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Ir is a common remark that literature flourishes best in times 
of social order and leisure, and suffers immediate depression 
whenever the public mind is agitated by violent civil contro- 
versies. The remark is more true than such popular inductions 
usually are. It is confirmed, on the small scale, by what every 
one finds in his own experience. When a family is agitated by 
any matter affecting its interests, there is an immediate cessation 
from all the lighter luxuries of books and music wherewith it 
used to beguile its leisure. All the members of the family are 
intent for the time being on the matter in hand; if books are 


consulted it is for some purpose of practical reference; and if 


pens are active, it is in writing letters of business. Not till the 
matter is fairly concluded are the recreations of music and litera- 
ture resumed; though then, possibly, with a keener zest and a 
mind more full and fresh than before. Precisely so it is on the 
larger scale. If everything that is spoken or written be called 
literature, there is probably always about the same amount of 
literature going on in a community; or, if there is any increase 
or decrease, it is but in proportion to the increase or decrease of 
the population. But, if by literature we mean a certain peculiar 
kind and quality of spoken or written matter, recognisable by its 
likeness to certain known precedents, then, undoubtedly, litera- 
ture flourishes in times of quiet and security, and wanes in times 
of convulsion and disorder. When the storm of some great civil 
contest is blowing, it is impossible for eyen the serenest man to 
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shut: himself quite in from the noise, and turn over the leaves of 
his Horace, or practise his violin, as undistractedly as before. 
Great is the power of pococurantism; and it is a noble sight to 
see, in the midst of some Whig and Tory excitement which is 
throwing the general community into sixes and sevens and send- 
ing mobs along the streets, the calm devotee of hard science, or 
the impassioned lover of the ideal, going on his way, aloof from 
it all, and smiling at it all. But there are times when even these 
‘Obdurate gentlemen will be touched in spite of themselves to the 
tune of what is going on; when the shouts of the mob will pene- 
trate to the closets of the most studious; and when, as Archimedes 
of old had to leave his darling diagrams and trudge along the 
Syracusan streets to superintend the construction of rough cranes 
and catapults, so philosophers and poets alike will have to quit 
their favourite occupations, and be whirled along in the common 
agitation. These are times when whatever literature there is 
assumes a character of immediate and practical interest. Just as, 
in the supposed case, the literary activity of the family is con- 
sumed in mere letters.of business, so, in this, the literary activity 
of the community exhausts itself in newspaper-articles, public 
speeches, and pamphlets, more or less elaborate, on the present 
erisis. There may be a vast amount of mind at work, and as 
much, on the whole, may be written as before; but the very excess 
of what may be called the pamphlet literature, which is perishable 
in its nature, will leave a deficiency in the various departments 
of literature more strictly so called-—philosophical or expository 
literature, historical literature, and the literature of pure imagi- 
nation. Not till the turmoil is over, not till the battle has been 
fairly fought out, and the mental activity involved in it has been 
let loose for more scattered work, will the calmer muses resume 
their sway, and the press send forth treatises and histories and 
poems and romances as well as pamphlets. Then, however, men 
may return to literature with a new zest, and the very storm 
which has interrupted the course of pure literature for a time may 
infuse into such literature when it begins again, a fresh and 
stronger spirit. -If the battle has ended in a victory, there will 
be a tone of joy, of exultation, and of scorn, in what men think 
and write after it ;-if it has ended in a defeat, all that is thought 
and written will be tinged by a finer and deeper sorrow. 

_ The history of English literature affords some curious illus- 
trations of this law. It has always puzzled historians, for 
example, to account for such a great unoccupied gap in our 
literary progress as occurs between the death of Chaucer and the 
middle of the reign of Elizabeth. From the year 1250, when the 
English language first makes its appearance in anything like its 
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present form, to the year 1400, when Chaucer died, forms, as all 
know, the infant age of our literature. It was an age of great 
literary activity; and how much was achieved in it remains 
apparent in the fact that it culminated in a man like Chaucer—a 
man whom, without any drawback for the early epoch at which 
he lived, we still regard as one of our literary princes. Nor was 
Chaucer the solitary name of his age. He had some notable 
contemporaries both in verse and in prose. When we pass from 
Chaucer's age, however, we have to overleap nearly a hundred 
and eighty years before we alight upon a period presenting any- 
thing like an adequate show of literary continuation. A few 
smaller names, like those of Lydgate, Surrey, and Skelton, are 
all that can be cited as poetical representatives of this sterile 
interval in the literary history of England; whatever of Chaucer's 
genius still lingered in the island seeming to have travelled north- 
ward, and taken refuge in a series of Scottish poets, far excelling 
any of their English contemporaries. How is this to be accounted 
for? Is it that really, during this period, there was less of 
available mind than before in England; that the quality of the 
English nerve, so to speak, had degenerated? By no means 
necessarily so. Englishmen, during this period, were engaged in 
enterprises requiring no small amount of intellectual and moral 
vigour; and there remain to us, from the same period, specimens 
of grave and serious prose, which, if we do not place them among 
the gems of our literature, we at least regard as evidence that our 
ancestors of those days were men of heart and wit and solid sense. 
In short, we are driven to suppose that there was something in 
the social circumstances of England during the long period in 
question, which prevented such talent as there was from assuming 
the particular form of literature. Fully to make out what this 
‘something’ was, may baffle us; but when we remember that this 
was the period of the civil wars of the Roses, and also of the 
great Anglican Reformation, we have reason enough to conclude 
that the dearth of pure literature may have been owing in part to 
the engrossing nature of those practical questions which then 
disturbed English society. When Chaucer wrote, England, under 
the splendid rule of the third Edward, was potent and triumphant 
abroad, but large and leisurely at home; but scarcely had that 
monarch vacated the throne when a series of civil jars began 
which tore the nation into factions, and was speedily followed by 
a religious movement as powerful in its effects. Accordingly, 
though printing was introduced during this period, and thus 
Englishmen had greater temptations to write, what they did write 
was almost exclusively plain grave prose, intended for practical 
or polemical occasions, and making no figure in a historical 
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retrospect. How different when, passing the controversial reigns 
of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary, we come upon the 
golden days of Queen Bess! Controversy enough remained to 
give occasion to plenty of polemical prose; but about the middle 
of her reign, when England, once more great and powerful abroad 
as in the time of the Edwards, settled down within herself into a 
new lease of social order and leisure under an ascertained govern- 
ment, there began an outburst of literary genius such as no age 
or country had ever before witnessed. The literary fecundity of 
that period of English history which embraces the latter half of 
the reign of Elizabeth, and the whole of the reign of James I. 
(1580-1625), is a perpetual astonishment to us all. In the entire 
preceding three centuries and a half, reckoning from the first use 
of the English tongue, we can with difficulty name six men that 
can, by any charity of judgment, be regarded as stars in our 
literature, and of these only one that is a star of the first magni- 
tude: whereas, in this brief period of forty-five or fifty years, we 
can reckon up a host of poets and prose-writers all noticeable on 
high literary grounds, and of whom, at least thirty, were men of 
extraordinary dimensions. Indeed, in the contemplation of the 
intellectual abundance and variety of this age—the age of Spenser, 
and Shakespeare, and Bacon, and Raleigh, and Hooker, and Ben 
Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher, and Donne, and Herbert, 
and Massinger, and all their illustrious contemporaries—we feel 
ourselves driven from the theory that so rich a literary crop could 
have resulted from that mere access of social leisure after a long 
series of national broils to which we do in part attribute it, and 
are obliged to suppose that there must have been, along with this, 
an actually finer substance and condition, for the time being, of 
the national nerve. The very brain of England must have become 
more ‘quick, nimble, and forgetive, before the time of leisure 
came. 

We have spoken of this great age of English literature as ter- 
minating with the reign of James I., in 1625. In point of fact, 
however, it extended some way into the reign of his son, 
Charles I. Spenser had died in 1599, before James had 
ascended the English throne; Shakespeare and Beaumont had 
died in 1616, while James still reigned; Fletcher died in 1625; 
Bacon died in 1626, when the crown had been but a year on 
Charles's head. But while these great men and many of their 
contemporaries had vanished from the scene before England had 
any experience of the first Charles, some of their peers survived 
to tell what kind of men they had been. Ben Jonson lived till 
1637, and was poet-laureate to Charles I.; Donne and Drayton 
lived till 1631; Herbert, till 1632; Chapman, till 1634; Dekker, 
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till 1638; Ford, till 1639; and Heywood and Massinger, till 
1640. 

There is one point in the reign of Charles, however, where a 
clear line may be drawn separating the last of the Elizabethan 
giants from their literary successors. This is the point at which 
the Civil War commences. The whole of the earlier part of 
Charles's reign was a preparation for this war; but it cannot be 
said to have fairly begun till the meeting of the Long Parliament in 
1640, when Charles had been fifteen yearson the throne. If we select 
this year as the commencement of the great Puritan and Republican 
Revolution in England, and the year 1660, when Charles IT. was re- 
stored, as the close of the same Revolution, we shall have a period of 
twenty years to which, if there is any truth in the notion that the 
muses shun strife, this notion should be found peculiarly applicable. 
Isitso? Wethinkitis. In the first place, as we have just said, 
the last of the Elizabethan giants died off before this period 
began, as if killed by the mere approach to an atmosphere so 
lurid and tempestuous. In the second place, in the case of such 
writers as were old enough to have learntin the school of these giants 
and yet young enough to survive them and enter on the period of 
struggle—as, for example, Herrick (1591-1660), Shirley (1596- 
1666), Waller (1605-1687), Davenant (1605-1668), Suckling 
(1608-164°%), Milton (1608-1674), Butler (1612-1680), Cleveland 
(1613-1658), Denham (1615-1688), and Cowley (1618-1667),—it 
will be found, on examination, either that the time of their literary 
activity did not coincide with the period of struggle, but came 
after it, or before it, or lay on both sides of it; or that what they 
did write of a purely literary character during this period was 
written in exile; or, lastly, that what they did write at home of a 
genuine literary character during this period is inconsiderable in 
quantity, and dashed with a vein of polemical allusion, rendering it 
hardly an exception to the rule. The literary career of Milton illus- 
trates very strikingly this fact of the all but entire cessation of pure 
literature in England between 1640 and 1660. Milton's life con- 
sists of three distinctly marked periods—the first ending with 1640, 
during which he composed his exquisite minor poems; the second 
extending precisely from 1640 to 1660, during which he wrote no 
poetry at all, except a few sonnets, but produced his -various 
polemical prose-treatises or pamphlets, and served the state as a 
public functionary; and the third, which may be called the period 
of his later muse, extending from 1660 to his death in 1674, and 
famous for the composition of his greater poems. ‘Thus Milton's 
prose-period, if we may so term it, coincided exactly with the 
period of civil strife and Cromwellian rule. And if this was the 
case with Milton; if he, who was essentially the poet of Puri- 
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tanism, with his whole heart and soul in the struggle which Crom- 
well led, was obliged, during the process of that struggle, to lay 
aside his singing robes, postpone his plans of a great immortal 
poem, and in the meanwhile drudge laboriously as a prose pam- 
phleteer; how much more must those have been reduced to silence 
or brought down into practical prose, who found no such inspiration 
in the movement as it gave to the soul of Milton; but who regarded 
it all as desolation and disaster! Indeed, one large department of 
the national literature at this period was proscribed by civil enact- 
ment. Stage-plays were prohibited in 1642, and itwas not till after 
the Restoration that the theatres werereopened. Such aprohibition, 
though it left the sublime muse of Milton at liberty had it cared 
to sing, was a virtual extinction for the time for all the customary 
literature. In fine, if all the literary produce of England in the 
interval between 1640 and 1660 is examined, it will be found to 
consist in the main of a huge mass of controversial prose, by 
far the greater proportion of which, though effective at the time, is 
little better now than antiquarian rubbish, astonishing from its bulk, 
though some small percentage, including all that came from the ter- 
tible pen of Milton, is saved, by reason of its strength and grandeur, 
The intellect of England was as active and as abundant as ever, 
but it was all required for the current service of the time. The 
only exception of any consequence was in the case of that singu- 
lar personage Sir Thomas Browne, the author of the ‘ Religio 
Medici.’ While all England was in throes and confusion, this 
mystical, and, with all due respect, somewhat priggish and over- 
rated man, was pottering along his garden at Norwich, pursuing 
his meditations about sepulchral urns and his inquiries respecting, 
the Quincuncial Lozenge. His views of things would have been 
considerably improved by a kick, during one of his meditative 
walks, from the boot of an Ironside. 

Had Cromwell lived longer, or had he established a dynasty 
capable of maintaining itself, there can be little doubt that there 
would have come a time of leisure during which, even under a 
Puritan rule, there would have been a new outburst of English 
Literature. There were symptoms, towards the close of the Pro- 
tectorate, that Cromwell, having now ‘reasonable good leisure,’ 
was willing and even anxious that the nation should resume its 
old literary industry and all its innocent liberties and pleasures. 
He allowed Cowley, Waller, Denham, Davenant, and other 
Royalists, to come over from France, and was glad to see them 
employed in writing verses. Waller became one of his courtiers, 
and composed panegyrics on him. He released Cleveland from 
prison in a very handsome manner, considering what hard things 
that witty roysterer had written about ‘O.P.’ and his ‘copper 
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nose. He appears even to have winked at Davenant, when, in 
violation of the act against stage-plays, that gentlemanly poet 
began to give private theatrical entertainments under the name of 
operas. Davenant’s heretical friend, Hobbes, too, already ob- 
noxious by his opinions even to his own political party, availed 
himself of the liberty of the press to issue some fresh metaphysi- 
cal essays, which the Protector may have read. In fact, had 
Cromwell survived a few years, there would, in all probability, 
have arisen, under his auspices, a new literature, of which his 
friend and secretary, Milton, would have been the laureate. 
What might have been the characteristics of this literature of the 
Commonwealth, had it developed itself to its full form and pro- 
portions, we can but guess. That, in some respects it would not 
have been so broad and various as the literature which took its 
rise from the Restoration, is very likely; for, so long as the Puri- 
tan element had remained dominant in English society, it is im- 
possible that, with any amount of liberty of the press, there could 
have been such an outbreak of the merely comic spirit as did 
occur when that element succumbed to its antagonist, and genius 
had official licence to be as profligate as it chose. But if less 
gay and riotous, it might have been more earnest, powerful, and 
impressive. For its masterpiece it would still have had ‘Paradise 
Lost,’—a work which, as it is, we must regard as its peculiar off- 
spring, though posthumously born; nor can we doubt that, if 
borne up by the example and the recognised supremacy of such a 
laureate as Milton, the younger literary men of the time would have 
found themselves capable of other things than epigrams and farces. 

It was fated, however, that the national leisure requisite for a 
new development of English literary genius, should commence 
only with the restoration of the Stuarts in 1660 ; and then it wasa 
leisure secured under very different circumstances from those which 
would have attended a perpetuation of Cromwell’s rule. With 
Charles II. there came back into the island, after many years of 
banishment, all the excesses of the cavalier spirit, more reckless 
than before, and considerably changed by long residence in con- 
tinental cities, and especially in the French capital. Cavalier 
noblemen and gentlemen came back, bringing with them French 
tastes, French fashions, and foreign ladies of pleasure. As Charles 
TI. was a different man from his father, so the courtiers that 
gathered round him at Whitehall were very different from those 
who had fought with Charles I. against the Parliamentarians. 
Their political principles and prejudices were nominally the same, 
but they were for the most part men of a younger generation, less 
stiff and English in their demeanour, and more openly dissolute 
in their morals. Such was the court, the restoration of which 
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England virtually confessed to be necessary to prevent a new era 
of anarchy. It was inaugurated amid the shouts of the multi- 
tude; and Puritanism, already much weakened by defections before 
the event, hastened to disappear from the public stage, diffusing 
itself once more as a mere element of secret efficacy through the 
veins of the community, and purchasing even this favour by the 
sacrifice of its most notorious leaders. 

Miserable in some respects as was this change for England, it 
offered, by reason of the very unanimity with which it was effected, 
all the conditions necessary for the forthcoming of a new literature. 
But where were the materials for the commencement of this new 
literature? 

First, as regards persons fit to initiate it, there were all those 
who had been left over from the Protectorate, together with such 
wits as the Restoration itself had brought back, or called into 
being. ‘There was the old dramatist, Shirley, now in his sixty- 
fifth year, very glad, no doubt, to come back to town, after his 
hard fare as a country-schoolmaster during the eclipse of the 
stage, and to resume his former occupation as a writer of plays in 
the style that had been in fashion thirty years before. There was 
Hobbes, older still than Shirley, a tough old soul of seventy-three, 
but with twenty more years of life in him, and, though not exactly 
a literary man, yet sturdy enough to be whatever he liked within 
certain limits. There was mild Izaak Walton, of Chancery-lane, 
only five years younger than Hobbes, but destined to live as long, 
and capable of writing very nicely if he could have been kept 
from sauntering into the fields to fish. ‘There was the gentlemanly 
Waller, now fifty-six years of age, quite ready to be a poet about 
the court of Charles, and to write panegyri¢s on the new side to 
atone for that on Cromwell. There was the no less gentlemanly 
Davenant, also fifty-six years of age, steady to his royalist prin- 
ciples, as became a man who had received the honour of knight- 
hood from the royal martyr, and enjoying a wide reputation 
partly from his poetical talents, and partly for his want of nose. 
There was Milton, in his fifty-third year, blind, desolate, and stern, 
hiding in obscure lodgings till his defences of regicide should be 
sufficiently forgotten to save him from molestation, and building 
up in imagination the scheme of his promised epic. There was 
Butler, four years younger, brimful of hatred to the Puritans, and 
already engaged in his poem of Hudibras, which was to lash them 
so much to the popular taste. There was Denham, known as a 
versifier little inferior to Waller, and with such superior claims on 
the score of loyalty as to be considered worthy of knighthood and the 
first vacant post. There was Cowley, still only in his forty-third 
year, and with a ready-made reputation, both as a poet and a 
prose-writer, such as none of his contemporaries possessed, and 
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such indeed as no English writer had acquired since the days of 
Ben Jonson and Donne. Younger still, and with his fame as a 
satirist not yet made, there was Milton’s friend, honest Andrew 
Marvel, whom the people of Hull had chosen as their representa- 
tive in Parliament. Had the search been extended to theologians, 
and such of them selected as were capable of influencing the lite- 
rature by the form of their writings, as distinct from their matter, 
Jeremy Taylor was still alive, though his work was nearly over; 
Richard Baxter, with a longer life before him, was in the prime of 
his strength; and there was in Bedford, an eccentric Baptist 
preacher, once a tinker, who was to be the author, though no one 
supposed it, of the greatest prose allegory in the language. Close 
about the person of the king, too, there were able men and wits, 
capable of writing themselves, or of criticising what was written 
by others—from the famous counsellor Clarendon, down to such 
younger and lighter men as Dillon, Earl of Roscommon, Sack- 
ville, Earl of Dorset, and Sir Charles Sedley. Lastly, not to ex- 
tend the list farther, there was then in London, aged twenty-nine, 
and going about in a stout plain dress of grey drugget, a North- 
amptonshire squire’s son, named John Dryden, who, after having 
been educated at Cambridge, had come up to town in the last year 
of the Protectorate to push his fortune under a Puritan relative 
then in office, and who had already once or twice tried his hand at 
poetry. Like Waller, he had written and published a series of 
panegyrical stanzas on Cromwell after his death ; and like Waller, 
also, he had attempted to atone for this miscalculation by writing 
another poem, called Astrea Redux, to celebrate the return of 
Charles. As a taste of what this poet, in particular, could do, 
take the last of his stanzas on Cromwell :— 


‘His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest; 
His name a great example stands to show, 
How strangely high endeavours may be blessed, 
Where piety and valour jointly go.’ 


or, in another metre and another strain of politics, the conclusion 
of the poem addressed to Charles :— 


‘The discontented now are only they — 
Whose crimes before did your just cause betray : 
Of those your edicts some reclaim from sin, 
But most your life and blest example win. 
Oh happy prince! whom Heaven hath taught the way, 
By paying vows to have more vows to pay! 
Oh happy age! Oh times like these alone, 
By fate reserved for great Augustus’ throne! 
When the joint growth of arms and arts foreshow 
The world a monarch, and that monarch you.’ 
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Such were the personal elements, if we may so call them, 
available at the beginning of the reign of Charles II., for the 
commencement of a new era in English literature. Let us see 
next, what were the more pronounced tendencies visible amid 
these personal elements; in other words, what tone of moral senti- 
ment, and what peculiarities of literary style and method were 
then in the ascendant, and likely to determine the character of 
the budding authorship. 

It was pre-eminently clear that the forthcoming literature would 
be Royalist and anti-Puritan. With the exception of Milton, 
there was not one man of known literary power, whose heart still 
beat as it did when Cromwell sat on the throne, and whose muse 
magnanimously disdained the change that had befallen the nation. 
Puritanism, as a whole, was driven back into the concealed vitals 
of the community, to sustain itself meanwhile as a sectarian 
theology lurking in chapels and conventicles, and only to reappear 
after a lapse of years as an ingredient in the philosophy of Locke 
and his contemporaries. The literary men who stepped forward 
to lead the literature of the Restoration were royalists and 
eourtiers—some of them honest cavaliers rejoicing at being let 
loose from the restraints of the Commonwealth; others, time- 
servers, making up for delay by the fulsome excess of their zeal 
for the new state of things. It was part of this change that there 
should be an affectation, even where there was not the reality, of 
lax morals, According to the sarcasm of the time, it was neces- 
sary now for those who would escape the risk of being thought 
Puritans, to contract a habit of swearing, and pretend to be great. 
rakes, And this increase, both in the practice and in the pro- 
fession of profligacy, at once connected itself with that institution 
of English society, which, from the very fact that it had been sup- 
pressed by the Puritans, now became doubly attractive and popu- 
lar. The same revolution which restored royalty in England re- 
opened the play-houses ; and in them, as the established organs 
of popular sentiment, all the anti-Puritanic tendencies of the time 
hastened to find vent. The custom of having female actors 
on the stage for female parts, instead of boys as heretofore, was 
now permanently introduced, and brought many scandals along 
with it. Whether, as some surmise, the very suppression of the 
theatres during the reign of Puritanism contributed to their 
unusual corruptness when they were again allowed by law, by 
damming up, as it were, a quantity of social pruriency which had 
afterwards to be let loose in a mass, it is not easy to say; it is 
certain, however, that at no time in this country did impurity run 
so openly at riot in any literary guise as in the Drama of the Re- 
storation. It seemed as if the national cranium of England, to use 
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a phrenological figure, had suddenly been contracted in every other 
direction so as to permit an inordinate protuberance of that parti- 
cular region which is situated above the nape of the neck. This 
enormous preponderance of the back of the head in literature was 
most conspicuously exhibited in comedy. Every comedy that was 
produced represented life as a meagre action of persons and in- 
terests on a slight proscenium of streets and bits of green field, 
behind which lay the real business, transacted in stews. To set 
against this, it is true, there was a so-called Tragic Drama. The 
tragedy that was now in favour, however, was no longer the old 
English tragedy of rich and complex materials, but the French 
tragedy of heroic declamation. Familiarized by their stay in 
France with the tragic style of Corneille and other dramatists of 
the court of Louis XIV., the royalists brought back the taste with 
them into England; and the poets who catered for them hastened 
to abandon the Shakesperian tragedy with its large range of time 
and action and its blank verse, and to put on the stage tragedies 
of sustained and decorous declamation in the heroic or rhyme 
couplet, conceived, as much as possible, after the model of Cor- 
neille. Natural to the French, this classic or regular style accorded 
ill with English faculties and habits; and Corneille himself would 
have been horrified at the slovenly and laborious attempts of the 
English in imitation of his masterpieces. The effect of French influ- 
ence at this time, however, on English literary taste, did not consist 
merely in the introduction of the heroic or rhymed drama. The 
same influence extended, and, in some respects, beneficially, to all 
departments of English literature. It helped, for example, to 
correct that peculiar style of so-called ‘wit,’ which, originating 
with the dregs of the Elizabethan age, had, during a whole gene- 
ration, infected English prose and poetry, but more especially the 
latter. The characteristic of the metaphysical school of poetry, 
as it is called, which took its rise in a literary vice perceptible 
even in the great works of the Elizabethan age, and of which 
Donne and Cowley were the most celebrated representatives, 
consisted in the identification of mere intellectual subtlety 
with poetic genius. To spin out a fantastic conceit, to pur- 
sue a thread of quaint thought as long as it could be held 
between the fingers of the metre without snapping, and, in doing 
so, to wind it about as many odd allusions to the real world as 
possible, and introduce as many verbal quibbles as possible, was 
the aim of the ‘metaphysical poets.’ Some of them, like Donne 
and Cowley, were men of independent merit; but the style of 
poetry itself, as all modern readers confess by the alacrity with 
which they shy out of the way of reprinted specimens of it, was 
as unprofitable an investment of human ingenuity as ever was 
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attempted. At the period of the Restoration, and partly in con- 
sequence of French influence, this kind of wit was falling into 
disrepute. There were still practitioners of it; but, on the whole, 
a more direct, clear, and light manner of writing was coming 
into fashion. Discourse became less stiff and pedantic; or, as 
Dryden himself has expressed it, ‘ the fire of English wit, which 
‘was before stifled under a constrained melancholy way of breeding, 
‘began to display its force by mixing the solidity of our nation 
‘with the air and gaiety of our neighbours. And the change in 
discourse passed without difficulty into literature, calling into 
being a nimbler style of wit, a more direct, rapid, and decisive 
manner of thought and expression, than had beseemed author- 
ship before. In particular, and apart from the tendency to 
greater directness and concision of thought, there was an 
increased attention to correctness of expression. The younger 
literary men began to object to what they called the involved 
and incorrect syntax of the writers of the previous age, and 
to pretend themselves to greater neatness and accuracy in 
the construction of their sentences. It was at this time, for 
example, that the rule of not ending a sentence with a pre- 
position or other little word began to be attended to. Whether 
the notion of correctness, implied in this, and other such rules, 
was a true notion, and whether the writers of the Restoration 
excelled their Elizabethan predecessors in this quality of correct- 
ness, admits of being doubted. Certain it is, however, that a 
change in the mechanism of writing—this change being on the 
whole towards increased neatness—did become apparent about 
this time. The change was visible in prose; but far more so in 
verse. For, to conclude this enumeration of the literary signs 
or-tendencies of the age of the Restoration, it was a firm belief 
of the writers of the period that then, for the first time, was the 
art of correct English versification exemplified and appre- 
ciated. It was, we say, a firm belief of the time, and, indeed, 
it has been a common-place of criticism ever since, that Edmund 
Waller was the first poet who wrote smooth and accurate verse; 
that in this he was followed by Sir John Denham; and that these 
two men were, so to speak, reformers of English metre. ‘ Well- 
placing of words, for the sweetness of pronunciation, was not 
known till Mr. Waller introduced it,’ is a deliberate statement 
of Dryden himself, meant to apply-especially to verse. Now, 
here, again, we have to separate a matter of fact from a matter 
of doctrine. To aver, with such specimens of older English 
verse before us as the works of Chaucer and Spenser, and the 
minor poems of Milton, that it, was Waller or any other petty 
writer of the Restoration that first taught us sweetness, or 
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smoothness, dr even correctness of verse, is so ridiculous that 
the currency of such a notion can only be accounted for by the 
servility with which small critics go on repeating whatever any one 
big critic has said. That Waller and Denham, however, did set 
the example of something new in the manner of English versifi- 
cation—which ‘something’ Dryden, Pope, and other poets who 
afterwards adopted it, regarded as an improvement,—needs not 
be doubted. For us, it is sufficient in the meantime, to 
recognise the change as an attempt after greater neatness of 
mechanical structure, leaving open the question whether it was 
a change for the better. 

It was natural that the tendencies of English literature thus 
enumerated should be represented in the poet-laureate for the 
time being. Who was the fit man to be appointed laureate at 
the Restoration? Milton was out of the question, having none 
of the requisites. Butler, the man of greatest natural power of 
a different order, and possessing certainly as much of the anti- 
Puritan sentiment as Charles and his courtiers could have 
desired in their laureate, was not yet sufficiently known, and 
was, besides, neither a dramatist nor a fine gentleman. Cowley, 
whom public opinion would have pointed out as best entitled to 
the honour, was somehow not in much favour at court, and was 
spending the remainder of his days on a little property near 
Chertsey. Waller and Denham were wealthy men, with whom 
literature was but an amusement. On the whole, Sir William 
Davenant was felt to be the proper man for the office. He was. 
an approved royalist ; had, in fact, been laureate to Charles L., 
after Ben Jonson's death in 1637; and had suffered personally 
in the cause of the king. He was, moreover, a literary man by 
profession. He had been an actor and a theatre-manager before 
the Commonwealth; he had been the first to start a theatre 
after the relaxed rule of Cromwell made it possible; and he was 
one of the first to attempt heroic or rhymed tragedies after the 
French model. He was also, far more than Cowley, a wit of the 
new school, and, as a versifier, he practised, with no small 
reputation, the neat, lucid style introduced by Denham and Waller. 
He was the author of an epic called Gondibert, written in rhymed 
stanzas of four lines each, and which Hobbes praised as showing 
‘more shape of art, health of morality, and vigour and beauty of 
expression’ than any poem he had ever read. We defy any one 
to read the poem now; but there have been worse things written; 
and it has the merit of being a careful and rather serious com- 
position of a man who had industry, education, and taste, but 
no genius. The only awkwardness in having such a man for a 
laureate was, that he had no nose. This awkwardness, however, 
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had existed at the time of his first appointment in the preceding 
reign. At least, Suckling adverts to it in his Session of the 
Poets, where he makes the wits of that time contend for the 
bays— 
y € Will Davenant, ashamed of a foolish mischance, 

That he had got lately, travelling in France, 

Modestly hoped the handsomeness of ’s muse 

Might any deformity about him excuse. 


* And surely the company would have been content, 
If they could have found any precedent ; 
But in all their records, either in verse or prose, 
There was not one laureate without a nose.’ 


If the more decorous court of Charles I., however, overlooked 
this facial deficiency, it was not for that of Charles II. to take 
objection to it, the more especially as it might be regarded, if 
Suckling’s insinuation is true, as entitling the poet to additional 
sympathy from Charles and his companions. After all, Davenant 
notwithstanding his misfortune, seems to have been not the 
worst gentleman about Charles's court, either in morals or 
manners. Milton is said to have known and liked him. 
Davenant’s laureateship extended over the first eight years of 
the Restoration, or from 1660 to 1668. Much was done in these 
eight years both by himself and others. Heroic plays and 
comedies were produced in sufficient abundance to supply the 
two theatres then open in London—one of them called the 
Duke’s company, under Davenant’s management; the other 
the King’s company, under the management of an actor named 
Killigrew. The number of writers for the stage was very great, 
including not only those whose names have been mentioned, but 
others new to fame. The literature of the stage formed by far 
the largest proportion of what was written, or even, of what was 
published. Literary efforts of other kinds, however, were not 
wanting. Of satires, and small poems in the witty or amatory 
style, there was no end. The publication of the first part of 
his Hudibras in 1663, and of the second in 1664, drew public 
attention, for the first time, to a man, already past his fiftieth 
year, who had more true wit in him than all the aristocratic 
poets put together. The poem was received by the king and 
the courtiers with roars of laughter; quotations from it were in 
everybody's mouth; but notwithstanding large promises, nothing 
substantial was done for the author. Meanwhile Milton, blind 
and gouty, and living in his house near Bunhill Fields, where his 
visitors were hardly of the kind that admired Butler’s poem, was 
calmly proceeding with his Paradise Lost. The poem was 
finished and published in 1667, leaving Milton free for other 
work, Cowley, who would have welcomed such a poem, and 
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whose praise Milton would have valued more than that of any 
other contemporary, died in the year of its publication. Dave- 
nant may have read it before his death in the following year ; 
but perhaps the only poet of the time who hailed its appearance 
with enthusiasm adequate to the occasion, was Milton's personal 
friend, Marvel. Gradually, however, copies of the poem found 
their way about town, and drew public attention once more to 
Cromwell’s old secretary. 

The laureateship remained vacant two years after Davenant’s 
death; and then it was conferred—on whom? ‘There can be 
little doubt that, of those eligible to it, Butler had, in some 
respects, the best title.~ The author of Hudibras, however, seems 
to have been one of those ill-conditioned sarcastic men whom 
patronage never comes near, and who are left, as a matter of 
necessity, to the bitter enjoyment of their own humours. There 
does not seem to have been even a question of appointing him; 
and the office, the income of which would have been a competence 
to him, was conferred on a man twenty years his junior, and 
whose circumstances required it less—John Dryden. The appoint- 
ment, which was made in August, 1670, conferred on Dryden not 
only the laureateship, but also the office of ‘historiographer 
royal,’ which chanced to be vacant at the same time. The income 
accruing from the two offices thus conjoined was 200I. a-year, 
which was about as valuable then as 6001. a-year would be now; 
and it was expressly stated in the deed of appointment that these 
emoluments were conferred on Dryden ‘in consideration of his 
‘many acceptable services done to his majesty, and from an 
‘ observation of his learning and eminent abilities, and his great 
‘ skill and elegant style both in verse and prose.’ At the time of 
the Restoration, or even for a year or two after it, such language 
could, by no stretch of courtesy, have been applied to Dryden. 
At that time, as we have seen, Dryden, though already past his 
thirtieth year, was certainly about the least distinguished person 
in the little band of wits that were looking forward to the good 
time coming. He was a stout, fresh-complexioned man, in grey 
drugget, who had written some robust stanzas on Cromwell's 
death, and a short poem, also robust, but rather wooden, on 
Charles’s return. That was about all that was then known about 
him. What had he done, in the interval, to raise him so high, 
and to make it natural for the court to prefer him to what was in 
fact the titular supremacy of English literature, over the heads of 
others who might be supposed to have claims, and especially over 
poor battered old Butler? A glance at Dryden's life, during 
Davenant’s laureateship, or between 1660 and 1670, will answer 
this question. 

NO. XXXIX. Cc 
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Dryden's connexion with the politics of the Protectorate had 
not been such as to make his immediate and cordial attachment to 
the cause of restored royalty either very strange or very unhand- 
some. Not committed either by strong personal convictions, or 
by acts, to the Puritan side, he hastened to show that, whatever 
the older Northamptonshire Drydens and their relatives might 
think of the matter, he, for one, was willing to be a loyal subject 
of Charles, both in church and in state. This main point being 
settled, he had only farther to consider into what particular walk 
of industry, now that official employment under government was 
cut off, he should carry his loyalty and his powers. The choice 
was not difficult. There was but one career open for him, or 
suitable for his tastes and qualifications—that of general author- 
ship. We say ‘general authorship;’ for it is important to remark 
that Dryden was by no means nice in his choice of work. He 
was ready for anything of a literary kind to which he was, or 
could make himself, competent. He had probably a preference 
for verse; but he had no disinclination to prose, if that article 
was in demand in the market. He had a store of acquirements, 
academic and other, that fitted him for an intelligent apprehension 
of whatever was going on in any of the London circles of that 
day—the circle of the scholars, that of the amateurs of natural 
science, or that of the mere wits and men of letters. He was, in 
fact, a man of general intellectual strength, which he was willing 
to let out in any kind of tolerably honest intellectual service that 
might be in fashion. This being the case, he set the right way 
to work to make himself known in quarters where such service 
was going on. He had about 401. a year of inherited fortune; 
which means something equivalent to 1201. a-year with us. With 
this income to supply his immediate wants, he went to live with 
Herringman, a bookseller and publisher in the New Exchange. 
What was the precise nature of his agreement with Herringman, 
cannot be ascertained. His literary enemies used afterwards to ~ 
say that he was Herringman’s hack, and wrote prefaces for him. 
However this may be, there were higher conveniences in being 
connected with Herringman. He was one of the best known of 
the London publishers of the day, was a personal friend of 
Davenant, and had almost all the wits of the day as his customers 
and occasional visitors. Through him, in all probability, Dryden 
first became acquainted with some of these men, including 
Davenant himself, Cowley, and a third person of considerable 
note at that time as an aristocratic dabbler in literature—Sir 
Robert Howard, son of the Earl of Berkshire. That the impres- 
sion he made on these men and others, in or out of the Herring- 
man circle, was no mean one, is proved by the fact that, in 1663, 
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we find him a member of the Royal Society, the foundation of 
which by royal charter had taken place in the previous year. The 
number of members was then one hundred and fifteen, including’ 
such scientific celebrities of the time as Boyle, Wallis, Wilkins, 
Christopher Wren, Dr. Isaac Barrow, Evelyn, and Hooke, besides 
such titled amateurs of experimental science as the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Marquis of Dorchester, the Earls of Devon- 
shire, Crawford, and Northampton, and Lords Brouncker, Caven- 
dish, and Berkeley. Among the more purely literary members 
were Waller, Denham, Cowley, and Spratt, afterwards Bishop of 
Rochester. The admission of Dryden into such company is a 
proof that already he was socially a man of mark. As we have 
Dryden’s own confession that he was somewhat dull and sluggish 
in conversation, and the testimony of others that he was the 
very reverse of a bustling or pushing man, and rather avoided 
society than sought it, we must suppose that he had been found 
out, as it were, in spite of himself. We can fancy him at Her- 
ringman’s, or elsewhere, sitting as one of a group with Davenant, 
Howard, and others, taking snuff and listening, rather than 
speaking; yet, when he did speak, doing so with such judgment, 
as to make his chair one of the most important in the room, and 
impress all with the conviction that that Dryden was a solid 
fellow. He seems also to have taken an interest in the scientific 
gossip of the day about magnetism, the circulation of the blood, 
and the prospects of the Baconian system of philosophy; and this 
may have helped to bring him in contact with men like Boyle, 
Wren, and Wallis. At all events, if the Society elected him on 
trust, he soon justified their choice, by taking his place among 
the best known members of what was then the most important 
class of literary men—the writers for the stage. His first drama, 
a lumbering prose-comedy, entitled The Wild Gallant, was pro- 
duced at Killigrew’s Theatre in February, 1662-3; and, though 
its success was very indifferent, he was not discouraged from a 
second venture in a tragi-comedy, entitled The Rival Ladies, 
written partly in blank verse, partly in heroic rhyme, and produced 
at the same-theatre. This attempt was more successful; and, in 
1664, there was produced, as the joint composition of Dryden 
and Sir Robert Howard, an attempt in the style of the regular 
heroic or rhymed tragedy, called The Indian Queen. The date - 
of this effort of literary co-partnership between Dryden and his 
aristocratic friend, coincides with the formation of a more intimate 
connexion between them, by Dryden’s marriage with Sir Robert's 
sister, Lady Elizabeth Howard. The marriage, the result, it 
would seem, of a visit of the poet, in the company of Sir Robert, 
to the Earl of Berkshire’s seat in Wilts, took place in November, 
c 2 
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1663; so, that when The Indian Queen was written, the two 
authors were already brothers-in-law. The marriage of a man in 
the poet's circumstances with an earl’s daughter, was neither alto- 
gether strange nor altogether such as to preclude remark. The 
earl was poor, and able to afford his daughter but a small settle- 
ment; and Dryden was a man of sufficiently good family, his 
grandfather having been a baronet, and some of his living rela- 
tives having landed property in Northamptonshire. The property 
remaining for the support of Dryden’s brothers and sisters, how- 
ever, after the subduction of his own share as the eldest son, had 
been too scanty to keep them all in their original station; and 
some of them had fallen a little lower in the world. One sister, 
in particular, had married a tobacconist in London—a connexion 
not likely to be agreeable to the Earl of Berkshire and his sons, 
if they took the trouble to become cognizant of it. Dryden him- 
self probably moved conveniently enough between the one rela- 
tionship and the other. If his aristocratic brother-in-law, Sir 
Robert, could write plays with him and the like, his other 
brother-in-law, the tobacconist of Newgate-street, may have 
administered to his comfort in other ways. It is known that the 
poet, in his later life at least, was peculiarly fastidious in the 
article of snuff, abhorring all ordinary snuffs, and satisfied only 
with a mixture which he prepared himself; and it is not unlikely 
that the foundation of this fastidiousness may have been laid in 
the facilities afforded him originally in his brother-in-law’s shop. 
The tobacconist’s wife, of course, would be pleased now and then 
to have a visit from her brother John; but whether Lady Eliza- 
beth ever went to see her, is rather doubtful. According to all 
accounts, Dryden’s experience of this lady ‘was not such as to 
improve his ideas of the matrimonial state, or to give encourage 
ment to future poets to marry earls’ daughters. 

In consequence of the ravages of the Great Plague in 1665, and 
the subsequent disaster of the Great Fire in 1666, there was for 
some time a total cessation in London of theatrical performances 
and all other amusements. Dryden, like most other persons who 
were not tied to town by business, spent the greater part of this 
gloomy period in the country. He availed himself of the inter- 
tuption thus given to his dramatic labours, to produce his first 
writings of any moment out of that field, his Annus Mirabilis, 
and his Essay on Dramatic Poesy. The first, an attempt to in- 
vest with heroic interest, and celebrate in sonorous stanzas, the 
events of the famous year 1665-6, including not only the Great 
Fire, but also the incidents of a naval war then going on against 
the Dutch, must have done more to bring Dryden into the favour- 
able notice of the King, the Duke of York, and other high person- 
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ages eulogized in it, than anything he had yet written. It was, in fact, 
a kind of short epic on the topics of the year, such as Dryden might 
have been expected to write, if he had been already doing laureate’s 
duty ; and unless Sir William Davenant was of very easy temper, 
he must have been rather annoyed at so obvious an invasion of his 
province, notwithstanding the compliment the poet had paid him 
by adopting the stanza of his Gondibert, and imitating his man- 
ner. Scarcely less effective in another way must have been the 
‘ Prose Essay on Dramatic Poetry—a vigorous treatise on various 
matters of puetry and criticism then much discussed. It con- 
tained, among other things, a defence of the Heroic or Rhymed 
Tragedy against those who preferred the olden Elizabethan 
Tragedy of blank verse; and so powerful a contribution was it to 
this great controversy of the day, that it produced an immediate 
sensation in all literary circles. Sir Robert Howard, who now 
ranked himself among the partisans of blank verse, took occasion 
to express his dissent from some of the opinions expounded in it ; 
and, as Dryden replied rather tartly, a temporary quarrel ensued 
between the two brothers-in-law. 

On the reopening of the theatres in 1667, Dryden, his reputa- 
tion increased by the two performances just mentioned, stepped 
forward again asa dramatist. A heroic tragedy called The Indian 
Emperor, which he had prepared before the recess, and which, in- 
deed, had then been acted, was reproduced with great success, and 
established Dryden's position as a practitioner of heroic and rhymed 
tragedy. This was followed by a comedy, in mixed blank verse 
and prose, called The Maiden Queen; this by a prose-comedy 
called Sir Martin Mar-all; and this again, by an adaptation, in 
conjunction with Sir William Davenant, of Shakespeare's T'em- 
pest. The two last were produced at Davenant’s theatre, whereas 
all Dryden's former pieces had been written for Killigrew’s, or the 
King’s company. About this time, however, an arrangement was 
made which secured Dryden's services exclusively for Killigrew’s 
house. By the terms of the agreement, Dryden engaged to 
supply the house with three plays every year, in return for which, 
he was admitted a shareholder in the profits of the theatre to the 
extent of one share and a-half. The first fruits of the bargain 
were a prose-comedy called The Mock Astrologer, and two 
heroic tragedies under the titles of T'yrannic Love, and the 
Conquest of Granada, the latter being in two parts. These were 
all produced between 1668 and 1670, and the tragedies, in parti- 
cular, seem to have taken the town by storm, and placed Dryden, 
beyond dispute, at the head of all the heroic playwrights of 
the day. 

The extent and nature of Dryden’s popularity as a dramatist 
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about this time may be judged by the following extract from the 
diary of the omnipresent Pepys, referring to the first performance 
of the Maiden Queen :—‘ After dinner, with my wife to see the 
* Maiden Queene, a new play by Dryden, mightily commended for 
‘ the regularity of it, and the strain and wit; and the truth is, the 
* comical part done by Nell (Nell Gwyn), which is Florimell, that 
‘I never can hope to see the like done again by man or woman. 
‘ The King and Duke of York were at the play. But so great a 
‘ performance of a comical part was never, I believe, in the world 
‘ before as Nell do this, both as a mad girle, then most and best of 
‘ all when she comes in like a young gallant, and hath the motions 
‘ and carriage of a spark the most that ever I saw any man have. 
‘ It makes me, I confess, admire her.’ But even Nell’s perform- 
ance in this comedy was nothing compared to one part of her per- 
formance afterwards in the tragedy of T'yrannic Love. Probably 
there was never such a scene of ecstasy in a theatre, as when Nell, 
after acting the character of a tragic princess in this play, and 
killing herself at the close in a grand passage of heroism and 
supernatural virtue, had to start up as she was being borne off 
the stage dead, and resume her natural character, first addressing 
her bearer in these words :— , 


‘Hold! are you mad? you d——d confounded dog ; 
I am to rise, and speak the epilogue.’ 


And then running to the footlights, and beginning her speech to 
the audience— 


‘I come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye, 
I am the ghost of poor departed Nelly. 
Sweet ladies, be not frighted; I'll be civil; 
I’m what I was—a little harmless devil,’ &e. &e. 


It is a tradition that it was this epilogue that effected Nell’s con- 
quest of the king, and that he was so fascinated with her manner 
of delivering it, that he went behind the scenes after the play was 
over, and carried her off that very night. Ah! and it is a hundred 
and eighty-four years ago since that fascinating run to the foot- 
lights took place, and the swarthy face of the monarch was seen 
laughing, and the audience shrieked and clapped with delight, and 
. Pepys bustled about the boxes, and Dryden sat looking placidly 
on, contented with his success, and wondering how much of it was 
owing to Nelly! 

One can see how, even if the choice had been made strictly with 
a reference to the claims of the candidates, it would have been felt 
that Dryden, and not Butler, was the proper man to succeed 
Davenant in the laureateship. If Butler had shown the more 
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original vein of talent in one peculiar walk, Dryden had proved him- 
self theman of greatest general strength, in whom were more broadly 
represented the various literary tendencies of his time. The author 
of ten plays, four of which were stately rhymed tragedies, and the 
rest comedies in prose and blank verse; the author, also, of va: 
rious occasional poems, one of which, the Annus Mirabilis, was 
noticeable on its own account as the best poem of current history; 
the author, moreover, of one express prose-treatise and of various 
shorter prose dissertations in the shape of prefaces and the like, 
prefixed to his separate plays and poems, in which the principles 
of literature were discussed in a manner at once masterly and 
adapted to the prevailing taste—Dryden was, on the whole, far 
more likely to perform well that part of a laureate’s duties which 
consisted in supervising and leading the general literature of his 
age than a man whose reputation, though justly great, had been 
acquired by one continuous effort in the single department of bur- 
lesque. Accordingly, Dryden was promoted to the post, and But- 
ler was left to finish, on his own scanty resources, the remaining 
portion of his Hudibras, varying the occupation by jotting down 
those scraps of cynical thought which were found among his 
posthumous papers, and which show that towards the end of his 
days there were other things that he hated and would have lashed 
besides Puritanism. Thus:— 
“Tis a strange age we've lived in, and a lewd 
As e’er the sun in all his travels viewed.’ 
Again : 
‘The greatest saints and sinners have been made 
Of proselytes of one another’s trade.’ 
Again: 
‘ Authority is a disease and a cure, 
Which men can neither want nor well endure.’ 
And again, with an obvious reference to his own case:— 


‘ Dame Fortune, some men’s titular, 
Takes charge of them without their care, 
Does all their drudgery and work, 

Like fairies, for them in the dark ; 
Conducts them blindfold, and advances 
The naturals by blinder chances ; 
While others by desert and wit 

Could never make the matter hit ; 

But still, the better they deserve, 

Are but the abler thought to starve.’ 


Dryden, at the time of his appointment to the laureateship, was 
in his fortieth year,—a circumstance worth noting, if we would 
realize his position, as laureate, among his literary contempo- 
raries. Of these contemporaries there were some who, as being 
his seniors, would feel themselves free from all obligations to pay 
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him respect. To octogenarian’ like Hobbes and Izaak Walton, 
he was but a boy; and even from Waller, Milton, Butler, Den- 
ham, and Marvel, all of whom lived to see him in the laureate’s 
chair, he could only look for that approving recognition, totally 
distinct from reverence, which men of sixty-five, sixty, and fifty- 
five bestow on their full-grown juniors. Such an amount of re- 
cognition he seems to have received from all of them. Butler, 
indeed, does not seem to have taken very kindly to him: and it 
stands on record, as Milton’s opinion of Dryden’s powers about 
this period, that he thought him ‘a rhymer but no poet.’ But 
Butler, who went about snarling at most things, and was irreve- 
rent enough to think the Royal Society itself little better than a 
humbug, was not the man from whom a laudatory estimate of 
anybody was to be expected; and, though Milton's criticism is too 
precious to be thrown away, and will even be found on investiga- 
tion to be not so far amiss, if the moment at which it was given 
is duly borne in mind, yet it is, after all, not Milton's opinion of 
Dryden's general literary capacity, but only his opinion of his 
claims to be called a poet. Dryden, on his part, to whose charge 
any want of veneration for his great literary predecessors cannot 
be imputed, and whose faculty of appreciating the most various 
kinds of excellence was conspicuously large, would probably have 
been more grieved than indignant at this indifference of men like 
Butler and Milton to his rising fame. He had an unfeigned ad- 
miration for the author of Hudibras; and there was not a man 
in England who more profoundly revered the poet of Paradise — 
Lost, and more dutifully testified this reverence both by acts of 
personal attention and by written expressions of allegiance to him 
while he was yet alive. It would have pained Dryden much, we 
believe, to know that the great Puritan poet, whom he made it a 
point of duty to go and see now and then in his solitude, and of 
whom he is reported to have said, on reading the Paradise Lost, 
‘This man cuts us all out, and the ancients, too,’ thought no 
better of him than that he was arhymer. But, however he may 
have felt himself related to those seniors who were vanishing from 
the stage, or whose literary era was in the past, it was in a con- 
scious spirit of superiority that he confronted the generation of 
his coevals and juniors, the natural subjects of his laureateship. 
Setting aside such men as Locke and Barrow, belonging more to 
other departments than that of literature proper, there were none of 
these coevals or juniors who were entitled to dispute his authority. 
There was the Duke of Buckingham, a year or two older than 
Dryden, at once the greatest wit and the greatest profligate about 
Charles's court, but whose attempts as a comic dramatist were 
little more than occasional ducal eccentricities. There were the 
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Earls of Dorset and Roscommon, both about Dryden's age, and 
both cultivated men and respectable versifiers. There was Thomas 
Spratt, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, and now chaplain to his 
grace of Buckingham, five years younger than Dryden, his fellow 
member in the Royal Society, and with considerable pretensions 
to literary excellence. There was the witty rake, Sir Charles 
Sedley, a man of frolic, like Buckingham, some seven years 
Dryden's junior, and the author of at least three comedies and 
three tragedies. There was the still more witty rake, Sir George 
Etherege, of about the same age, the author of two comedies, 
produced between 1660 and 1670, which, for ease and sprightly 
fluency surpassed anything that Dryden had done in the comic 
style. But ‘gentle George, as he was called, was incorrigibly 
lazy; and it did not seem as if the public would get anything 
more from him. In his place had come another gentleman- 
writer, young William Wycherly, whose first comedy had been 
written before Dryden's laureateship, though it was not acted till 
1672, and who was already famous as a wit. Of precisely the 
same age as Wycherly, and with a far greater quantity of comic 
writing in him, whatever might be thought of the quality, was 
Thomas Shadwell, whose bulky body was a perpetual source of 
jest against him, though he himself vaunted it as one of his many 
resemblances to Ben Jonson. ‘The contemporary opinion of these 
two last-named comic poets, Wycherly and Shadwell, after they 
came to be better known, is expressed in these lines from a poem 
of Rochester’s,— 
‘ Of all our modern wits, none seem to me 
Once to have touched upon true comedy, 
But hasty Shadwell and slow Wycherly. 
Shadwell’s unfinished works do yet impart 
Great proofs of force of Nature, none of Art. 
With just bold strokes he dashes here and there, 
Showing great mastery with little care ; 
Scorning to varnish his good touches o’er, 
To make the fools and women praise the more, 
But Wycherly earns hard whate’er he gains; 
He wants no judgment, and he spares no pains ; 
He frequently excels, and, at the least, 
Makes fewer faults than any of the rest.’ 


The author of these lines, the notorious Wilmot, Earl of Roches- 
ter, was also one of Dryden's literary subjects. He was but 
twenty-two years of age when Dryden became laureate; but 
before ten years of that laureateship were over he had blazed out, 
in rapid debauchery, his wretchedly-spent life. Younger by three 
years than Rochester, and also destined to a short life, though 
more of misery than of crime, was Thomas Otway, of whose six 
tragedies and four comedies, all produced during the laureateship 
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of Dryden, one at least has taken a place in our dramatic litera- 
ture, and is read still for its power and pathos. Associated with 
Otway's name is that of Nat. Lee, more than Otway’s match in 
fury, and who, after a brief career as a tragic dramatist and 
drunkard, became an inmate of Bedlam. Another writer of 
tragedy, whose career began with Dryden’s laureateship, was John 
Crowne, ‘little starched Johnny Crowne,’ as Rochester calls him, 
but whom so good a judge as Charles Lamb has thought worthy 
of commemoration as having written some really fine things. 
Finally, a few Nahum Tates, Elkanah Settles, ‘Tom D’Urfeys 
and other small celebrities, in whose company we may place 
Aphra Behn, the poetess, close the list. 

Doing our best to fancy this cluster of wits and playwriters, 
in the midst of which, from his appointment to the laureateship 
in 1670, at the age of forty, to his deposition from that office in 
1688, at the age of fifty-eight, Dryden is historically the princi- 
pal figure, we can very well see that not one of them all could wrest 
the dictatorship from him. With an income from various sources, 
including his salary as laureate and historiographer, and his re- 
ceipts from his engagement with Killigrew’s company, amounting 
in all to about 6001. a-year, which, according to Sir Walter 
Scott's computation, means about 18001. in our value, he had, 
during a portion of this time at least, all the means of external 
respectability in sufficient abundance. His reputation as the first 
dramatic author of the day, was already made; and if, as yet, 
there were others who had done as well or better as poets out of 
the dramatic walk, he more than made up for this by the excel- 
lence of his prologues and epilogues, and by his readiness and 
power as a prose-critic of general literattire. No one could deny 
that, though a rather heavy man in private society, and so slow 
and silent among the wits of the coffee-house that, but for the 
pleasure of seeing his placid face, the deeply indented leather 
chair on which he sat would have done as well to represent litera- 
ture there as his own presence in it, John Dryden, was all in all, 
the first wit of the age. There was not a Buckingham, nor an 
Etherege, nor a Shadwell, nor a starched Johnny Crowne, of them 
all, that singly would have dared to dispute his supremacy. And 
yet, as will happen, what his subjects would not dare to do singly, 
or ostensibly, some of them tried to compass by cabal and sys- 
tematic depreciation on particular points. In fact, Dryden had to 
fight pretty hard to maintain his place, and had to make an ex- 
ample or two of a rebel subject before the rest were terrified into 
submission. 

He was first attacked in the very field of his greatest triumphs 
—the drama. The attack was partly directed against himself 
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personally, partly against that style of the heroic or rhymed 
tragedy, of which he was the advocate and representative. ‘There 
had always been dissenters from this new fashion; and among 
these was the Duke of Buckingham, who had a natural genius 
for making fun of anything. Assisted, it is said, by his chaplain, 
Spratt, and by Butler, who had already satirized this style of 
tragedy by writing a dialogue, in which two cats are made to 
caterwaul to each other in heroics, the duke had amused his 
leisure by preparing a farce, in which heroic plays were held up 
to ridicule. In the original draft of the farce, Davenant was 
made the butt under the name of Bilboa; but, after Davenant’s 
death, the farce was recast, and Dryden substituted under the 
name of Bayes. The plot of this famous farce, the Rehearsal, is 
much the same as that of Sheridan’s Critic. The poet Bayes 
invites two friends, Smith and Johnson, to be present at the 
rehearsal of a heroic play which he is on the point of bringing 
out, and the humour consists in the supposed representation of 
this heroic play, while Bayes alternately directs the actors, and 
expounds the drift of the play and its beauties to Smith and 
Johnson, who all the while are laughing at him, and thinking it 
monstrous rubbish. Conceive a farce like this, written with 
amazing cleverness, and cram full of absurdities, produced in the 
very theatre where the echoes of Dryden's last sonorous heroics 
were still lingering, and acted by the same actors; conceive it 
interspersed with parodies of well-known passages from Dryden's 
plays, and with allusions to characters in these plays; conceive 
the actor who played the part of Bayes, dressed to look as like 
Dryden as possible, instructed by the duke to mimic Dryden's 
voice, and using phrases like ‘igad,’ and ‘i-fackins,’ which 
Dryden was in the habit of using in familiar conversation; and 
an idea may be formed of the sensation made by the Rehearsal 
in all theatrical circles on its first performance in the winter of 
1671. Its effect, though not immediate, was decisive. From 
that time the heroic or rhymed tragedy was felt to be doomed. 
Dryden, indeed, did not at once recant his opinion in favour of 
rhymed tragedies, but he yielded so far to the sentence pro- 
nounced against them, as to write only one more of the kind. 
Though thus driven out of his favourite style of the rhymed 
tragedy, however, he was not driven from the stage. Bound by 
his agreement with the king's company to furnish three plays 
a-year, he continued to make dramatic writing his chief occupa- 
tion; and almost his sole productions during the first ten years 
of his laureateship, were ten plays. Three of these were prose- 
comedies; one, a tragi-comedy, in blank verse and prose; one, 
an opera in rhyme; five tragedies in blank verse; and one, the 
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rhymed tragedy above referred to. It will be observed that this 
was at the rate of only one play a-year; whereas, by his engage- 
ment, he was to furnish three. The fact was, however, that the 
company were very indulgent to him, and let him have his full 
share of the receipts, averaging 300I. a-year, in return for but a 
third of the stipulated work. Notwithstanding this, we find 
them complaining, in 1679, that Dryden had behaved unhand- 
somely to them in carrying one of his plays to the other theatre, 
and so injuring their interests. As, from that year, none of 
Dryden’s plays were produced at the King’s Theatre, but all at 
the Duke's, till 1682, when the two companies were united, it is 
probable that, in that year, the bargain made with Killigrew 
terminated. It deserves notice, by the way, that the so-called 
‘opera’ was one entitled The State of Innocence, or The Fall 
of Man, founded on Milton’s Paradise Lost, and brought 
out in 1674-5, immediately after Milton’s death. That this was 
an equivocal compliment to Milton's memory, Dryden himself 
lived to acknowledge. He confessed to Dennis, twenty years 
afterwards, that at the time when he wrote that opera ‘ he knew 
not half the extent of Milton’s excellence. <A striking proof of 
Dryden’s immense veneration for Milton, considering how high 
his admiration of Milton had been even while he was alive ! 

Of these dramatic productions of Dryden during the first ten 
years of his laureateship, some were very carefully written. Thus 
Marriage-d-la-mode, performed in 1672, is esteemed one of his 
best comedies; and of the rhymed tragedy, Aurung-Zebe, per- 
formed in 1675, he himself says, in the Prologue— 


‘What verse can do he has performed in this, 
Which he presumes the most correct of his.’ 


The tragedy of All for Love, which followed Aurung-Zebe, in 
1678, and in which he falls back on blank verse, is pronounced 
by many. critics to be the very best of all his dramas; and per- 
haps none of his plays have been more read than the Spanish 
Friar, written in 1680. Yet it may be doubted if in any of these 
plays Dryden achieved a degree of immediate success equal to 
that which had attended his Tyrannic Love, and his Conquest of 
Granada, written before his laureateship. This was not owing 
so much to the single blow struck at his fame by Buckingham’s 
Rehearsal, as to the growth of that general spirit of criticism and 
disaffection which pursues every author after the public have 
become sufficiently acquainted with his style to expect the good, 
and look rather for the bad, in what he writes. Thus, we find 
one critic of the day, Martin Clifford, who was a man of some 
note, addressing Dryden, a year or two after his laureateship, in 
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this polite fashion: ‘You do live in as much ignorance and dark- 
‘ness as you did in the womb; your writings are like a Jack-of- 
‘ all-trades’ shop; they have a variety, but nothing of value; and 
‘if thou art not the dullest plant-animal that ever the earth 
‘ produced, all that I have conversed with are strangely mistaken 
‘in thee. This onslaught of Mr. Clifford's is clearly to be 
regarded as only that gentleman's; but what young Rochester 
said and thought about Dryden at this time is more likely to 
have been what was said and thought generally by the critical 
part of the town. 
* Well, sir, ’tis granted: I said Dryden’s rhymes 
Were stolen, unequal—nay, dull, many times. 
What foolish patron is there found of his, 
So blindly partial to deny me this ? 
But that his plays, embroidered up and down 
With wit and learning, justly pleased the town, 
In the same paper I as freely own. 
Yet, having this allowed, the heavy mass 
That stuffs up his loose volumes, must not pass. 
* * + * * 


But, to be just, ’twill to his praise be found, 
His excellencies more than faults abound ; 
Nor dare I from his sacred temples tear 

The laurel which he best deserves fo wear. 


And may I not have leave impartially 

To search and censure Dryden’s works, and try 
If these gross faults his choice pen doth commit, 
Proceed from want of judgment or of wit ; 

Or if his lumpish fancy doth refuse 

Spirit and grace to his loose slattern muse.’ 


We have no doubt this opinion, thus expressed by the scape- 
grace young earl, was very general. Dryden's own prose disqui- 
sitions on the principles of poetry may have helped to diffuse 
many of those notions of genuine poetical merit by which he was 
now tried. But, undoubtedly, what most of all tended to expose 
Dryden's reputation to the perils of criticism was the increasing 
number of his dramatic competitors, and the evident ability 
of some of them. True, most of these competitors were Dry- 
den’s personal friends, and some of the younger of them, as Lee, 
Shadwell, Crowne, and Tate, were in the habit of coming to him 
for prologues and epilogues, with which to increase the attractions 
of their plays. On more than one occasion, too, Dryden clubbed 
with Lee or Shadwell in the composition of a dramatic piece. 
But, though thus on a friendly footing with most of his contem- 
porary dramatists, and almost in a fatherly relation to some of 
them, Dryden's popularity was not the less affected by their com- 
petition. In the department of prose-comedy, Etherege, whose 
last and best comedy, Sir Fopling Flutter, was produced in 
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1676, and Wycherly, whose four celebrated comedies were all pro- 
duced between 1672 and 1677, had introduced a style compared 
with which Dryden’s best comic attempts were but heavy horse- 
play. Even the fat hulking Shadwell, who dashed off his come- 
dies as fast as he could write, had a vein of coarse natural humour 
which Dryden wanted. It was invain that Dryden tried to keep his 
pre-eminence against these rivals by increased strength of language, 
increased intricacy of plot, and an increased use of those brutal ob- 
scenities upon which they all relied so much in their efforts to please. 
One comedy in which Dryden, trusting too confidently to this last 
element of success, pushed grossness to the utmost conceivable 
limit, was hissed off the stage. In tragedy, it is true, his position 
was more firm. But even in this department, some niches were 
cut in the body of his fame. His friend, Nat. Lee, had produced 
one or two tragedies in which a tenderness and a wild force of 
passion were discerned, to which Dryden’s more masculine genius 
could not pretend; Crowne had also done one or two things of a 
superior character; and, though it was not till 1682 thai Otway 
produced his Venice Preserved, he had already given evidence 
of his mastery of dramatic pathos. All this Dryden might have 
seen without allowing himself to be much concerned, conscious as 
he must have been that in general strength he was still superior 
to all about him, however they might rival him in particulars. 
The deliberate resolution, however, of Rochester and some other 
aristocratic leaders of the fashion, to make good their criticisms 
on his writings, by setting up first one and then another of the 
dramatists of the day as patterns of a higher style of art than 
his, provoked him out of his composure. To show what he could 
do, if called upon to defend his rights against pretenders, he made 
a terrible example of one poor wretch, who had been puffed for 
the moment into undue popularity. This unfortunate was Elkanah 
Settle, and the occasion of the attack was a heroic tragedy written 
by Settle, acted with great success both on the stage and at 
Whitehall, and published with illustrative woodcuts. On this 
performance Dryden made a most merciless onslaught in a prose- 
criticism prefixed to his next published play, tearing Settle’s 
metaphors and grammar to pieces. Settle replied with some spirit, 
but little effect, and was, in fact, settled for ever. Rochester next 
patronized Crowne and Otway for a time, but soon gave them up, 
and contented himself with assailing Dryden more directly in such 
lampoons as we have quoted. In the year 1679, however, sus- 
pecting Dryden to have had a share in the authorship of a poem, 
then circulating in manuscript, in which certain liberties were 
taken with his name, he caused him to be way-laid and beaten as 
he was going home one evening through Rose-alley to his house 
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in Gerard-street. The poem, entitled An Essay on Satire, is 
usually printed among Dryden’s works; but it remains uncertain 
whether Dryden was really the author. 

It was fortunate for Dryden and for English literature that, 
just about this period, when he was beginning to be regarded as a 
veteran among the dramatists, whose farther services in that de- 
partment the town could afford to spare, circumstances led him, 
almost without any wish of his own, into a new path of literature. 
He was now arrived at the ripe age of fifty years, and, if an inventory 
had been made of his writings, they would have been found to con- 
sist of twenty-one dramas, with a series of critical prose-essays for 
the most part bound up with these dramas, and nothing in the 
nature of undramatic poetry, except a few occasional pieces, of 
which the Annus Mirabilis was still the chief. Had a discern- 
ing critic examined these works with a view to discover in what 
peculiar vein of verse, Dryden, if he abandoned the drama, might 
still do justice to his powers, he would certainly have selected the 
vein of reflective satire. Of the most nervous and emphatic 
lines that could have been quoted from his plays a large pro- 
portion would have been found to consist of what may be called 
maxim metrically expressed ; while, in his dramatic prologues and 
epilogues, which were always thought among the happiest efforts 
of his pen, the excellence would have been found to consist in 
very much the same power of direct didactic declamation applied 
satirically to the humours, manners, and opinions of the day. 
Whether any critic, observing all this, would have been bold 
enough to advise Dryden to take the hint, and quit the drama for 
satirical, controversial, and didactic poetry, we need not inquire. 

Circumstances compelled what advice might have failed to bring 
about. After some twenty years of political stagnation, or rather 
of political confusion, relieved only by the occasional cabals of 
leading statesmen, and by rumours of Catholic and Protestant 
plots, the old Puritan feeling and the general spirit of civil liberty, 
which the Restoration had but pent up within the vitals of Eng- 
land, broke forth in a regular and organized form as modern 
English Whiggism. The controversy had many ramifications, 
but its immediate phase at that moment was an antagonism of 
two parties on the question of the succession to the crown after 
Charles should die—the Tories and Catholics maintaining the 
rights of the Duke of York as the legal heir; and the Whigs and 
Protestants rallying, for want of a better man, round Charles's 
illegitimate son, the handsome and popular Duke of Monmouth, 
then a puppet in the hands of Shaftesbury, the recognised leader 


of the opposition. Charles himself was forced by reasons of* 


state to take part with his brother, and to frown on Monmouth; 
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but this did not prevent the lords and wits of the time from dis- 
tributing themselves pretty equally between the two parties, and 
fighting out the dispute with all the weapons of intrigue and ridi- 
cule. Shadwell, Settle, and some other minor poets, lent their pens 
to the Whigs, and wrote squibs and satires in the Whig service. 
Lee, Otway, Tate, and others, worked for the court party. Dryden, 
as laureate and Tory, had but one course to take. He plunged into 
the controversy with the whole force of his genius; and in Novem- 
ber, 1681, when the nation was waiting for the trial of Shaftes- 
hury, then a prisoner in the Tower, he published his satire of 
Absalom and Achitophel, in which, under the thin veil of a 
story of Absalom’s rebellion against his father David, the existing 
political state of England was represented from the Tory point of 
view. Among the characters portrayed in it, Dryden had the 
satisfaction of introducing his old critic, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, upon whom he now took ample revenge. 

The satire of Absalom and Achitophel, than which nothing 
finer of the kind had ever appeared in England, and which indeed 
surpassed all that could have been expected even from Dryden at 
that time, was the first of a series of polemical or satirical poems 
the composition of which occupied the last eight years of his 
laureateship. The Medal, a Satire against Sedition, appeared 
in March 1682, as the poet’s comment on the popular enthu- 
siasm occasioned by the acquittal of Shaftesbury; Mac Flecknoe, 
in which Shadwell, as poet-in-chief of the Whigs, received a 
thrashing all to himself, was published in October in the same 
year; and, a month later, there appeared the so-called Second 
Part of Absalom and Achitophel, written by Nahum Tate, under 
Dryden’s superintendence, and with interpolations from Dryden’s 
pen. In the same avowed character, as literary champion of 
the government and the party of the Duke of York, Dryden 
continued to labour during the remainder of the reign of Charles. 
His Religio Laici, indeed, produced early in 1683, and forming 
a metrical statement of the grounds and extent of his own 
attachment to the Church of England, can hardly have been 
destined for immediate political service. But the solitary pla 
which he wrote about this period—a tragedy called The Duke of 
Guise—was certainly intended for political effect; as was also 
a translation from the French of a work on the history of French 
Calvinism. 

How ill requited Dryden was for these services appears but too 
. clearly from evidence proving that, at this time, he was in great 
pecuniary difficulties. At the time when the king’s cast-off 
mistresses were receiving pensions of 10,000/. a year, and when 
130,0001., or more, was squandered every year on secret court- 
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purposes, Dryden's salary as laureate remained unpaid for four 
years ; and when, in consequence of his repeated solicitations, 
an order for part payment of the arrears was at last issued in 
May, 1684, it was for the miserable pittance of one quarter's 
salary, due at midsummer, 1680, leaving fifteen quarters, or 7501. 
still in arrears. It appears, however, from a document published 
for the first time by Mr. Bell, that an additional pension of 1001. 
a-year was at this time conferred on Dryden—that pension to 
date retrospectively from 1680, and the arrears to be paid, as 
convenient, along with the larger arrears of salary. How far 
Dryden benefited by this nominal increase of his emoluments 
from government, or whether any further portion of the arrears 
was paid up, while Charles continued on the throne, can hardly 
be ascertained. Charles died in February, 1684-5, and Dryden, 
as in duty bound, wrote his funeral panegyric. In this Pindaric, 
which is entitled Threnodia Augustalis, the poet seems to hint, 
as delicately as the occasion would permit, at the limited extent 
of his pecuniary obligations to the deceased monarch. 


‘ As when the new-born pheenix takes his way, 
His rich paternal regions to survey, 
Of airy choristers a numerous train 
Attends his wondrous progress o’er the plain ; 
So, rising from his father’s urn, 
So glorious did our Charles return. 
The officious muses came along— 
A gay harmonious choir, like angels ever young ; 
The muse, that mourns him now, his happy triumph sung. 
Even they could thrive in his auspicious reign ; 
And such a plenteous crop they bore 
Of purest and well-winnowed grain, 
As Britain never knew before ; 
Though little was their hire, and light their gain, 
Yet somewhat to their share he threw. 
Fed from his hand, they sung and flew, 
Like birds of Paradise, that lived on morning dew. 
Oh, never let their lays his name forget! 
The pension of a prince’s praise is great.’ 


If there was any literary man in whose favour James IT. on 
his accession, might have been expected to relax his parsimonious 
habits, it was Dryden. The poet had praised him and made a 
hero of him for twenty years, and had, during the last four years, 
been working for him incessantly. In acknowledgment of these 
services, James could not do otherwise than continue him in the 
laureateship ; but this was all that he seemed inclined to do. In 
the new patent issued for the purpose, not only was there no 
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renewal of the deceased king's private grant of 1001. a-year, but 
even the annual butt of sherry, hitherto forming part of the 
laureate’s allowance, was discontinued, and the salary limited to 
the precise money payment of 2001. a-year. If, as is probable, 
the salary was now more punctually paid than it had been under 
Charles, the reduction may have been of less consequence. In 
March, 1685-6, however, James opened his purse, and, by fresh 
letters patent, conferred on Dryden a permanent additional 
salary of 1001. a-year, thus raising the annual income of the 
laureateship to 3001. The explanation of this unusual piece of 
liberality on the part of James, has been generally supposed to 
lie in the fact that, in the course of the preceding year, Dryden 
had proved the thorough and unstinted character of his loyalty, 
by declaring himself a convert to the king’s religion. That 
Dryden’s passing over to the Catholic church was contempo- 
raneous with the increase of his pension, is a fact; but what 
may have been the exact relation between the two events is a 
question which one ought to be cautious in answering. Mr. 
Macaulay's view of the case is harsh enough. ‘Finding,’ he says, 
‘that if he continued to call himself a Protestant, his services 
‘would be overlooked, he declared himself a Papist. The king's 
‘ parsimony instantly relaxed. Dryden was gratified with a pension 
‘of one hundred pounds a-year, and was employed to defend 
‘his new religion both in prose and verse.’ Sir Walter Scott's 
view is more charitable, and, we believe, more just. He regards 
Dryden's conversion as having been, in the main, honest to the 
extent professed by himself, though his situation and expectations 
may have co-operated to effect it. In support of this view Mr. 
Bell points out the fact that the pension granted by James, was, 
after all, only a renewal of a pension granted by Charles, and 
which, not being secured by letters patent, had lapsed on that 
king’s decease. Dryden, it is also to be remarked, remained 
sufficiently staunch to his new faith during the rest of his life, 
and seems even to have felt a kind of comfort in it. Probably, 
therefore, the true state of the case is, that conformity to the 
Catholic religion, at the time when Dryden embraced it, was the 
least troublesome mode of systematizing for his own mind a 
number of diverse speculations, personal and political, that were 
then perplexing him; and that, afterwards, in consequence of the 
very obloquy which his change of religion drew upon him from 
all quarters, he hugged his new creed more closely, so as to coil 
round him, for the first time in his life, a few threads of private 
theological conviction. This is not very different from the notion 
entertained by Sir Walter Scott, who argues that Dryden's con- 
version was not, except in outward profession, a change from 
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Protestant to Catholic belief, but rather like that of Gibbon, a 
choice of Catholicism as the most convenient resting-place for a 
mind tired of Pyrrhonism, and disposed to cut short the process 
of emancipation from it by taking a decisive step at once. 

At all events, Dryden showed sufficient polemical energy in 
the service of the religion which he had adopted. He became 
James's literary factotum, the defender in prose and in verse of 
the worst measures of his rule; and was ready to do battle with 
Stillingfleet, Burnet, or any one else that dared to use a pen on 
the other side. As if to make the highest display of his powers 
as a versifier at a time when his character as a man was lowest, 
he published, in 1687, his controversial allegory of The Hind 
and the Panther, by far the largest and most elaborate of all his 
original poems. In this poem, in which the various churches 
and sects of the day figure as beasts—the Church of Rome as a 
‘ milk-white hind,’ innocent and unchanged; the Church of Eng- 
land as a ‘panther,’ spotted, but still beautiful; Presbyterianism 
as a haggard ugly ‘wolf; Independency as the ‘bloody bear; 
the Baptists as the ‘bristled boar; the Unitarians as the ‘ false 
fox; the Freethinkers as the ‘buffoon ape; and the Quakers as 
the timid ‘hare—Dryden showed that, whatever his new faith 
had done for him, it had not changed his genius for satire. In 
fact, precisely as during the reign of James, Dryden appears 
personally as a solitary giant, warring on the wrong side, so this 
poem remains as the sole literary work of any excellence in which 
the wretched spirit of that reign is fully represented. Dryden 
himself, as if he had thrown all his force into it, wrote little else 
in verse till the year 1688, when, on the occasion of the birth 
of James's son, afterwards the Pretender, he made himself the 
spokesman of the exulting Catholics, and published his Britannia 
Rediwviva. 

‘See how the venerable infant lies 
In early pomp; how through the mother’s eyes 
The father’s soul, with an undaunted view, 
Looks out, and takes our homage as his due. 
See on his future subjects how he smiles, 
Nor meanly flatters, nor with craft beguiles ; 
But with an open face, as on his throne, . 
Assures our birthrights, and secures his own.’ 


Within a few months after these lines were written, the father, 
the mother, and the baby were turned out of England; Dutch 
William was king; and the Whigs had it all to themselves. 
Dryden, as a matter of course, had to give up the laureateship ; 
and, as William had but a small choice of poets, Shadwell was 
the person put in his place. 
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The concluding period of Dryden's career, extending from the 
Revolution to his death in 1700, exhibits him as a Tory patriarch 
lingering in the midst of a Whig generation, and still, despite 
the change of dynasty, retaining his literary pre-eminence. For 
‘a while, of course, he was under a cloud; but after it had passed 
‘away, he was at liberty to make his own terms with the public. 
The country, indeed, could have no literature except what he 
and such as he chose to furnish. Locke, Sir William Temple, 
and others were now in a position to bring forward speculations 
smothered during the previous reigns, and to scatter seeds that 
might spring up in new literary forms. Burnet, Tillotson, and 
others might represent Whiggism in the church. But all the 
literary men, especially such, whose services were available at the 
beginning of the new reign, were men who, whatever might be 
their voluntary relations to the new Whig order of things, had 
been more or less trained in the school of the Restoration, and 
accustomed to the supremacy of Dryden. The Earl of Rochester, 
‘the Earl of Roscommon, the Duke of Buckingham, Etherege the 
‘dramatist, and poor Otway, were dead; but Shadwell, Settle, Lee, 
Crowne, Tate, Wycherly, the Earl of Dorset, Tom D’Urfey, and 
Sir Charles Sedley, were still alive. Shadwell, coarse and fat as 
ever, enjoyed the laureateship till his death, in 1692, when 
Nahum Tate was appointed to succeed him. Settle had degene- 
rated into the City showman. Lee, liberated from Bedlam, con- 
tinued to write tragedies till April, 1692, when he tumbled over 
‘a bulk going home drunk at night, through Clare Market, and 
was killed or stifled among the snow. Little starched Johnny 
Crowne kept up the respectability of his character. Wycherly 
lived as a man of fashion about town, and wrote no more. Sedley 
and the Earl of Dorset were also idle; and Tom D’Urfey made 
small witticisms, and called them “pills to purge melancholy.’ 
Among such men Dryden, so long as he cared to be seen among 
them, held necessarily his old place. Nor were there any of the 
younger men, as yet known, in whom the critics recognised, or 
who recognised in themselves, any title to renounce allegiance to 
the ex-laureate. Thomas Southerne had begun his prolific career 
as a dramatist in 1682, when Dryden furnished him with a pro- 
logue to his first play; but, though after the Revolution he made 
more money by his dramas than ever Dryden had made by his, 
he was ashamed to admit the fact to Dryden himself. Matthew 
Prior, twenty-four years of age at the Revolution, had made his 
first literary appearance before it, in no less important a character 
than that of one of Dryden’s political antagonists; but though 
The Town and Country Mouse had been a decided hit, and 
Dryden himself was said to have winced under it, no one pre- 
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tended that the author was anything more than a clever young 
man, who had sat in Dryden's company, and turned his opportu- 
nities to account. Five years after the Revolution, Congreve 
produced his first comedy at the age of twenty-four; but it was 
Congreve's greatest boast in after life, that that comedy had won 
him the warm praises of Dryden, and laid the foundation of the 
extraordinary friendship which had subsisted between them during 
Dryden's last years, when they used to walk together and dine 
together as father and son. During these last years Dryden, had 
he been willing to see merit in any other comedies than those of 
his young friend Congreve, might have hailed his equal in Van- 
brugh, and his superior in Farquhar, then beginning to write for 
the stage. Among their coevals, destined to some distinction, 
he might have marked Colley Cibber, Nicholas Rowe, and John 
Philips, the pleasing parodist of Milton. Of the epics of Black- 
more he had quite enough, at least three of those immense per- 
formances having been given to the world before Dryden died. 
At the time of Dryden's death, his kinsman, Jonathan Swift, was 
thirty-three years of age; Richard Steele was thirty; Daniel 
Defoe was thirty; Addison was twenty-nine; Shaftesbury, the 
essayist, was twenty-nine; Bolingbroke was twenty-two; and 
Parnell the poet, twenty-one. With these men a new literary 
movement was to take its origin; but they had hardly yet begun 
their work; and there was not one of them, Swift excepted, that 
would not, in the height of his subsequent fame, have been proud 
to acknowledge his obligations to Dryden. Alexander Pope, the 
next Englishman that was to take a place in general literature as 
high, or nearly as high as that occupied by Dryden, had been 
born only in the year of the Revolution, and was consequently 
but a precocious boy of twelve when Dryden left the scene. 
Virgilium tantum vidit, as he used himself to say. 

Living, a hale patriarch, among these newer men, Dryden 
partly influenced them, and was partly influenced by them. On 
the one hand, it was from his chair in Will's Coffee-house, that 
those literary decrees were issued, which still ruled the judgment 
of the town; and for a young author, on visiting Will's, to receive 
a pinch from Dryden’s snuff-box, was equivalent to his formal 
admission into that society of wits. On the other hand, the 
times were su changed and the men were so changed, that Dryden, 
dictator as he was, had to yield in some points, and defend him- 
self in others. His cousin Swift, whom he had offended by an 
unfavourable judgment given in private on some of his poems, 
was the only man who would have made a wholesale attack upon 
his literary reputation; but the moral character of his writings 
was a subject on which adverse criticism was likely to be more 
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general. At first, indeed, there was little perceptible improve- 
ment in the moral tone of the literature of the Revolution, as 
compared with that of the Restoration—the elder dramatists, such 
as Shadwell, still writing in the fashion to which they had been 
accustomed; and the younger ones, such as Congreve and Van- 
bragh, deeming it a point of honour to be as immoral as their 
predecessors. In the course of a few years, however, what with 
the influence of a Whig court, what with other causes, a purer 
and more delicate taste crept in; and people became ashamed of 
what their fathers. had delighted in. Dryden lived to see the 
beginnings of this important change, and, with many expressions 
of regret for his own past delinquencies in this respect, to welcome 
the appearance of a chaster literature. 

Those of Dryden’s writings, which were produced during the 
twelve years of his life subsequent to the Revolution, constitute an 
important part of his literary remains, not merely in point of bulk, 
but also in respect of a certain general peculiarity of their 
character. They may be described as for the most part belonging 
to the department of pure, as distinct from that of controversial, 
literature. Dryden did not indeed wholly abandon satire and 
controversy after the Revolution; but his aim after that period 
seemed rather to be to produce such literature as would at once 
be acceptable to the public, and earn for himself the most money 
with the least trouble. Deprived of his laureateship, and so 
rendered almost entirely dependent on his pen, at a time when age 
was creeping upon him, and the expenses of his family were 
greater than ever, he was obliged to make considerations of 
economy paramount in his choice of work. As was natural, he 
fell back at first on the drama, and his five last plays, two of 
which are tragedies, one an opera, and two comedies, were all pro- 
duced between 1689 and 1694. The profits of these dramas, 
however, were insufficient, and he was obliged to eke them out by 
all those devices of dedication to private noblemen, execution of lite- 
rary commissions for elegiac poems and the like, which then formed 
part of the professional author's means of livelihood. Sums of 
501., 100/., and even, in one or two cases, 5001., were earned by 
Dryden in this disagreeable way from earls, squires, and clubs of 
gentlemen. His poem of Eleonora was a 5001. commission, 
executed for the Earl of Abingdon, who wanted a poem in 
memory of his deceased wife, and, without knowing anything of 
Dryden personally, applied to him to write it, just as now, in a 
similar case, a commission might be given to a popular sculptor 
for a post mortem statue. In spite of the utmost allowance for 
the custom of the time, no one, knowing the circumstances, can 
read the poem now without absolute disgust; and, unwilling as 
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we are to think so, it does show a certain lowness of mind in 

Dryden to have been able, under any pressure of necessity, to 

write for hire such extravagances as that poem contains respect- 

ing a person he had never seen. Far more honourable were Dry- 

den’s earnings from work done for Jacob Tonson, the publisher. 

His dealings with Tonson had begun before the Revolution ; but, 

after the Revolution, Tonson was his mainstay. First came several 

volumes of miscellanies, consisting of select poems, published and 
unpublished, with scraps of prose and translation. Then, catching 
at the hint furnished by the success of some of the scraps of 
translation from the Latin and Greek poets, Dryden and Tonson 
found it mutually advantageous to prosecute that vein. Juvenal 
and Persius were translated under Dryden's care, and in 1697, 
after three years of labour, he gave to the world his completed 
translation of Virgil. Looking about for a task to succeed this, 
he undertook to furnish Tonson with so many thousand lines of 
narrative verse, to be published under the title of Fables. Where 
the fables came from Tonson did not care, provided they would 
sell; and Dryden, with his rapid powers of versification, soon 
produced versions of some tales of Chaucer and Boccaccio which 
answered the purpose exceedingly well. They were printed 
in 1699. Of the other poems written by Dryden in his last 
years, his Alexander's Feast is the most celebrated. He con- 
tinued his literary labours till within a few days of his death, 
which happened on the Ist of May, 1700. 

When we inquire what it is that makes Dryden’s name so im- 
portant as to entitle it to rank, as it seems to do, the fifth in the 
series of great English poets after Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
and Milton, we find that it is nothing else than the fact, brought 
out in the preceding sketch, that, steadily and industriously, for a 
period of forty-two years, he kept in the front of the national 
literature, such as it then was. Itis because he represents the entire 
literary development of the Restoration; it is because he fills up, 
as it were, the whole interval between 1658 and 1700—thus con- 
necting the age of Puritanism and Milton, with the age of the 
Queen Anne wits—that we give him such a place in such a list. 
The reason is a chronological one, rather than one of strict com- 
parison of personal merits. Though we place Dryden fifth in the 
list after Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, it is not 
necessarily because we regard him as the co-equal of those men in 
genius; it is only because, passing onward in time, his is the next 
name of very distinguished magnitude after theirs. Personally there 
is no one that would compare Dryden with Shakespeare or Milton; 
and perhaps there are not many now that would compare him with 
Chaucer or Spenser. On the whole, if the estimate be one 
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of general intellectual strength, he takes rank only with the first 
of the second class, as with the Jonsons, the Fletchers, and 
others of the Elizabethan age; while if the estimate have regard 
to genuine poetic or imaginative power, he sinks below even 
these. Yet, if historical reasons only are regarded, Dryden has 
perhaps a better right to his place in the list than any of the 
others. At least as strictly as Chaucer is the representative of 
the English literature of the latter half of the fourteenth century, 
far more strictly than Spenser or Shakespeare are the representa- 
tives of the literature of their times, and in a more broad and ob- 
vious manner than Milton is the literary representative of the Com- 
monwealth, Dryden represents the literary activity of the reigns of 
Charles and James, and of the greater part of that of King William. 
Davenant, Butler, Waller, Etherege, Otway, Wycherly, Southerne, 
Prior, and Congreve, are names leading us, piecemeal as it were, 
over the same period, and illustrating perhaps more exquisitely 
than Dryden some of its individual characteristics ; but for a solid 
representative of the period as a whole, resuming in himself all 
its more prominent characteristics in one substantial aggregate, 
we are obliged to take Dryden. ‘Twelve years of his literary life 
he laboured as a strong junior among the Davenants, the Butlers, 
and the Wallers, qualifying himself to set them aside; eighteen 
years more were spent in acknowledged lordship over the Ethe- 
reges, Otways, and Wycherlys, who occupied the middle of the 
period ; and during the twelve concluding years, he was a patriarch 
among the Southernes, and Priors, and Congreves, in whose lives 
the period wove itself into the next. 

And yet, personally, as well as historically, Dryden is a man of 
no mean importance. Not only is he the largest figure in one 
epoch of our literature; he is a very considerable figure also in 
our literature as a whole. To begin with the most obvious, but 
at the same time not the least noteworthy of his claims, the 
quantity of his contributions to our literature was large. He was 
a various and voluminous writer. In Scott's collected edition of 
his works, they fill seventeen octavo volumes. About seven of 
these volumes consist of dramas, with accompanying prefaces and 
dedications, the number of dramas being in all twenty-eight. 
Two volumes more embrace the polemical poems, the satires, and 
the poems of contemporary historical allusion, written chiefly 
between 1681 and 1683. One volume is filled with odes, songs, 
and lyrical pieces, written at various times. The fables, or 
metrical tales, redacted in his old age from Chaucer and Boc- 
caccio, occupy a volume and a half. Three volumes and a half 
are devoted to the translations from the classic poets, including 
Virgil. The remaining two volumes consist of miscellaneous 
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prologues, epilogues, and witty pieces of verse, and of miscel- 
laneous prose-writings, original and translated, including the 
critical essay on dramatic poetry. Considered as a whole, the 
matter of the seventeen volumes is a goodly contribution from 
one man, as respects both extent and variety. Spread over forty- 
two years, it does not argue that excessive industry which Scott, 
of all men in the world, has found in it; but it fairly entitles 
Dryden to take his place among those writers who deserve regard 
for the quantity of their writings, in addition to whatever regard 
they may be entitled to on the score of quality. And it is a fact 
worth noting, that most writers who have taken a high place in 
literature have been voluminous—have not only written well, but 
have written much. There are two ways, also, of writing much. One 
may write much variously, or one may write much all of one kind. 
Dryden was various as well as voluminous. 

Of all that Dryden wrote, however, there is but a comparatively 
small portion that has won for itself a permanent place in our 
literature; and in this Dryden differs from other writers who 
have been equally voluminous. In other words, it is a significant 
circumstance about Dryden that the proportion of that part of 
his matter which survives, or deserves to survive, to that part 
which was squandered away on the age it was first written for, 
and there ended, is unusually small. In Shakespeare, there is very 
little that is felt to be of such inferior quality as not to be worth 
reading in due time and place. In Milton, there is, if we con- 
sider only his poetry, still less. All Chaucer, almost, is felt to 
be .worth preservation by those who like Chaucer; all Words- 
worth, almost, by those who like Wordsworth. But, except for 
library-purposes, there is no admirer of Dryden that would care 
to save more than a small select portion of what he wrote. His 
satires and polemical poems; one or two of his odes; his trans- 
lation of Virgil; his fables; one of his comedies, and one of his 
tragedies, by way of specimen of his dramatic powers; a complete 
set of his prologues, for the sake of their allusions to con- 
temporary manners and humours; and a few pieces of his prose, 
to show his style of criticism—these would together form a 
collection not much more than a fourth part of the whole, and 
which would require to be yet farther winnowed, were the purpose 
to leave only what was sterling and in Dryden's best manner. 
Mr. Parker's edition, which comprises in three volumes all 
Dryden’s original non-dramatic poetry, and the best collection 
of his prologues and epilogues yet made, is itself a surfeit of 
matter. It is exactly such an edition of Dryden as ought to be 
included in a series of the English poets intended to be complete; 
but even in it there is more of dross than of ore. 
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What is the reason of this? How is it that in Dryden, the 
proportion of what is now rubbish to what is still precious as a 
literary possession is so much greater than in most other writers 
of great celebrity? There are two reasons for it. The first is, 
that originally, and in its own nature, much of the matter that 
Dryden put forth was not of a kind for which his genius was 
fitted. Whatever his own imagination constructed on the large 
scale was mean and conventional. Wherever, as in his trans- 
lations of Virgil and his imitations of Chaucer and Boccaccio, he 
employed his powers of language and verse in refurbishing matter 
invented by others, the poetical substance of his writings is 
valuable; but the sheer produce of his own imagination, as in 
his dramas, is in general such stuff as nature disowns, and no 
creature can take pleasure in. There is no fine power of dramatic 
story, no exquisite invention of character or circumstance, no 
truth to nature in ideal landscape: at the utmost, there is con- 
ventional dramatic situation, with an occasional flash of splendid 


dubious imagery such as may be struck out in the heat of heroic 
declamation. ‘Thus— 


‘T am as free as Nature first made man, 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran.’ 


Dryden's natural powers, as all his critics have remarked, lay not 
so much in the imaginative as in the didactic, the declamatory, 
and the ratiocinative. What Johnson claims for him, and what 
seems to have been claimed for him in his own life-time, was the 
credit of being one of the best reasoners in verse that ever wrote. 
Mr. Macaulay means very much the same thing when he calls 
Dryden a great ‘critical poet, and the founder of the ‘critical 
school of English poetry. Probably Milton meant something 
of the kind, when he said that Dryden was a rhymer, but 
no poet. It was in declamatory and didactic rhyme, with all 
that could consist with it, that Dryden excelled. It was 
in the metrical utterance of weighty sentences, in the me- 
trical conduct of an argument, in vehement satirical invective, 
and in such passages of lyric passion as depended for their 
effect on rolling grandeur of sound, that he was pre-eminently 
great. Even his imagination worked more powerfully, and 
his perceptions of physical circumstance became keener and 
truer, under the influence of polemical rage, the pursuit of terse 
maxim, or the passion for sonorous declamation. Thus— 


‘ And every shekel which he can receive 
Shall cost a limb of his prerogative.’ 
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Or, in his character of Shaftesbury, 
* Of these the false Achitophel was first : 


A name to all succeeding ages curst ; 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit ; 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit; 

Restless, unfixed in principles and place ; 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace ; 

A fiery soul, which worketh out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity ; 

Pleased with the danger when the waves went high, 
He sought the storms; but, for a calm unfit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands, to boast his wit. 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide.’ 


Or, in the lines which he sent to Tonson the publisher as a 
specimen of what he could do in the way of portrait-painting, if 
Tonson did not send him supplies— 


‘ With leering looks, bull-faced, and freckled fair, 
With two left legs, and Judas-coloured hair, 
And frowzy pores, that taint the ambient air.’ 


And, again, in every passage in the noble ode on Alexander's 
Feast, as thus— 
‘ With ravished ears 
The monarch hears ; 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres.’ 


In satire, in critical disquisition, in aphoristic verse, or in lyrical 
grandiloquence, Dryden was in his natural element; and one 
reason why, of all the matter of his voluminous works, so small 
a portion is of permanent literary value, is that, in his attempts 
after literary variety he could not or would not restrict himself 
within these proper limits of his genius. 

But, besides this, Dryden was a slovenly worker within his 
own field. Even of what he could do best, he did little con- 
tinuously in a thoroughly careful manner. In his best poem, 
there are not twenty consecutive lines without some logical in- 
coherence, some confusion of metaphor, some inaccuracy,of lan- 
guage, or some evident strain of the meaning for the sake of the 
metre. His strength lies in passages and weighty interspersed 
lines, not in whole poems. Even in Dryden's life-time this 
complaint was made. It was hinted at in The Rehearsal; 
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Rochester speaks of Dryden's ‘slattern muse; and Blackmore, 

who criticised Dryden in his old age, expresses the common 

opinion distinctly and deliberately— 

‘Into the melting-pot when Dryden comes, 
What horrid stench will rise, what noisome fumes ! 
How will he shrink, when all his lewd allay, 
And wicked mixture, shall be purged away ? 
When once his boasted heaps are melted down, 
A chest-full scarce will yield one sterling crown ; 
But what remains will be so pure, ’t will bear 
The examination of the most severe.’ 

This is true, though it was Blackmore who said it. We think, 

however, that Dryden's slovenliness consisted not so much in a 

disposition to spare pains, as in a constitutional robustness which 

rendered artistic perfection all but impossible to him even when 

he laboured hardest to attain it. Our notion of Dryden is that 

he was originally a robust man, who, when he first engaged in 
poetry, could produce nothing better than strong stanzas of 

rather wooden sound and mechanism; who, by dint of perse- 

verance and continual work, however, drilled his genius into 

higher susceptibility, and a conscious aptitude and mastery in 

certain directions; and who, the older he grew, became mellower, 

more musical, and more imaginative, simply because what had 

been robustness at first had by long practice been subdued and 

welded into flexibility and nerve. It is stated of Dryden, that in 

his earlier life, at least, he used, as a preparation for writing, to 

induce on himself an artificial state of languor, by taking medi- 

cine or letting blood. The trait, we think, is characteristic. 
’ Dryden’s whole literary career was but a metaphor of it. Had 

he died before 1670, or even before 1681, when his Annus 

Mirabilis was still his most ambitious production, he would have 

been remembered as little more than a robust versifier; but, living 

as he did till 1700, he performed work which has entitled him to 

rank among English poets. As a contributor to the actual body 

of our literature, and as a man who produced by his influence a 

lasting effect on its literary methods, Dryden’s place is certainly 

high; and we are glad to see a new edition of his poems so 

admirably edited, and put forth under such good auspices. The 
edition, we may remark, is beautifully printed, and astonishingly 
cheap. 
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Arr. II.—(1.) Of the Plurality of Worlds: an Essay. London: 
John W. Parker and Son. 1853. 

(2.) More Worlds than One, the Creed of the Philosopher, and the 
Hope of the Christian. By Str Davip Brewster, K.H., D.C.L., 
&e. &. London: John Murray. 1854. 


VaRIOUS estimates have been formed of the number of stars in 
the visible universe. According to the computation of Sir John 
Herschel many of the globular clusters which appear to be mere 
-dots of light on the face of the firmament are found, on telescopic 
dissection, to consist of from ten to twenty thousand separate orbs. 
The Milky Way alone, which is supposed to be but one of numerous 
astral systems, is literally powdered with stars, and not less than 
eighteen millions have been calculated to exist in this stupendous 
belt. Since the days when Galileo began to penetrate the heavens 
with his ‘optic tube,’ the limits of the universe have been 
gradually expanding, and as the vision of man has travelled 
further and further into space, suns appear to have multiplied 
with such profusion that it would seem alike impious and im- 
possible to anticipate an Ultima Thule for such a magnificent 
creation. And if the starry panorama which lies open to our 
view were simply doubled or trebled, still more if it be indefinitely 
repeated beyond the frontiers of our vision, what mind can grasp 
the faintest notion of the wealth of worlds which the heavens 
contain? Considering also the vast distances at which the 
nearest of these stellar bodies are stationed, and that they shine 
by their own intrinsic light, it would be difficult to doubt that 
they are all immensely larger than our own little earth, and at 
the same time it is natural to conclude that, like our own sun, 
they may often at least be surrounded by families of planets to 
which their light and heat are specially dispensed. Glancing, 
then, at the globe we inhabit, the only question which it would 
seem reasonable or even practicable to raise, is this—what rank 
does this tiny ball hold in the glittering array of heaven? 
What is its position among that burning host? But as many 
who gaze upon that ‘confluence of ethereal fires’ are unable to 
appreciate the spaces and magnitudes which science discloses, 
the question has frequently assumed a much haughtier aspect, 
and man has often touched the stars with his sublime head to 
ask them in a patronizing tone, whether they could possibly 
pretend to be worlds at all? Had there been but one more orb 
in creation, measuring some eight thousand miles diameter, most 
people would have inferred that such a brother globe had been 
built for a similar use, and that like Klopstock’s Adamida—the 
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analogue of our own planet in all but the depravity of its 
denizens—it was really the abode of an intelligent race. But 
when, on attempting to run over the magnificent muster roll of 
the heavens we find the celestial bodies registered by millions, 
does it not appear monstrous to question their functions and 
limit all rational life to one little dependent orb ? Some thinking 
men still say—no ; others consider it to be as presumptuous to 
assert it, as if a child, born in some undistinguished village in 
England, had returned itself to the last census as the only being 
in the British empire possessed of a soul—all the rest of the 
twenty-one millions consisting of mere brainless automata. The 
number of those who hold the negative opinion has been continu- 
ally decreasing ; and amongst men of science, not less than amongst 
intelligent persons who content themselves with a popular glance 
at the subject merely, the positive doctrine would probably be 
carried, on a show of hands, by an immense majority. 

To arrest this tendency, the book which heads our article has 
been produced. It is a perfect phenomenon in the literature of 
science. Written by a man of remarkable ability, and written, 
too, if common report and intrinsic evidence are to be trusted, 
by a man of high distinction as a philosopher, it appears to us 
to exhibit such an amount of perverted ingenuity, that, whilst 
we admire his singular adroitness, we are compelled to regret the 
expenditure of so much genius upon a cause which the author 
himself too plainly distrusts. Almost every page of the essay 
indicates a conviction that the negative theory he professes to 
defend, requires to be maintained by a series of dialectical ruses 
which, however unsatisfactory to those who look for solid argu- 
ments, will prove extremely piquant and refreshing to those who 
regard the work simply as a printed display of gladiatorship. 
Full of dashing surmises, which, if correct, would shake the 
authority of some of the most natural conclusions to be found 
in the whole compass of astronomy ; it is just one of those bold 
books which, if we may use the expression, ‘ knocks the breath 
out of you’ by the very audacity of its assertions. A simple 
believer in the plurality of worlds, will read it with pretty much 
the same feeling as a plain man might have listened to the Greek 
sophists, whilst proving in the most conclusive manner possible, 
that there could be no such thing as motion; or that it would 
be impossible to make a ‘heap’ of sand because no one could 
say how many grains were required to constitute a ‘ heap.’ Those 
of keener perceptions, whose logical faculties have been sharpened 
by tolerable practice, will follow the author with all the interest 
which a series of dexterous, but fallacious manceuvres, must 
inspire. We assure them they will witness a merry spectacle 
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when they behold an intellectual Titan piling up assumption upon as- 
sumption as if he hoped thereby to scale the heavens, and not only to 
depose the heathen gods who inhabit the solar system, but to wrench 
the stars from their thrones, and dismantle the whole universe. 

First of all he deprecates the idea of giving offence to those who 
may deem the plurality of worlds an item in the creed of natural 
religion. He thinks the question is chiefly one of scientific evi- 
dence, to be settled by a jury of physicists, and not by a council 
of theologians. It is to be regretted, indeed, that matters of philo- 
sophy should have so frequently been carried to the wrong court 
for decision, just as the question of the earth’s rotundity was 
submitted to the doctors of Salamanca in the days of Columbus, 
and the Fathers of the Church were subpenaed to bring their 
writings and give evidence upon a simple geographical fact. It 
would be well if the jurisdiction of the several tribunals could be 
more accurately defined, and if instead of dragging geology or 
Mesmerism, or any other novelty in science, before a bench of 
divines, its pretensions could be discussed before an impartial and 
appropriate judicatory. It is surely as unreasonable to bring a 
matter of astronomical enquiry to a theological assize, as it would 
be to send a case for the infringement of a patent invention to 
Doctors’ Commons, or to refer a question of heresy and schism 
to the decision of a drum-head court-martial. At the same time 
it must be acknowledged that the present question is not one of 
purely scientific proof. Unless the evidence which can be wrung 
from the celestial bodies is overwhelmingly hostile to the notion 
of plurality, a host of considerations belonging to the department 
of natural theology, and some which speak to us from a higher 
religious ground, assert their right also to take part in the in- 
vestigation. 

Before we proceed, however, to the brief survey of the subject 
which our limits permit, it is necessary to clear the question of 
certain suppositions which might possibly incommode the en- 
quirer, as they have undoubtedly biassed the author of the 
work under review. Foremost of all, we would remark that the 
pluralist theory does not assume that the inhabitants of other 
worlds are exactly like our own. Taking any particular orb, it 
does not say that the rational existences there must be exactly 
what we understand by the terms men and women; or, if so, that 
they must be six feet high, that they weigh one hundred and fifty 
pounds a piece, that they fight battles in their Baltic and Black 
Seas, or that they have police reports precisely like our own. 
It does not follow that the ladies of that star are amiable 
and beautiful like our own excellent associates here, or that they 
never surmount the age of sixty, which, in this world, all polite 
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men consider to be quite fabulous and unattainable. It is not 
supposed that the children there play at marbles just as our own 
infantry do, or that each world is provided with a stock of battle- 
dores and shuttlecocks for its juvenile residents. Physically and 
mentally there may be considerable differences. One globe may 
have a population of Tom Thumbs; another of Daniel Lamberts. 


_The number of the senses may be greater, or it may be less; 


the duration of life may be enlarged or abridged. Nor is it neces- 
sary to conclude that the animal races we possess are exactly 
repeated elsewhere, and that each star is furnished with counter- 
part horses and counterpart asses. In this planet we find vast 
diversities, not only of species, but amongst the same species. 
In the silken poodle we have a mild form of a dog, whilst the type 
comes out strong in the bloodhound. The human race takes no 
creditable shape when it appears in the character of a Bosjesman, 
whereas it assumes a particularly wonderful aspect when it shines 
forth in Mr. D’Israeli’s pure Caucasian breed. If, then, other 
globes are inhabited, we are authorised to suppose that life may 
be varied there so as to adapt it to the physical and other exigen- 
cies of each particular orb. Secondly, it is not an absolute re- 
quirement of the plurality-hypothesis that each body should be 
peopled by intelligent creatures at the present period of its his- 
tory. It is conceivable that some orbs may now be in a 
stage of development which renders them unfit for the reception 
of life, as it is conceivable also that others may have grown hoary 
whilst nourishing the teeming races they may have produced. 
The purpose of houses is to lodge intelligent creatures, but it 
does not militate against the general theory of their duties, that 
some are untenanted because they are in .course of erection, and 
others because their last occupants had given notice to quit, or 
been ousted by an action of ejectment. Thirdly, it may happen 
that there are masses of unappropriated matter in the universe, or 
that there are collections of luminous vapour not qualified so far 
as we can judge to become the theatre of life in any shape what- 
ever, but if these exceptions be fully conceded, they will not in- 
terfere with the great purposes of creation assumed in the plu- 
rality hypothesis, any more than the existence of great deserts or 


‘incorrigible swamps upon the surface of this planet will affect the 


conclusion that it was especially designed for the residence of man. 

We have stated these preliminary considerations formally, 
because if the reader honours them with his assent he will find 
that they furnish an antidote to many of the essayist’s objections. 

The first chapter of the work contains a general statement of 
the doctrine of plurality as derived from a survey of the objects 
which present themselves successively to the astronomical eye. 
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Instead, however, of following the precise course of illustration 
he has adopted, let us venture to put the question in a somewhat 
figurative shape. Will the reader be pleased to suppose for the 
moment that he has been brought up in a house in some secluded 
village, but that for certain reasons best known to himself he has 
never stepped beyond the threshold? Suddenly he feels a desire 
to explore the place, and then to ascertain what lies beyond the 
precincts of his native parish. Having duly provisioned himself 
for the excursion, he sallies forth some fine morning, and after 
travelling a short distance along the highway he perceives a build- 
ing which appears to bear a decided resemblance to his own abode. 
Its shape is nearly the same. Itis roofed after the same fashion. 
The grounds, as far as he can perceive, are laid out in pretty much 
the same style, even to the ponds. He observes what appear to 
be windows and chimneys, and other arrangements which denote 
that light and heat are as useful there as in his ancestral home. 
He fancies he can trace shutters, as if indicating that periods of 
sleep and inactivity also regularly recurred. He notices other 
features of similarity as well, and therefore concludes without 
hesitation that it is a house, and that it was formed to be occupied 
by beings almost as clever and rational as himself. Reasoning 
from what he knows of the building where he has continually 
resided, and remembering the manifest adaption of its various apart- 
ments to the requirements of life, he does not feel himself authorized 
to doubt that a structure seemingly correspondent in its character 
is destined for analogous ends. He feels convinced that if an 
auctioneer were selling it, he would describe it as a valuable 
freehold. mansion, delightfully situate in an extremely pic- 
turesque locality, with the grounds tastefully laid out, enjoying a 
most extensive and romantic prospect, and possessing every 
imaginable recommendation as the residence of a genteel family. 
Proceeding on his journey, the traveller soon discovers in the 
distance an edifice which is considerably larger, and more capa- 
cious, than the last. It is flatter in its form, but its style of 
architecture is the same. In addition to the arrangements pre- 
viously observed for securing light, heat, water, sleep, aud other 
domestic conveniences, he perceives four fine lamps stationed 
in different positions around it. Now it so happens that just 
over the gateway which leads to his own dwelling one speci- 
men of a parallel contrivance is to be observed. Night after 
night he knows that when the sun is withdrawn that lamp 
is lit, and pleasant and refreshing is the light which it sheds upon 
the inhabitants of the ancestral house. But here there are four; 
and if the purpose of the one is so manifest, must he not conclude 
that the object of the others is the same? Must he not infer that 
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a building for which such express illumination has been provided 
is intended to lodge beings as capable of enjoying it as himself? 
Proceeding still further, however, he perceives another edifice, 
not quite so large as the one he has quitted, but considerably 
bulkier than the one wherein he was born. He detects arrange- 
ments of the same character as already described. There are 
lamps, too—one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, not less, indeed, 
than eight. But the most striking of all objects are the magnifi- 
cent walls encircling the building, and giving it an unrivalled 
appearance which the highest auctioneering genius would be 
inadequate to pourtray. The traveller concludes that it is some 
gentleman’s mansion at least. Can he for a moment suppose 
that there is not a single intelligent creature in a pile so carefully 
lighted and so superbly environed ? Can he imagine it to be the 
haunt of dogs and cats alone, or a palace built exclusively to 
accommodate rats and mice or other delectable sorts of vermin ? 
Such a thought would scarcely even enter his brain. If he 
knocked at its door, he would calculate with confidence that it 
would be opened by a being who possessed a modicum of sense, 
and could perform a simple sum in addition. Whether that 
being were four feet high or seven, whether he were thin in per- 
son or extravagantly fat, whether his nose were as flat as a 
Calmuck’s, or as boldly curved as if it had been born in Jewry; 
whether he limped about on a wooden leg, or wore a pair of flesh 
supporters; whether he spoke in plain English, or answered in 
some inexplicable tongue; or, whatever other differences might 
be found to exist, the traveller would expect to encounter people 
who bore some general sort of resemblance to himself, and who 
sustained some fitting relationship to the mansion they inhabited. 
Leaving this stately structure, however, he passes, in succes- 
sion, two other noble edifices, equipped with a splendid array of 
lamps, and then crosses the boundary of his own parish. Had 
he proceeded in the other direction he would have perceived 
another building, nearly the same in size as his own, and then 
another much smaller, and last of all at the head of the village, 
he would reach a prodigious pile, which he might probably infer 
to be the mansion of the squire, or the castle of the manorial 
lord. 

He now enters upon a vast common, and prosecutes his journey 
with quickened step. He perceives in the distance to the right 
and left, what appear to be huge blocks of building, but swiftly 
as he travels, he seems to make small advances towards them. 
He fancies they may resemble the great building in his native 
village, and as squires when they settle, gather round them 
gardeners, gamekeepers, shopkeepers, and other human auxili- 
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aries, he thinks it more than possible that there may be smaller 
buildings clustered round each of those extensive piles. Still 
proceeding, he begins to suspect that the common is almost 
interminable, for though new structures spring into view, yet 
their distance is so great that it seems scarcely to diminish at all. 
Let us suppose him, however, at this point of his progress, to 
draw out a telescope, which he directs towards a remote object. 
He thought it a single building; it now proves to be a clump of 
edifices, each, perhaps, as large as the mansion at the head of his 
own village. ‘What a number of souls there must be there,’ he 
exclaims; ‘and what a heavy contribution they would make if 
a census were taken!’ Wearied as the traveller is, he still pro- 
ceeds, until he reaches the brow of a hill, and there employs his 
telescope to sweep the horizon effectually. From that position 
he descries several objects, misty and doubtful, but on scrutinizing 
them carefully, they resolve themselves into vast groups of build- 
ings, heaped up in such profusion, that all efforts to guess at their 
number would be utterly fruitless. What is he to think? Are 
they all empty? Are they mere phantom piles? Has matter 
here run itself up into apparent towns, as the atheist imagines 
dust to have voluntarily shaped itself into flowers, or collected 
into an elaborate piece of machinery like the human frame? It 
is a conclusion he cannot adopt; and if, as he returns homewards, 
fatigued and exhausted with his ramble, he argues the question 
upon the twofold facts that the building in which he has hitherto 
lived is actually peopled, and that those he has perceived in his 
excursion exhibit certain general features of resemblance, he 
would feel it as difficult to deny them a similar end as it would 
seem absurd for a man to travel from town to town, and after 
traversing the whole earth, to return to some sequestered cottage 
in a Welsh valley, and declare that there was not a single place 
inhabited by rational people but his own in the whole wide 
world. 

Such, we say, might be the opinion which a person would form 
of the universe from a distant and superficial survey.* And such, 
to a certain extent, is the inference which our author supposes, 
in the first instance, it is but natural to draw. But, now, it is his 
turn to step forward, and undertake a jaunt through creation in 
order to correct the errors involved, as he assumes, in the ordinary 


* An antipluralist might object, in serious discussion, to the use of any fi 

like that of a building, which carried with it the presumption of habitability. The 

illustration is, of course, very rude, but it is only intended to cover the two great 

physical facts upon which the common hypothesis rests—viz., that the earth (our 

own birthplace) is a well-tenanted house, and that other celestial bodies exhibit 

certain traits of similarity, from which an —_— purpose may be inferred. 
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view. We confess that when he invites us to be of the party, we 
can hardly stifle a conviction that the expedition will be utterly 
hopeless, if not positively absurd. We receive the proposal pretty 
much as if Bishop Wilkins had offered us a place in his flying 
chariot, and insisted upon the honour of our company to the 
moon. If possible, we would rather slip off on the sly, than see 
a crowd of pluralists collected to pity and jeer us on our flight. 
However, as our author is a man of unquestionable talent, and 
has many novel views to propound, we know that he will conduct 
the excursion with consummate tact, and will give us the best 
reasons that can be assigned why all should be barren from Dan 
in the solar system to Beersheba in the remotest nebula. 

First of all, he proposes to examine the earth itself, to ascer- 
tain whether it cannot throw any light upon the question of 
plurality.* We are delighted with the proposal, and think that 
if the crowded state of this planet, and the countless varieties of 
life which it presents, are duly considered, there will be little 
need for a protracted cruise amongst the stars. But we soon 
perceive that he has no idea of examining the surface of this 
globe, he wishes to penetrate its strata alone. He has a little 
plan of his own for bringing geology into antagonism with astro- 
nomy. And this plan is remarkably ingenious. It is now 
generally believed that our earth has passed through a series of 
changes which, in all probability, must have required millions of 
years for their completion. Beneath us there lie a succession of 
deposits of immense thickness, each of which has at one time 
constituted the platform of life, and been marked by its own 
distinctive population, until we reach those early rocks where no 
trace of organic existence has ever been detected. It would be 
idle to attempt to compute the interval comprehended between 
the Azoic and Neozoic eras; but it is obvious that, long before 
man came to take possession of his residence, it was occupied by 
a succession of creatures who could lay no claim to rationality. 
Speaking generally, it was literally let out in the first instance 
to fishes, then to reptiles, and afterwards to mammals, before the 
key was given to the human race. And what then do you think 
of your fine universe, the author seems to ask, when I tell you 
that even this highly-favoured planet has, at one time, been the 
abode of vulgar oysters and corals—at another, of ugly lizards— 
at another, of pachydermatous quadrupeds, and yet there was not 
a single intelligent being on the whole orb, either to eat those 
oysters, or to hunt those quadrupeds? This, however, is nothing 
to the grand argument which the essayist extracts from the earth’s 


* We do not follow the exact course of thought adopted by the author, but 
present the principal views as far as our space will admit. 
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entrails. The geological periods may be divided into four, and 

these may be compared with the magnitudes of space. 1. The 

‘ present organic condition of the earth’ may be said to represent 

the ‘magnitude of the earth’—that is, we presume, the 6000 years 

of the present geological dispensation may be compared with the 

8000 miles of the earth’s diameter. 2. The Tertiary epoch may 

be said, in a similar way, to correspond with the magnitude ‘ of 
the solar system compared with the earth. 3. The Secondary 

Period may answer to ‘the distance of the nearest fixed stars; 

and, 4, the Primary Era may stand for the distance of the remotest 
nebula our telescopes can discover. In other words, the relation- 

ship which the various geological eras sustain to the human 
historic period in point of time, may be paralleled, in point of 
space, by the relationship which the great distances of the universe 
sustain to the diameter of the earth. We do not, of course, 
expect our readers to comprehend in a moment the precise force 
of this reasoning, but, after devoting due consideration to the 
subject, they will perceive that the shrewd author wishes them 
to believe that if intelligent life is cooped up in one planet out of 
the whole universe, it will not then be confined within lesser limits 
than it has been in this globe itself, if the historic period be 
compared with the whole range of geological eras which pre- 
ceded. ‘ The intelligent part of creation is thrust into the compass 
of a few years in the course of a myriad of ages; why not, then, 
into the compass of a few miles in the expanse of systems?’ 
Certainly, if this ingenious mode of reasoning must be accepted, 
the consequences to the pluralist theory might prove somewhat 
alarming. But artful as the movement really is, a little reflec- 
tion will show that the author is attempting to compare things 
which are perfectly incommensurable in themselves. He weighs 
time against space. He puts a thousand years into one scale of 
his balance, and a hundred miles into the other, and expects the 
latter to kick the beam, because numerically it is only a tenth of 
the other. This may be very clever, but it is neither philoso- 
phical nor conclusive. Had we met with it in some book of 
fancy we should have enjoyed it exceedingly as a novel and 
curious conceit, precisely as we should have done had some one 
proposed to tell us how much sound from a musical instrument 
was equivalent to the light of fifty wax candles. But without 
stopping to indicate the various phases of the fallacy, let us 
simply remind the reader that, whilst time on the one hand, is a 
mere abstraction, the creation of so many tons of matter on the 
other, is a positive act, and was perfectly superfluous if one globe 
only was intended to be inhabited. Put what geological periods 
we like into the balance, the smallest planet in the skies must 
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outweigh them, just as certainly as a firkin of butter in one scale 
would tilt up a complete millennium in the other. Even if 
we substitute the earth for its history, in order to make meaning 
of this supposition, would it not be an act of very serious absur- 
dity to suppose that millions of cubic miles of matter could be 
produced in the depths of space merely to justify the occupation 
of one globe by rational creatures? Or, who would have the 
courage to assert that because his own house had long stood 
empty, therefore all the houses built in America, and all the 
thousands constructed over the rest of the earth, were sufficiently 
honoured and sufficiently used, if they were allowed to remain 
eternally untenanted ? 

Then, too, it will be seen that the author's argument implies 
that the earth was lying idle in regard to man during the whole of 
the geological epochs. It is no part of the pluralist theory to 
assume that worlds must necessarily start into being fully equipped, 
and perfectly prepared for the reception of a reasoning tenantry. 
No matter for what number of ages a given globe must be kept. 
waiting until its physical conditions (e.g., the reduction of its tem- 
perature, the decline of volcanic activity, &c.,) will admit of its 
due occupation ; if such an occupation be really contemplated 
from the first, mere lapse of time will not affect the question to 
any serious extent. Now it may be inferred from geological in- 
vestigation that life was located on this earth as soon as physical. 
circumstances would permit; and that gradually putting out 
more strength, nature travelled on until she reached her pre- 
sent goal—man.* And though it would not be easy to trace out 
a distinct connexion between all ancient geological operations and 
present human interests, yet it is manifest that many of those 
operations have exercised a vital influence upon the comforts of 
our race. Had nature been asked, whilst depositing her sand- 


* The following beautiful passage from Mr. Owen’s work, ‘Onthe Nature of 
Limbs,’ is quoted by our author without any seeming consciousness of its un- 
favourable application to his own geological objections :—‘The recognition of an 
ideal exemplar for the vertebrated animals proves that the knowledge of such a 
being as man must have existed before man appeared. For the Divine Mind, 
which planned the archetype, also foreknew all its modifications. The archetypal 
idea was manifested in the flesh under diverse modifications upon this planet, long 
prior to the existence of those animal species which actually exemplify it. To what 
natural or secondary causes the orderly succession and progression of such organic 
phenomena may have been committed, we are as yet ignorant. But if, without 
derogation to the Divine Power, we may conceive such ministers, and personi 
them by the term nature, we learn from the past history of our globe that she has 
advanced with slow and stately steps, guided by the archetypal light amidst the 
wreck of worlds from the first embodiment of the vertebrate idea, under its old 
ichthyic vestment, until it became arrayed in the glorious garb of the human 
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stones or crystallizing her marbles, for what purpose she performed 
those apparently aimless processes, she might have answered that, 
ages to come, anintelligent race would be installed in the globe, and 
that she was making materials to enable them to build houses wherein 
to live, and temples wherein to worship. Had she been asked 
during the formation of the carboniferous series why she was 
idling away her time in growing huge calamites and stigmaria, 
only to allow them to decay and then be entombed far beneath the 
surface, she might have told the querist that she was construct- 
ing coal-cellars for future men, and that some day they would be 
eagerly opened, and fuel extracted to warm the persons, and cook 
the provisions, of those distinguished occupants. No one, in- 
deed, who thinks on the thousands of mortals who are at this 
moment groping for gold in California and Australia, or mining 
for silver, copper, iron and other useful metals in various parts 
of the globe, and who further reflects upon the uses to which 
these noble substances are put, will doubt for a moment that mil- 
lions of years ago the old world was working kindly and laboriously 
for the new. Other orbs, however, have never toiled for us. We 
get no gold out of Jupiter; no quicksilver out of Mercury, no lead 
out of Saturn. We have no quarries in Sirius. We cannot go to 
Aldebaran for marbles, orfetch coals from Castor and Pollux. These 
bodies have no direct or indirect bearing upon us, as the pre-Adamite 
earth has upon existing man. First of all, therefore, geology tells 
us that as soon, apparently, as the globe was fitted to receive 
life, 2¢ did so, though in its humbler forms; and second, it amply 
confirms the great fact on which the pluralist theory rests, that 
the destiny of this globe was to lodge and accommodate man. It 
would be needless to ask whether the Creator's plans would have 
been perfected had the history of our world been closed at the 
commencement of the Tertiary Period ? 

Again, it will be seen, that in advancing this argument the 
author has given it a value which it is alike illogical and unjust 
that it should enjoy. He pits the present organic period of the 
earth against its magnitude. The latter is a fixed definite quan- 
tity which cannot be increased or diminished; whilst the former 
is one which is hourly augmenting. The essayist appears to 
assume that man’s tenancy of this globe is on the eve of ex- 
piring, or that his lease is so nearly run out that the few years he 
has yet to remain here will make no sensible addition to the 5858 
years supposed to have already elapsed. This is really unfair. 
Nobody knows how many ages are still to be placed to the credit 
of the current dispensation. The human race has not yet done 
with this planet. It has no idea of evacuating a world which, 
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physically speaking, is so admirably adapted to its wants.* Hence 
the author's data are not only incommensurable (as previously 
remarked), but the want of fixity in the first term of the com- 
parison he institutes thoroughly vitiates the argument he seeks to 
found upon that comparison. And again, when man’s current 
history is closed, and the world has been ravaged by the fires fore- 
told in Scripture, are we to assume that its matter will then be 
annihilated, and its destiny discharged ? Or must we hold, as 
we believe most philosophers and divines maintain, and as Scrip- 
ture seems plainly to intimate, that the new earth ‘wherein 
dwelleth righteousness’ will still be peopled with intelligent 
beings; and if so peopled, what limits shall we ascribe to their 
occupation, and what number of ages shall be added to the petty 
period already assigned to the existing era? Considering that 
nature exhibits no symptoms of exhaustion—that oxygen, hydro- 
gen, carbon and the other best worked elements of our globe are 
still, apparently, as vigorous as ever—that the plant-growing 
force and the animal-producing power are hitherto unimpaired, 
and that generations of men follow each other without the 
slightest symptoms of fatigue—would it not be preposterous to 
conclude that the few closing chapters of our planetary chronicles 
alone remained to be written? As well compose an epitaph for 
Great Britain to-morrow upon the assumption that its history was 
nearly complete, and that after the present race of John Bulls 
had passed away not a single being would ever tread its soil 
again. 

But there is a still more important point to be elicited from 
the author's geological survey. He has chosen to resort to our 
earth in order to extract from it a conclusion which will guide 
him in dealing with the stars. He has failed, as we must venture 
to think, in establishing his object; but before he proceeds on 
his journey of inquiry it will be our duty to take up the very 
analogy he has introduced, and to carry it out to its lawful con- 
sequences. If, then, the earth after a long lapse of ages is now 
peopled with intelligent beings, have we not a right to assume 
that other planets, after running through a correspondent career, 
may be peopled also? And so of every orb which can support 
a population? It is plain that if the author is entitled to set off 
our geological periods against our human periods, and then to 
transfer the first term to other worlds, he must transfer the 


* In chapter 12, the author does refer to this objection, and he attempts to meet 
it by the curious remark, that in ‘reasoning as we must do, at the present period, 
we can only proceed upon that which has happened up to the present period ;’ and 
therefore, we cannot infer that man will inhabit the earth ‘longer than any other 
species has done,’ This, if wemistake not, is sophistry in a state of high condensation, 
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second also. He cannot equitably take credit for the one, with- 
out making himself debtor in respect of the other. It would 
be in the highest degree unhardsome to say to Jupiter, 
‘We have lain fallow here for some millions of years; therefore 
you must lie fallow for ever.’ Let justice be done to Jupiter, 
and if we insist upon saddling him (or any other orb) with our 
millionary intervals, or with our humbler eras of vitality, let us 
be honest, and give him the benefit of our intelligent epochs, 
and of our nobler dispensations of reason. Indeed, we feel 
bound to enter our decided protest against a course of argument 
which takes just as much of the earth’s geological history as 
suits the author's theory, and applies it to the heavenly bodies 
generally, but then closing the book where most convenient, 
refuses to apply the remainder at all. The fallacy is obvious. 
It is just as if a man on sinking a well in one of his fields 
were to conclude that, because he had to pass through a con- 
siderable succession of beds before he reached water, therefore 
not a drop would be found, if the earth were bored to any depth 
in any other field on the globe. Or to vary the illustration. A 
gentleman takes you into his conservatory, and says, ‘ Here is 
an American aloe which was planted by my grandfather in the 
last century. He waited long to see what would become of it, 
but, poor man, he had to die before anything happened. My 
father then took it in hand, and did his duty to it, expecting 
that the flower would speedily appear; but unfortunately he, too, 
was laid in the churchyard before any result accrued. What 
do you think, however? A few days ago the event did come 
off, and there you see the procrastinating vegetable, with its 
floral crown on its brow. But as it has taken a century to bring 
this solitary specimen to bear, I am satisfied that none of the 
aloes elsewhere (and I am told there are thousands in the world), 
will ever produce a single flower! For the proportion which all 
the rest of the aloes sustain to this particular plant, is pretty 
much the same as the short period of its inflorescence to the vast 
sweep of time during which it has been barren and uncrowned !* 

* It is possible—barely so, we imagine—that exception might be taken to 
this illustration, on the ground that it assumes a similarity of nature in the 
various plants, which is disputed in regard to the heavenly bodies. It will 
be seen, however, that the por. geological argument is not only started without 
the slightest reference to any distinction, but actually proceeds on the supposition 
that the things compared are analogous in their character. Its whole force con- 
sists in this—that we need not be surprised to see so many blank worlds in space 
when we find that our own was left vacant for such a multitude of years. Com- 
bining the illustration, therefore, with the argument, the matter stands thus. If 
a given plant has only run to flower (i.e., if a given heavenly body has only run to 
man) after the lapse of a comparatively enormous _— therefore no other plant 


will ever flower (i.e., no other heavenly body wi 
race) at all! 
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We have dwelt at some length upon the ‘Argument from 
Geology, because it is the most plausible, and in the author's 
estimation, perhaps the most important, he has propounded. It 
will also afford the reader an insight into the sort of sophistry with 
which an unwary inquirer is likely to be beguiled. But as the 
essayist has unluckily thought proper to appeal to the earth, we 
will avail ourselves of its condition, as far as it will go, in order 
to test the views he may gather from his cosmical cruise. He 
is pleased to consider that the plurality doctrine is founded upon 
pure assumptions ; it is his business to show that those assumptions 
are uncertain, and he appears to think that if they are simply 
impugned, to any extent, then the theory must necessarily be 
destroyed. The fact, however, to which we have already referred, 
namely, that the particular heavenly body we have the opportunity 
of inspecting fully, is peopled, furnishes the pluralist with a very 
simple method of testing the opinions of his opponents. He 
has only to transfer their reasonings with regard to other orbs 
to his own globe and inquire whether they would not prove it to be 
perfectly desolate in spite of itself. Let him only reduce the 
scale of the non-pluralist’s logic, representing celestial sun-miles 
by terrestrial inches, and try whether the counter assumptions of 
the latter will bear investigation, when examined in miniature, 
but on a groundwork of positive fact.* For instance, the diffi- 
culty which the author discusses as the ‘ astronomical objection 
to religion,’ (chapters ii. iii. iv.) is that ‘ the earth and its human 
inhabitants, are, so far as we know, in an especial manner the 
objects of God’s care and government,’ but if it be ‘only one 
‘amongst so many, so many thousands, so many millions, 
“of other bodies, all probably of the same nature with itself, 
‘wherefore should it draw to it the special regards of the Creator 
‘of all, and occupy his care in an especial manner. Now try 
this question upon a terrestrial scale. One of the children of 
Israel, born in the desert whilst his fathers are expiating their 
misdeeds, is asked whether the isles of the sea and the distant 
parts of the world are peopled by beings endowed with the same 


* Lest any misconception should arise in regard to the logical legitimacy of this 
test, it should be remarked that it is not employed to prove the doctrine of 
plurality, but simply to show that the arguments adduced by the essayist would, if 
valid, be sufficient to demonstrate that the earth itself (or some given portion of it) 
was unpeopled, although the contrary may be a palpable fact. When the author,, 
for example, insists that there is nothing to favour the idea that the fixed stars are 
centres of systems because ‘no planet, nor anything which can be regarded as. 
indicating the existence of a planet revolving about a star, has anywhere been dis- 
covered,’ the inconclusiveness of this reasoning is at once perceived by translating 
the reasoner to Sirius, and then applying the argument to our own solar system. 


A Sirian can perceive our sun, but none of its planets—does the earth, therefore, 
cease to exist ? 
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moral and rational faculties as himself. ‘Not very likely,’ he would 
say; ‘are not we, the descendants of Abraham, in an especial manner, 
‘the objects of God's care and government—the peculiar people of 
‘heaven? Have not miracles been wrought for us daily? Look 
‘at those quails which are mysteriously laid on the table spread 
‘for us in the wilderness. Taste that marvellous manna which 
‘is rained down for us morning after morning. Lift your eye 
‘to that mystic pillar of cloud which leads us by day, and to 
‘that guiding column of fire which heads our hosts by night. 
‘ Think of Egypt and the plagues that fell upon Pharaoh and 
‘his people when they dared to stand between us and the pro- 
‘mised land. Remember the Red Sea, and how the waves which 
‘had parted to permit us to pass washed vengefully over our 
‘pursuers, and in a moment the pride of Mizraim lay like 
‘lead at the bottom of the mighty deep! And think, too, of 
‘that terrible scene at Sinai, when the law was sent down from 
‘heaven, heralded by thunders, and delivered to Moses whilst 
‘the earth trembled, and all hearts quaked at the presence 
‘of Jehovah! What other nation could expect to be thus 
‘honoured ? Not one. Therefore it is impossible that moral, 
‘rational, and immortal creatures like ourselves can exist! True, 
‘there were those Egyptians; there are these Canaanites; but 
‘they cannot be of the same species, or share in the same human 
‘prerogatives as ourselves. But to ask whether there can be 
‘ imtelligent creatures in the far off isles of the sea—people whom 
‘we have no mission to exterminate—would be utterly prepos- 
‘terous. The thing cannot be! Wherefore should we draw to 
“ourselves the ‘special regards of the Creator,’ if we are but one 
‘nation among such multitudes?’ Now would such reasoning 
have been valid in the desert-born Jew? And if not, is not 
the ‘special care’ bestowed on Man, equally pointless and in- 
conclusive as an argument against the occupation of other celes- 
tial orbs ? 

To proceed, then, with our author's exploratory voyage. 
Having put off from this planet, and launched into space, the 
reader will naturally expect him to make for the primary globes 
which most resemble our own, in order to enquire what evidences 
of a population they supply. Perhaps the most natural course 
would be to steer straight for Mars or Venus. Not so our 
author. Greatly to our surprise, he proposes, in the first in- 
stance, to dash through our domestic group, without vouchsafing 
them a single glance; then past all the fixed stars of every 
magnitude, right on to the most distant nebule ; and in fact to 
the very outskirts of the visible creation. This step looks ex- 
tremely curious. Is the question most likely to be stripped of 
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its dimness and its uncertainty, by plunging into the regions 
where dimness and uncertainty most prevail? Dealing, however, 
with a writer of such manifest ability, we conclude that some’ 
subtle purpose is to be answered by this distant flight. We 
follow his course, and soon discover that he has accomplished an 
artful move. It exhibits the cleverness with which he can 
manceuvre, but at the same time lays bare the defects of his 
logic in a manner the most emphatic. The idea appears to be 
this ;—it would not do to go to the planets at the outset, for 
there we shall encounter tolerably substantial globes whose 
definiteness of form, and density of material, and general simi- 
larity of economy, could not be decently denied. But suppose 
that, amongst the millions of objects scattered throughout the 
universe, we can discover any which are misty and dubious in 
their character, then we may safely impugn the pretensions of 
nearly all the rest. Let us follow him, however, to these 
shadowy realms. It is a fearful journey, for it has been com- 
puted that the distance of some of the nebule must be from 6000 to 
8000 times as great as that of Sirius, and that consequently light 
would require 30,000 years to traverse the immense interval—nay, 
Herschel even imagined that the rays from those which his large 
telescope just disclosed, might require a million of years for their 
progress here. Indeed, long before we could reach the nearest 
of those objects, were we not aided by the fleetest of all faculties, 
the imagination, Mr. Macaulay’s traveller would be sitting on 
the famous broken arch of London Bridge, and soliloquising as to 
the ancient purposes of the Tower, or the original height of the 
shattered shaft of the Monument. We can of course only indi- 
cate the tenor of the discoveries effected by our author in the 
outlying regions of the visible creation. He attacks the nebule, 
on the ground that they are not continuous, coherent, and sub- 
stantial things. They have run into mere lumps of light. You 
cannot prove that they are anything more than mere radiant 
clouds. Very true that you have resolved many of them by 
improved telescopes—that cannot be denied—but resolved them 
into what? You say stars. No such thing, if by stars you 
mean suns like our own. But if you use the word in a reasonable 
signification—that is, as implying mere ‘luminous dots’ in the 
sky—let it pass, and upon that understanding you may resolve 
all the nebule as soon as you like, Then, it is quite a mistake 
to suppose that the greater or less resolvability of a nebula 
depends upon its distance from the observer. You infer (he 
seems. to say) that just in the same proportion as one of these 
objects is difficult to dissect, just in the same proportion must it 
be considered to be remote; whereas, have we not specimens of 
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nebulous matter within comparative hail; as, for instance, the 
tails of comets, which are often mistaken for nebule, which 
actually circulate within the precincts of our own solar parish, 
and yet which no astronomer ever pretends to separate into suns? 
Then, are there not the Magellanic Clouds, where every variety 
of celestial formation may be seen, from individual stars and 
clustering groups, up to thin patches of light which appear to 
be perfectly irresolvable: and yet all these differently constituted 
objects in the Nubecula Major are comprehended within a space 
which proves that the most distant parts do not ‘differ in their 
remoteness from us by much more than a tenth part of our dis- 
tance from its centre. And if this be so, what faith can you 
have in the principles on which you assume nebule to be collec- 
tions of stars, melted into one mass, apparently by the mere dis- 
tance at which they are placed? Then, too, look at the forms 
some of these filmy phenomena assume. Take the two especially 
which are figured in the title-page (51 Messier and 99 Messier), 
and say whether the spiral character they exhibit, curling inwards 
like whirlpools of light, does not convey the idea of diffuse 
vaporous matter, rolled up by mechanical causes, rather than of 
separate suns collocated by accident, or drawn by some mysterious 
agency into such striking and straggling forms? 

‘If we suppose a large mass of cometic matter to move in a highly 
resisting medium, and to consist of patches of different densities, then 
some would move faster, and some more slowly, but all in spirals such 
as have been spoken of, and the general aspect produced would be that 
of the spiral nebulz I have endeavoured to describe.’ . . . . ‘ They are 
mere shapeless masses flung off in the work of creating solar systems.” 
.... ‘Thus we appear to have good reason to believe that the 
nebule are vast masses of incoherent or gaseous matter, of immense 
tenuity, diffused in forms more or less irregular, but all of them 
destitute of any regular system of solid moving bodies.’ 


Now, whilst giving our author ample credit for the ingenuity 
with which he picks up every little difficulty he can find in these 
extra-parochial regions of space, and improves it to the utmost, 
we cannot admit that there is the slightest decisiveness in his 
arguments. It might be enough to say that the pluralist hypo- 
thesis subsisted in full force long before the nebule had been 
broken up by the telescope to such an extent as to make their 
entire resolution a more than probable result. Whether there are 
large sheets of shining matter—clouds of cosmical stuff—not yet 
worked up into worlds—is also a point which does not trouble 
the theory at all. The law of distances explains nebulous appear: 
ances so naturally and so obviously, that nothing but the most 
pointed evidence can be allowed to displace it. Every one knows 
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that as we retire from a group of lights, they appear to approxi- 
mate until, eventually, they blend into a single luminous lump. 
Suppose the author, whilst en route for the nebule, had kept 
turning his gaze back upon the region he had quitted, what 
appearance would the solar system and the fixed stars in our 
neighbourhood have gradually assumed? The planets would 
speedily have vanished, the stars would seem to approach ‘ and 
join the innumerable stars which are around us;’ and if the flight 
were sufficiently prolonged, our sun, with all his brother orbs in 
the home district, would at length coalesce in one luminous 
cloud, which the telescope alone could resolve into a cluster of 
star dots. They would exactly constitute one of those nebulous 
patches which our author assures us must be regarded ‘as mere 
masses of incoherent or gaseous matter.’ Applying our terres- 
trial test, we have no doubt that, had the essayist written his 
treatise in some part of the great nebula in Orion (his publisher 
there being a mass of incoherent or gaseous matter done up in 
the form of Mr. Parker) he would have reasoned with regard to 
our own astral system in precisely the same fashion as he now 
adopts. Those little dots of light—suns? Nonsense! Each of 
them with a family of planets revolving around it? Was there 
ever such a wild conception before! But to pretend that there 
is one globe yonder, 8000 miles in diameter, crowded with 
intelligent creatures, though perfectly invisible to our acutest 
telescopes—to assert, that in the midst of that faint film of light 
there is a dense body which carries on its surface busy towns 
which the dreamer calls London and Rome—and buildings which 
he calls St. Paul’s and St. Peter's—and continents which he calls 
Europe and America—this would be as monstrously silly as to 
‘people the summer clouds, or the beams of the aurora borealis 
‘with living beings of the same kind of substance as those bright 
‘ appearances themselves!" 

It is useless to inquire whether such reasoning practised by a 
wanderer ‘in the outskirts of creation’ would really reduce our 
earth to a ball of luminous vapour, and convert all its cloud- 
capped towers and gorgeous palaces into a mere architectural 
mist. If, then, the simple supposition of distance will explain 
the crowding of stars into apparent nebulous masses—if our 
belief in the creative power of God compels us to admit that it is 
exerted on the horizon of our telescopic vision as well as at 
home—is the adoption of this notion at all unlawful? and if it 
be an assumption, is it at all equal in gratuitousness to the 
counter-assurance of our author that the nebule are mere sheets 
of shining gas? But is the notion of distance a pure supposi- 
tion? It must not be forgotten that, if we cannot measure the 
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road to the celestial bodies as we can measure the highway from 
London to Edinburgh, yet the telescope is a terrestrial instru- 
ment whose powers can be practically ascertained, and whose 
ability to compute astral distances can be comparatively deter- 
mined. If, on applying an instrument of known optical calibre 
to a red object in a spacious plain, this object were to break up 
into a troop of soldiers, whilst the same instrument failed to 
resolve another military mass; and if, on applying a telescope of 
double the power, this second group underwent resolution into a 
similar cluster of warriors, the necessary inference would be that 
the latter were twice as distant as the former. And if there 
were other groups scattered over the plain, some of which yielded 
to one power and some to another, whilst others submitted to 
none we could command, we should thus have the means of 
estimating the distance of each battalion, and must conclude that 
the irresolvable heroes were the remotest of all. We might not 
be able to stir one step ourselves, but the penetrating talents of 
our telescopes being known, comparative results might be satis- 
factorily obtained. It was thus that the elder Herschel ‘sounded’ 
his way along the heavens. He forced his vision through our 
own great nebula, the Milky Way; and, traversing a distance of 
497 of his sun-miles (i.e. the distance between Sirius and our 
sun) actually bored through that splendid stratum of stars with 
his twenty-feet reflector, scattering the nebulous haze into spark- 
ling orbs, and piercing right into the dim depths which lie far 
beyond—as his inscription says, Celorum perrupit claustra. It 
is true that this reasoning assumes some similarity in bulk in the 
different objects subjected to telescopic scrutiny; but if it be 
admitted, as it must be, for reasons which any student in astro- 
nomy will readily surmise, that the nebule are stationed at a 
distance which, to say the least, must be reckoned in billions of 
miles, then the successive operations of our instruments, taking 
effect upon this enormous fundamental unit, must render the 
author's conclusion respecting the constituents of a nebula 
absolutely ridiculous, ‘To suppose that mere ‘shining dots’ can 
be perceived from such a remote planet as ours, even upon the 
most moderate computation of its distance, is an extremely un- 
warrantable conclusion ;* but to suppose still further that all the 
appearances presented by these same dots, under the action of 
the telescope, are perfectly consistent with the idea that the 
Milky Way, for example, is a simple collection of small luminous 


* ‘The actual intervals between the stars, even in the most crude parts of a 
resolved nebula, to be seen at all, must be enormous.’—Sir J. Herschel’s ‘Out. of 
Astronomy,’ 2 600. The same authority remarks that the distance of the globular 


clusters of stars is such that it may ‘prepare us for almost any estimate of the 
dimensions’ of their separate dots, : 
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points, would be a stranger hypothesis than the wildest pluralist 
has yet ventured to prefer. 

The attempt to institute any parallel between the vast stationary 
nebule which shine on unchangingly, as far as we know, from 
age to age, and the cometic matter which visits us from time to 
time in such eccentric forms, appears to be peculiarly unfortunate. 
Of course the object is to show that nebulous matter of a faint, 
filmy, attenuated character may exist even in our own vicinity, 
and, therefore, their tails are snatched at with great eagerness. 
Our author makes much of those tails. We are sorry that we 
cannot turn them to account. On the contrary they appear to be 
quite unfavourable to his views, and if we had been writing his 
essay we should scarcely have ventured to summon any of these 
ominous wanderers to give evidence on the points as to which he 
considers their testimony important. One remark, however, upon 
the subject. Our sun has an extensive staff of comets attached 
to his system. Not one of these individuals, we believe, is at 
the present moment visible in the British skies. Yet look aloft, 
and all the nebule known to exist in our hemisphere may be seen 
either by the naked eye or by telescopic aid, without the slightest 
variation in their lustre. How is this? Our regular comets— 
not, of course, including those which travel in hyperbolic orbits 
—never venture within range of the nearest fixed star. The 
flaming monster of 1811, calculated to require at least 3000 
years for his return, does not recede further than 40,121 million 
of miles, which is only about fourteen times the distance of Nep- 
tune. Yet the author himself appears to adopt the opinion that 
comets are mostly self-luminous ; and, if so, how is it that all 
these restless bodies cease to be discernible, except when paying 
their respects to the sovereign of the system on their perihelion 
rounds? If he insists that their tails contract as they retire, 
and that, therefore, they become mere specks in the abyss, is not 
this the condition of the individual dots of his nebule ; and yet 
the latter are perceptible at distances compared with which the 
range of cometary visibility is an unmentionable trifle. But, 
waiving the other difficulties which this unlucky conjecture in- 
volves, we can only express our astonishment at the purpose to 
which he applies his comets’ tails when describing the spiral 
nebule. Those singular objects, it would appear, are produced 
by masses of ‘ cometic matter’ moving in some ‘highly resisting 
medium, and leaving behind them ‘luminous patches of diffe- 
rent densities.’ Now is not this slightly outrageous? If the 
pluralist theory, which supposes each shining ‘dot’ to be a 
‘bright capacious sun’ with ‘planets circling round’ be some- 
what romantic, we conceive this to be quite incredible. It would 
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tax the powers of a Descartes to explain the philosophy of such 
nebulous vortices. 

What then is the result of our author's visit to the ‘ Outskirts 
of Creation?’ All that he has attempted to do is to show that 
some of the objects in those far-off regions may be mere aggre- 
gates of vapour upon which we could not build houses or grow 
potatoes. And in support of this conclusion, the only circum- 
stance possessed of any weight which he adduces is that relating 
to the Magellanic clouds ; but as the illustrious astronomer from 
whom he obtains his information—Sir John Herschel—states 
that these nubecule present features quite peculiar, and having no 
analogues in other regions of the heavens, the case is too unique 
and indeterminate to justify any positive inference as to the whole 
nebulous host. Had the essayist indeed succeeded to his heart’s 
desire, what would have been the value of his success? How 
would it have affected the entire universe ? He would have been 
simply in the position of a voyager, who, on finding that certain 
appearances which, in the distance, he supposed to be land, proved, 
after all, to be mere clouds, should at once conclude that there was 
no other shore in the world but the one he had left. He seems 
to think that if he throws any doubt upon a few of the nebule 
he is entitled to talk suspiciously of the whole heavens, just as if 
an historian on pointing his critical telescope to the dim recesses 
of antiquity, and finding that some of the personages, hitherto 
deemed authentic, were possibly mere myths, and that some of 
the achievements, hitherto regarded as veritable, were probably 
pure fables, should consider himself entitled to look askance at 
the entire chronicles of the nation in question. If it be doubt- 
ful to us Britons how much of King Arthur's story is true, 
or if it be certain that King Brutus was a decided fiction, are we, 
therefore, at liberty to question the reality of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, or write books to show the apocryphal character of the 
Norman conquest? 

Failing, as we think our author does, in his endeavour to show 
that the nebule are of dubious texture, and hampered by the fact 
that one after another the more refractory have been yielding to 
the keen inquisition of the telescope, he now turns his annihila- 
ting genius homeward, and makes a dash at the fixed stars. Here, 
too, his policy appears to be the same. He seems to think that 
if he can suggest reasons for assuming any diversity between those 
bodies and our own sun, then the whole of the former may be 
demolished at a blow. The way in which he makes war upon the 
host of heaven is clever and striking. The stars, he thinks, may 
be masses of considerable tenuity, and, therefore, very different from 
our own respected luminary. Where their revolutions, as in the 
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binary systems, show that gravity does prevail, and that, therefore, 
they possess some claims to substantiality, still, as in the case of 
Alpha Centauri, ‘the masses of the two stars together are consider- 
ably less than the mass of our sun,’ and, in the case of 61 Cygni, 
‘the sum of the masses of the pair is about one-third of the mass 
of our sun. Then, it is difficult to imagine how a binary, and 
still more how a complex system of stars, each provided with its 
attendant planets, could execute their several rotations without 
jostling each other, and soon involving the whole group in destruc- 
tion. Again, some of the stars undergo changes of colour and 
brightness, which changes must be regarded as progressive, 
whereas our sun is not known to have altered his luminous 
condition at all. Some stars, also, have apparently departed this 
life; whilst others seem to have broke out suddenly, and after a 
brief existence have dwindled into darkness. For these and 
similar reasons, it may be inferred that the fixed stars are not 
generally ‘in that permanent condition in which our sun is; and 
‘which appears to be alone consistent with the existence of a 
‘system such as the solar system. And, again, a few pages 
afterwards, the author asserts that ‘the stars, in short, are not 
‘like the sun in any respect, except in being self luminous, and 
‘this they have in common with the nebule which, as we have 
‘seen, are not centres of inhabited systems.’ 

Now here it will be perceived how ingeniously the writer snatches 
at certain equivocal circumstances and makes them decisive of 
the whole question. It will be seen how adroitly he pushes in 
his assumptions, and then mounts others upon their shoulders, in 
the belief that they will sustain any weight of argument he may 
find it needful to impose. The last sentence we have quoted is 
one of the most significant in the whole book. When he con- 
tends that the sun does not resemble the stars in any particular 
but one, and that this sole quality is common to that luminary 
and the nebule, which are not inhabited, we admit his right to 
speculate upon the results of such a combination of conjectures, but 
we must decidedly demur to the notion that two fancies can compose 
one reality, or that two suppositions can constitute a philosophical 
certainty, That passage, too, is highly expressive of the ingenuity 
with which his views are insinuated, and the partial logic dis- 
played throughout the entire work. Whilst rejecting the idea of any 
similarity between the sun and the stars, on the ground that they 
agree only in one point, he lays hold of this single feature of re- 
semblance to connect them with the nebule, because the latter are 
assumed to be unpeopled! The author's reasoning, however, is 
partly confuted by his own facts. When he admits that some of 
the stars ‘are only in mass one-third less than our sun,’ his ob- 
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jections are virtually at an end. Instead of a single point of 


analogy also he must acknowledge another—gravity—as indeed - 


rotating stars compel him to allow; and from that condition, the 
great consequence which follows in our solar system, namely, the 
existence and revolutions of planets, must in all probability 
ensue.* And even if some stars are inferior in mass to the sun, 
are there not amongst the millions in the skies some that are 
larger and denser? This is not merely a probability, but a tole- 
rable certainty. The intrinsic splendour of Alpha Centauri, as 
computed from its parallax, and photometrically compared with that 
of our sun, is found to be two and a-half times as great as the lustre 
of the latter. ‘ The light of Sirius is four times that of Alpha 
Centauri, and its parallax only 0”°230. This, in effect, ascribes to 
it an intrinsic splendour equal to 63°02 times that of our sun.’¢ 
So that if lustre is in any way expressive of bulk or importance, 
our own central orb must be inferior to many others now burning 
in the heavens. Other points of resemblance might easily be in- 
dicated, but it may be enough to try the mettle of the essayist’s 
views by reducing them to a terrestrial shape. 

Little Pedlington is of opinion that it is the only inha- 
bited spot on the face of the earth. Recently, however, a 
few speculative spirits have broached the idea that there may be 
other places in the world besides. At some distance from this 
presumptuous village, there exists a singular object, just visible on 
the horizon by the means of a telescope, and which has very 


* This difficulty appears to have occurred to the essayist himself ; and we, there- 
fore, extract his remarks upon Sirius to show how he is driven to a series of sup- 
positions in order to evade the palpable objection to his views. The ‘ifs,’ which 
commence every sentence but one, are extremely significant :—‘ If such a mass, at 
the distance of the fixed stars, were diffused through a sphere equal in radius to the 
earth’s orbit, it would still appear to us as a point ; as is evident by this, that the 
fixed stars, for the most part, have no discoverable annual parallax ; that is, the 
earth’s orbit appears to them a point. If one of the fixed stars—Sirius, for 
instance—be in this diffused condition, such a circumstance will not, mechanically 
speaking, prevent his having planets revolving around him; for, as we have 
said, the attraction of his whole mass, in whatever state of spherical diffusion, 
will be the same as if it were collected at the centre. But such a state of diffusion 
will make him so unlike our sun, as much to break the force of the presumption 
that he must have planets because our sun has. If the luminous matter of the 
stars gradually cools, grows dark, and solidifies, such diffusion would imply that 
the time of solidification is not yet begun ; and therefore, that the solid planets which 
accompany the luminous central body are not yet brought into being. If there be 
any truth in this hypothetical account of the changes through which the matter 
of the stars successively passes; and if, by such changes, planetary systems are 
formed, how many of the fixed stars may never yet have reached the planetary 
state!—how many, for want of some necessary mechanical condition, may never 
give rise to permanent orbits at all.’ Apply the same conjectural reasoning to our 
sun, and what would be the result ? An analogous essayist on the plurality of worlds, 
writing his little book at Sirius, would make out satisfactorily that our luminary 
could have no planets circulating round him at all. 

+ Sir John Herschel’s ‘ Outlines of Astronomy,’ 22 817, 818. 
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much the appearance of an extensive collection of buildings. 
Those innovating individuals already mentioned having ventured to 
suggest that this cluster may really be a town, and that this town 
may perhaps be peopled, the Astronomer Royal of Little Pedlington 
devotes much time to an inspection of the spotfrom his observatory, 
and then writes an essay, wherein he demolishes the rash doctrine 
with all the force of his genius. We have not had the honour of 
perusing that learned production, but, if rightly informed, his 
arguments are substantially these:—Having carefully examined a 
few of the apparent houses, he calculates that they are only one- 
third, or one-half of the size of the principal mansion in Little 
Pedlington, and therefore thinks it ridiculous to suppose they are 
occupied by rational creatures; and though, of course, it is pos- 
sible that larger buildings may exist amongst such a number of 
objects, yet it would be no use speculating upon such a proposition 
until the fact is fully established. Then he shows that the 
materials of which those apparent buildings are composed may 
not be like the solid stone whereof Little Pedlington is con- 
structed ; it may be some flimsy attenuated substance like paste- 
board, and it is clear that people could never live in paste- 
board tenements. Next, he has ascertained that some of the 
edifices appear to be so thickly clustered together that it would be 
difficult for vehicles or passengers to circulate around them freely. 
The speculatists ask with how many this is the case? The 
Astronomer Royal declines answering such irrelevant questions, but 
proceeds to say that, having noticed a few structures in particular 
from time to time, he observed that some of them gradually put 
on a dingier look, whilst others seemed to grow whiter. He 
knows that the pluralists of Little Pedlington will say that this is 
nothing surprising in houses anywhere; but inasmuch as those 
distant buildings are only proved to agree with our own in 
their external appearance, he must maintain that any symptoms 
of outward change are entirely unfavourable to the notion that 
their internal economy at all resembles our own. Then, too, he 
observed some structures which were red, whereas the houses in 
Little Pedlington are white ; and here the learned astronomer com- 
ments with great severity upon the idea of the speculatists that the 
edifices in question may perhaps be formed of brick. It is a pure 
assumption he says, and therefore is utterly unworthy of philoso- 
phical consideration. It is a still more striking fact that one day 
he detected a building where he had observed none before. It 
seemed almost to grow larger from time to time—indeed he is per- 
suaded it did. But the most wonderful fact he reports is, that on 
looking for a particular structure which had attracted his atten- 
tion some weeks before, he found it had actually disappeared ! 
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Now the pluralists may say that a place where they run up new 
houses, and pull down old ones, is by no means disqualified for 
occupation, but he begs to differ from them decidedly. It is clear 
that yonder town, as they choose to call it, cannot be in the same 
‘permanent condition’ as Little Pedlington, and it must be 
manifest to every candid mind that, although there might be 
thousands of other structures perfectly stable, yet if a few hap- 
pened to undergo alteration, or, still more, if two or three of them 
tumbled down in the course of a century, such a ‘ town’ could 
never be fit to receive a population of intelligent people like the 
worthy and enlightened inhabitants of Little Pedlington. 

We need hardly suggest to our readers that the fixed stars are 
not to be converted into blank globes or idle suns by logic such 
as this. The essayist must therefore turn his attentions elsewhere 
if his melancholy hypothesis is to be maintained. Leaving, then, 
the regions where a ‘thousand firmaments’ shine in desolate 
grandeur, and where the stationary orbs are continually ‘ quiring 
to the young-eyed cherubim’ (having nothing better to do), our 
author wings his way to the solar system. Here, at least, we 
may expect to find firm footing. Let us away to Mars or Venus 
—these exhibit some of the most striking resemblances to our 
own earth. Notso yet! The essayist, true to his plan of opera- 
tions, but contrary as we must think to the philosophy of the 
inductive sciences generally, insists upon commencing with the 
remote and obscure before grappling with the near and compara- 
tively intelligible. He begins therefore with the outermost planet 
of the solar series. Situated at thirty times the distance of the 
earth from the sun, the light and heat received by Neptune must 
be 900 times feebler than ours, and how, therefore, can animal 
life be supported in such a dungeon of a globe? You must first 
of all show that there is general ground for assuming the occupa- 
tion of the whole of the planets, but yonder is the moon—in such 
proximity to the earth that the shape of a spot on her surface not 
larger than a few hundred feet in breadth may be distinctly dis 
cerned—and yet no evidences of life can be detected there. Then, 
the other planets differ from the earth not only in point of light 
and heat, but also in regard to gravity and density of material. 
Jupiter is no denser than water; his peculiar oblateness seems to 
indicate a fluid constitution; his enormous belts show that vapour 
is prodigally produced; the force of gravity at his surface is two 
and-a-half times that at the surface of the earth, and consequently 
is ‘ inconsistent’ with the present condition and ‘ life of terrestrial 
animals. If that planet has inhabitants they must be entirely 
aquatic; they can scarcely have solid skeletons; they must be 
mere cartilaginous and glutinous masses endowed with an ex- 
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tremely low degree of vitality. But ‘if Jupiter be a mere mass 
“of water, with perhaps a few cinders at the centre, and an 
“envelope of clouds around it, it seems very possible that he may 
“not be the seat of life at all.’ Saturn, we tind, is in an equally 
desperate plight. For similar reasons ‘we must either suppose 
* that he has no inhabitants; or, that they are aqueous, gelatinous 
“creatures; too sluggish, almost, to be deemed alive, floating in 
“their ice-cold waters, shrouded for ever by their humid skies. 
“Whether they have eyes or no we cannot tell; but probably if 
“they had, they would never see the sun. Other planets are 
treated with equal unceremoniousness, the only exception 
being made in favour of Mars, where the author is compelled to 
admit the existence of certain conditions analogous to those of 
our own planet; but even there he is bent upon evading every 
concession which might imply the presence of rational creatures, 
and sternly insists upon a purely zoological tenantry. Even this 
he can scarcely bring himself to allow, and tells us that ‘ we may 
* suppose the population of the seas and of the land of Mars (if 
“there be any, and if we are not carrying it too high in the scale 
* of vital activity) to differ from any terrestrial animals, in some- 
* thing of the same way in which the great land and sea saurians, 
“or the iguanodon and dinotherium, differed from the animals 
“which now live on the earth.’ As to Venus, ‘it is hard to say 
“what kind of animals we could place in her, if disposed to people 
“her surface; except, perhaps, the microscopic creatures with 
‘siliceous coverings which, as modern explorers assert, are almost 
“indestructible by heat.’ The case of Mercury he considers 
utterly hopeless. 

Now it will be seen that whilst travelling through the solar 
system, the essayist has been still more lavish in his assumptions 
than before. Indeed, one of his great arts seems to consist in 
scattering conjectures just in proportion to your approach to solid 
facts. Sometimes, when brought face to face with what appears 
to be a tolerable certainty, he coolly turns upon his heel, and tells 
_ that the thing may be just the reverse of what you assert. 

t is amusing also to find that the play of imagination, which is 
frequently discountenanced when it operates on behalf of the 
pluralist, is practised by the author himself with a freedom per- 
fectly surprising. Take the Jovian hypothesis as an example. 
This planet is assumed to be water, because its total density is 
about the density of that fluid here. Upon this supposition we 
have another hoisted, namely, that there is little, if any, solid 
matter there. Then follow other conjectures equally as shadowy, 
until poor Jupiter is almost reasoned out of his sphere, and might 
as well quit the system as remain in such dishonoured eminence. 
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But why assert that this planet is composed of water? If a 
Jovian astronomer were to weigh this earth, as we can weigh his 
orb, and on finding that its density was about five and-a-half 
times that of water, could look through our tables of specific 
gravities, and pick out some substance which corresponded pretty 
nearly, say Cornish copper (spec. grav. 5°452), would he be 
entitled to conclude that our globe was composed of pure Cornish 
copper? Have we no lighter materials in the mass—none that 
are heavier? And why, too, assert that poor Jupiter must be in a 
fluid condition? It is not necessary for the constitution of a solid 
coherent body that it should be denser than water; everything 
which floats upon that liquid here is a protest against the author's 
assumption. Most woods are lighter; and it would have been 
just as easy to conclude that the Jovian globe was formed of 
ebony (which agrees more correctly with his total density than 
water) as to convert it into a spherical fish-pond. It being pos- 
sible therefore that the materials at the surface of that planet may 
be equal in coherence to our own, the force of gravity will furnish 
no insuperable obstacle to the existence of beings even such as 
ourselves, since we have on this earth stout gentlemen who weigh 
nearly two and-a-half times as much as some of their fellow- 
humanities. But it is more than probable that the population of 
- every planet is constructed with due regard to the nature and 
density of the substances of which that planet is composed; and 
therefore the difficulties felt by our essayist are wholly gratuitous. 
If it were necessary to transfer our terrestrial economy, entire and 
unchanged, to other globes, disorder might frequently ensue, but 
no pluralist ever dreams of requiring an endless repetition of 
the same forms under precisely the same conditions. And if he 
were driven to admit, as the author contends, that Jupiter is a 
mere globe of water, would that interdict the supposition that 
intelligent life might still exist? Surely if the Almighty had 
taken the trouble to create a magnificent sphere 89,000 miles in 
diameter, and to light it up with four moons, we might lawfully 
conclude that He had also provided it with fitting occupants, 
although their residence was to be an unbroken abyss of waters. 
With regard to the objection as to the light and heat received 
by distant planets, the supposition that these elements are fur- 
nished in too small quantities to serve the purposes of vitality, is 
now, we believe, generally repudiated. We can conceive of eyes 
constructed with larger pupils, or more sensitive retine than our 
own, and if Nature has made provision here, as she has done in 
the muscular tackling which enables us to accommodate our vision 
in some degree to variations of light, we have a perfect right to 
believe that the law of adaptation may be applied organically 
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elsewhere. And after all, the amount of lustre supplied to those 

remoter planets is not so despicable as might be imagined. 

During a solar eclipse, when a small portion only of the sun’s disc 

is visible, it is well known that the quantity of illumination en- 

joyed is still considerable. On Saturn, where our author is of 
opinion that eyes will be well nigh useless, it is calculated that 

the amount of light derived from the sun will be equal, at least, 

to that received from a thousand full moons. 

With regard to warmth, we need only hint at one out of many 

considerations. How does it happen that there should exist 
within human beings a fountain of caloric, which we call animal 
heat? Andwhyshould that temperature be fixed in man at about 
ninety-eight degrees of Fahrenheit? Could it not be settled at a 
higher figure in Saturn, or a lower in Mercury? And if we find 
in this planet, that various classes of creatures have various tem- 
peratures, and that some can live in a cold latitude, and others 
in a warm, is not the question of adaptation already solved on a 
terrestrial basis? How inconclusive, too, is the argument as to 

the general temperature of a planet, may be learnt from the well- 
known fact that though the earth is three millions of miles nearer 
the sun in winter than in summer; yet we put on jtop-coats in 
the former season, and call for lemonade and soda-water in the 
latter.* 

There is the moon, however—what can be said respecting that? 
Knowing what powerful support she is considered to lend to the 
views of the anti-pluralists, we were somewhat surprised that the 
essayist did not make it the head-quarters of his doctrine. We 
were on the look-out for this orb from the commencement of 
the argument; and though surprised that her appearance was so 
long delayed, we felt certain that so astute a writer would bring 
her into the field the moment his tactics would permit. Of course 
we are happy to accept his views, so far as they can be placed 
upon anything like a demonstrable basis; and therefore we cheer- 
fully admit there is good reason to imagine that the moon may be 


* It is instructive to notice the egy into which the author has plunged 
himself with regard to the outer planets. In order to exclude the notion of a 
reasonable tenantry, he points to the insignificant allowance of light and heat 
which they are alleged to enjoy. Still further to shut out all hope, he pronounces 
Jupiter to be a sphere of water, and the exterior planets masses of vapour and 
water. But it seems to occur to him suddenly that he is quite overshooting his 
mark. He finds that the two suppositions, when put together, are flagrantly 
inconsistent. If such extreme cold prevails in these regions, how can these planets 
remain liquid? Must not Jupiter be congealed into a great ball of ice? We con- 
fess our own inability to dissipate this difficulty. Continued fluidity implies con- 
siderable heat; actual solidification indubitates the author's hypothesis. The 
note in which he glances partially at this objection is too nebulous to afford any 
satisfaction. 
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really unpeopled. Her scarred and blasted surface, and the 
apparent absence of seas and vegetation, afford a plausible pre- 
sumption to that effect. But, at the same time it must be remem- 
bered that this conclusion is not fully established. It is not 
exactly true, as the author intimates, that all recent and existing 
astronomers have abandoned the idea that she possesses an atmo- 
sphere, or is competent to support a modified species of life. 
Dr. Olbers, for instance, expressed an opinion that the lunar 
surface exhibited signs of vegetation, and that it was occupied 
by rational creatures. Next, it is quite possible that our satellite 
may be in a transitional stage, corresponding to some of our 
own earlier geological eras; and just as the destiny of the earth, 
even at those remote periods, was to receive and accommodate 
man, so the functions of the moon may be similar in the fulness 
of time. The evidences of past volcanic activity are so strong, 
that it is difficult to imagine our attendant can always remain in 
her present condition. But, further, is the comparison of a satel- 
lite.with a planet, fair and conclusive? The moon has a parti- 
cular duty to discharge. She is the circulating lamp—the light 
bearer of the earth. She is the lifter of our tides, and the purifier 
of our oceans. We can understand her functions in creation, 
when she serves to rule the night of a world so thickly peopled 
as ours; but we cannot understand what business Jupiter and 
Saturn, with the rest of their heathen confederates, have in the 
solar system, if we terrestrials are the only sensible creatures in 
the physical universe. But more than all, if the presumed absence 
of water and an atmosphere, upon which so much stress is laid, 
furnishes so formidable an argument against the existence of 
life in the moon, should not the prevalence of both in other 
planets indicate that provision had been expressly made for 
the support of life there? And, again, if we have one moon, 
which has a manifest purpose here, what shall we say of Jupiter 
with his four, Saturn with his eight, Uranus with his six, and 
Neptune, with (doubtless) a family of small children whose num- 
ber has not yet been taken? It is in vain that the essayist asks 
what was the use of our own moon during the vacant geological 
days? Men have already enjoyed its light and been charmed 
with its beauty for 6000 years, and if he is willing to extend the 
parallel fairly to other planets, we have no objection to admit 
that the Jovian moons beamed upon an appfentice orb for 
thousands of years, if he will also admit that they now beam, like 
our own, upon a thronged and bustling world. 

The author has now performed his ‘ Journey from the extremest 
verge of the universe to our own planet.’ What is the result? 
Has he proved anything? Has he fairly demolished one assump= 
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tion of the pluralists? We are bound to doubt. But as we do 
this, we cast our eye upon his own conclusion, and find that in 
his opinion he is perfectly victorious! He decides that, with the 
exception of Mars, there are strong reasons for rejecting the 
assumption of ‘ inhabited worlds like our own; and indeed the 
habitation of worlds in any sense.’ We confess that the cool- 
ness with which this inference is drawn, is rather exasperating. 
It seems to us somewhat romantic to wander from star to star, 
and system to system, striking the crowns from their glorious 
heads, when the best suppositions he has to adduce are that 
Jupiter is a watery globe, that Sirius is a sphere of luminous gas, 
and that the spiral nebule are built up of dissipated comets’ tails. 
It would appear, however, that he has some misgivings respecting 
his own success, for instead of settling down upon the earth, and 
publishing his treatise at once, he determines to make another 
dash at the planets. And here, whilst admiring the ingenuity of 
his ideas and the raciness of his language, we cannot but express 
surprise at the conclusions now advanced with regard to the solar 
System in general. Such a cosmogony scarcely seems to be of 
modern build. It would appear as if, exhausted in his attempts 
to extract any solid arguments from the more distant objects in 
the heavens, and in spite of his own assurances of victory, he had 
grown rather desperate in Chapter X. His theory of the solar 
system is substantially this:—in the fabrication of that system, 
all the water and vapour were driven off from the sun to the 
outer regions; the solid materials were retained in the inner circle, 
that is, within the orbit of the earth. It was necessary that this 
excess of moisture should be disposed of in some fashion. It 
could scarcely be allowed to form a ring or shell encircling the 
sun; the better way, therefore, would be to cart it off to the out- 
lying districts, wind it up neatly into balls, and then compel these 
to revolve innocuously round the sun, quite out of the reach of 
the earth. Hence Jupiter, hence Saturn, hence Uranus, hence 
Neptune. These fine bodies are literally heaps of rotating 
refuse— globes of discarded vapour—masses of superfluous mois- 
ture. Would it be any wonder if that notorious Alphonso of 
Castile had offered to mend such an unhappy planetarium as this? 

Then the author points attention to the smaller bodies in the 
system—that is the asteroids, the satellites of the more distant 
globes, and the meteoric stones which are supposed to be shreds 
and scraps of planets. Now, says he, ‘ it is very remarkable that 
all this array of small bodies begin to be found just outside the 
earth's orbit,’ and the conclusion he indicates is, that the ‘ planet- 
“ making powers which were efficacious to this distance from the sun, 
* and which produced the great globe of the earth, were beyond 
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‘ this point feebler, so that they could only give birth to smaller 
‘masses.’ Why the planet-making power should be presumed— 
and we are afraid somewhat irreverently—to have failed when it 
stepped beyond the half-way house of the system, especially con- 
sidering that the bulk and complexity of its productions are ob- 
viously increased in the outer region, it would be difficult to sur- 
mise ; but at any rate may we not conclude that if it be more per- 
fect within the inner portion, we ought to discover peopled worlds 
there at least? The reader, however, will be greatly surprised to 
learn that the inference drawn by our author, with a view to dis- 
franchise the external bodies of the system, must be undone, with 
regard to the internal, in order to confine all the privileges of in- 
telligence to the denizens of one planetary Little Pedlington. It 
would seem that the formative energy is too efficacious within 
the orbit of the earth, for there is only one particular belt of that 
region ‘ where the existence of matter both in a solid, a fluid, and 
a gaseous condition is possible, and in that precious belt our 
globe has most fortunately been stationed. ‘ The earth’s orbit is 
the temperate zone of the solar system.’ ‘ The earth, alone, 
‘ is placed at the border where the conditions of life are combined— 
* ground to stand upon, air to breathe, water to nourish vegeta- 
* bles, and thus, animals; and solid matter to supply the materials 
* for their more solid parts: and, with this, a due supply of light 
‘and heat; a due energy of the force of weight. All these con- 
‘ ditions are, in our conception, requisite for life: that all these 
‘ conditions meet, elsewhere than in the neighbourhood of the 
‘ earth’s orbit, we see strong reasons to disbelieve.’ 

It would require many pages to point out the multifarious diffi- 
culties which this little scheme involves. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that it is compacted of pure assumptions, and we should 
be reluctant to deal gravely with a theory which converts the 
solar system into a clumsy, slatternly contrivance, where the 
creative power breaks down when it passes beyond the orbit of the 
earth, and, within that region, only blunders its way to mundane 
perfection in a single instance. Nor are we solicitous to ask why 
the moon, which happens to be situate in the very zone where 
that power is supposed to be in a state of tolerable efficiency— 
where ‘ the existence of matter both in a solid, a fluid, and a 
gaseous condition is possible’-—precisely, indeed, in the quarter 
where all the terms requisite for life are asserted to meet, should 
yet, according to our author, be destitute of fluids, destitute of 
air, destitute of vegetation, destitute of life.* Least of all, are 

* To make the matter intensely worse, the author's adoption of the Nebular 


theory of the solar system (which assumes the development of all the planetary 
bodies from one original gaseous atmosphere, or mother-light, as he picturesquely 
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we disposed to press the question whether, in a system of such 
vast extent, the range of competency was so restricted that the 
comparatively trifling distance of 240,000 miles on either side ex- 
hausts it. But what surprises us most is that so talented a man 
as the essayist did not perceive the objection he was fairly in- 
viting, when he insists that our earth is in the temperate zone 
of the solar system, and for that reason must be considered the 
only body fit for habitation within its limits. Let us ascertain, 
however, what they think about this point at Little Pedlington. 
That conceited little village is situate in the north temperate zone. 
Its latitude is 52° 12’ 36” N.; its longitude 0° 7’ 37” E. Amongst 
other singular views propounded by the small knot of pluralists 
who have disturbed the quiet of Little Pedlington is one which 
the leader of the innovators declares his willingness to maintain 
against the entire Royal Society of that place. His thesis is, 
‘That the other regions of the globe admit of occupation by 
rational creatures.’ Fired by this challenge, the geographer-royal 
has written a memoir, wherein he proves that the narrow belt in 
which Little Pedlington is situated is the only belt on the globe 
capable of maintaining intelligent life. He reasons thus: ‘ I con- 
‘clude that the cold in the arctic regions must be sometimes 
‘vastly below zero. For some months in the year, it is plain that 
‘ the sun will never rise above the horizon. It must always be 
snowing or hailing in those dreary realms. There will be no 
water—everything must be turned into ice. Of course there 
can be no men there. People can’t exist at fifty degrees below 
zero. Nobody can sleep for six months running, and then keep 
awake for half a-year at a time. It would be impossible to 
adapt human eyes to a state where they would have to endure 
‘ the darkness of such a long winter, and then have them blinded 
‘by the blaze of light reflected in summer from a landscape 
‘ of everlasting snow. Then, where could people find clothing? 
‘ There can be no tailors there. Animals wont grow in such 
‘climates. How could they possibly exist? There will be 
‘nothing whatever for them to eat? And what sort of dwellings 
‘could the inhabitants rear? Build them, I suppose, of ice! 
‘Live in hollow snowballs! No, gentlemen,’ continues the 
learned geographer, ‘ the thing is preposterous! I couldn't live 
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terms it) admits a connexion of material which renders the error still more con- 
spicuous. What could be grosser mismanagement than to run off all the super- 
fluous moisture to Jupiter and the outer planets, when it was so strenuously 
required for the moon? And how could that unfortunate ball be denied a proper 
allowance, when the neighbouring earth was so prodigally supplied? For our own 

» we would rather have spared one of our terrestrial seas, and given the 


unarians our Caspian, or Euxine, than have left them entirely destitute of 
* water privileges,’ 
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‘in such a region. Nobody in Little Pedlington could. But I 
‘think it might contribute to the comfort of this town if cer- 
* tain individuals, whose names I need not mention, were sent 
‘ thither to try.’ Then, turning his attention to the tropics, the 
indignant gentleman proceeds to argue, after a similar fashion, that 
they, too, must be wholly uninhabitable. ‘There,’ says he, ‘the 
‘ thermometer, may perhaps stand at 100 degrees even in the 
‘shade. That would almost make the blood boil in our veins. 
‘ The light of a vertical sun would blind people with delicate eyes 
‘such as ours. Our bodies would be dried up into mummies. 
‘The soil would be so hot that we might as well be con- 
* tinually walking over heated ploughshares. It would be im- 
‘ possible to keep some substances in a fluid condition; pour out 
‘a glass of liquid one moment, and it would fiz up in a great 
‘cloud the next. Then the effect of light ought to be to darken 
‘the skin; and only think, gentlemen, of a race of black men! 
* Look at the fair faces of the Pedlington ladies,’ (the learned 
geographer is a bachelor) ‘and say whether you would disgrace 
‘them by admitting that our species could be transformed, under 
‘any circumstances, into a black humanity! No, gentlemen, 
‘if rational beings do exist at the tropics they must be born with 
‘blue-glass spectacles on their eyes, and their bodies must be 
‘made of fire-proof clay! In short,’ (concludes the luminary, 
whose memoir we are abridging in words which bear a marvel- 
lous resemblance to those of our essayist,) ‘ there is only a cer- 
‘ tain narrow strip of tenantable land in the north temperate zone 
‘ of our globe where the proper conditions of life are combined, 
‘where the existence of matter both in a solid, a fluid, and a 
‘ gaseous character is possible, and where that curious and com- 
‘ plex adjustment of properties and relations which is requisite 
‘for the maintenance of vitality is alone to be found. Little 
‘ Pedlington is placed just in the spot where the town-making 
‘ power and the man-making power are most effective. Travel 
‘but a slight distance to the north, or a slight distance to the 
* south, and those forces begin to blunder—no cities can be reared, 
‘ and no intelligent creatures can subsist.’ 

Now, with all due deference to the learned geographer, it must be 
admitted that men do exist both in the Arctic Circle and in the Tor- 
rid Zone. The Esquimaux is a rough reality ; and, though he is 
stunted in stature, feeds on blubber, and dines on a dish of tallow 
candles when he can purloin them from a voyager, yet he belongs to 
the same species and possesses the same sort of soul as the most 
eminent and accomplished European. The negro, too, in spite of 
his inky epidermis, is as much a human being as any of the fair 
damsels of Little Pedlington. And surely, if, on our own planet, 
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the various races of one species are adapted to such extensive 
physical diversities—if the same forms and structures can be 
located at the poles or the equator with such slight changes of 
constitution—and if, especially, men can inhabit either region 
without any marked organic alteration—why should we feel any 
difficulty in assuming that life may be similarly suited to the great 
torrid and frigid zones of the solar system ? 

One of the vital fallacies which runs through this essay is the 
apparent disbelief in the law of variety. The author might 
almost assume that our Englishmen and Dutchwomen, our whales 
and oxen, our oaks and cauliflowers, must be exactly repro- 
duced in other worlds if life is to exist there at all, just as some 
of the ancients asserted, and as the modern Persians are still said 
to believe, that the spots on the moon’s surface are simply the 
copies and the reflections of our own seas and continents. A 
mite, buried in the heart of a Stilton cheese, might be expected 
to argue that, if creatures did live beyond the rind of his native 
dainty, they must all be mites too. But we, who know how prodi- 
gally life has been spread over the surface of this planet, and how 
marvellously the Creator has modified organized natures so as to 
people every department of his terrestrial kingdoms—turning the 
very muscles of man, and the intestines of animals, and the soil 
far beneath our feet into places of residence for curious animal- 
cules, we, at least, should see no difficulty in supposing that the 
Infinite skill which operates so magnificently here, will be able to 
adapt its creatures to the physical differences of a million worlds, 
To what an extent the essayist carries this doctrine may be seen 
from the question gravely discussed in the 4th chapter. Man 
here is a progressive being: but ‘ progress implies, or, at least 
suggests a beginning and an end.’ 

‘ And therefore, if we will people other planets with creatures in- 
telligent as man is intelligent, we must not only give to them the 
intelligence, but the intellectual history of the human species. They 
must have had their minds unfolded by steps similar to those by which 
the human mind has been unfolded; or, at least, differing from them 
only as the intellectual history of one nation of the earth differs from 
that of another. They must have had their Pythagoras, their Plato, 
their Kepler, their Galileo, their Newton, if they know what we know. 
And thus, in order to conceive, on the moon or on Jupiter, a race of 
beings intelligent like man, we must conceive there colonies of men 
with histories resembling, more or less, the histories of human colonies; 
and, indeed, resembling the history of those nations whose knowledge 
we inherit far more closely than the history of any other terrestrial 
nation resembles that part of terrestrial history. If we do this we 
exercise an act of invention and imagination which may be as coherent 
as a fairy tale, but which, without further proof, must be as purely 
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imaginary and arbitrary. But if we do not do this, we cannot conceive 
that those regions are occupied at all by intelligent beings.’’ 

We beg the reader's particular attention to this passage. It 
exhibits, with singular vivacity, the privilege which this author 
enjoys of deducing any conclusion he chooses from any premises 
he thinks proper to select. That man is a progressive being is the 
one fact advanced, but that progress implies an end to the race, . 
is an inference of the most dashing and unwarranted description. 
Angelic beings are, we suppose, progressive, but must they, there- 
fore, sometime perish? Then the assertion that the intelligent 
natives of other worlds must work their way through the same 
kind of history as ourselves, and must have philosophers to match, 
is just as gratuitous. In some sense, nations here do pass through 
certain common stages of development, but why must those stages 
of development in Jupiter be precisely correspondent with our own? 
Cannot we suppose men of science to exist in Saturn, although 
that planet may not have been honoured with a Kepler or a 
Newton? Can there be no philosophy in Uranus, if a Plato or a 
Pythagoras has been omitted from the list of celebrities there? 
If the essayist means that every step in the intellectual develop- 
ment of separate populations must exactly tally according to a 
principle of ‘ Established Harmony,’ and that each race would be 
bound to rehearse the same history in all respects, the supposition 
is as wild as the theory held by one of Captain Marryatt’s ship- 
carpenters, who maintained that, after a certain number of years, 
all events came round again in precisely the same order, each in- 
dividual reappearing on this mortal stage to play his part in 
exactly the same fashion as before. But if the essayist does not 
insist upon a minute parallelism, we should be happy to learn 
what possible difficulty there can be in assuming that extensive 
modifications do prevail? Why may not the good folks in Mars 
progress, although their way of doing the business of civilization 
may not exactly resemble ours? But the dilemma into which he 
endeavours to entice his pluralist readers is ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. He does not even take the slightest pains to disguise his 
trap, but places it in your path with an air of quiet expectation, 
as if certain that you will march straight into it. Observe the 
device: you must either assert a close resemblance between the 
history of intelligence in other worlds and our own, in which case 
you are guilty of gross imaginativeness, and might as well make 
affidavit to the truth of a fairy tale; or, if you deny such a 
close resemblance, then it is impossible for you to ‘ conceive that 
those regions are occupied at all by intellectual beings! Our 
readers, we are sure, will beg to decline being caught by such 
sophistical expedients. 
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At last, after this lengthy excursion through the heavens, our 
author returns to his native earth. Let us follow him a step or 
two further, for we discover that he has designs even upon this 
little globe. The reader will be curious to learn what arguments 
in support of his negative view he can extract from a planet which 
is already in a state fitted to excite the deepest alarm in the breast 
of the Malthusians. The author, however, can show us, as he does 
with great ability, that a great number of things are produced 
from which no useful result appears to arise. Vitality seems to 
be frequently frustrated in its ends. Seeds are flung off by vege- 
tables which never grow up into plants. Sometimes a single 
female fish contains in its body two hundred millions of ova, so 
that, if allowed to vivify them all, she would almost require a 
Mediterranean to herself. Considerable tracts of barren land 
exist. There are mountains which cannot be sold for building 
sites. The Sahara, if offered for sale, would not bring as much 
as a small farm in Engiand. Of all the solid material of the 
globe, only a thin shell is available for the residents. Then, in 
the organized structure, we see parts which can have no purpose 
where they are, as in the false toes of a pig, the teats of male 
animals, or the nipples of man. The object of this chapter is, in 
fact, to impeach the universality of the conclusion which we draw 
from the exhibition of design, and to show that things must not 
be deemed wasted because their apparent purpose is arrested, or 
even wholly defeated. But, without entering into the considera- 
tions of which this question admits, the briefest mode of dealing 
with it will be to place it in the same category as the author's 
geological argument. We make him this offer. We will take 
the earth with all the instances of baffled vitality he adduces, 
with all its deserts, with all its scattered seeds, with all its dis- 
appointed fishes, and transfer these facts to the other planets, if 
he will agree to the transfer of its rational inhabitants along with 
them. 

There is yet one more step which the essayist thinks may be 
taken with a view of illustrating the question of plurality. He 
has glanced outwards at the universe; cannot something be learnt 
by glancing inwards—that is, at the constitution of man? Cer- 
tainly; turn to Chapter XII., on the Unity of the World. The 
human mind is ‘in some measure of the same nature as the 
divine mind of the Creator.’ If ‘in its clearest and largest con- 
ceptions it harmonizes with the latter,’ if God ‘have placed upon 
“the earth a creature who can so far sympathize with him, if we 
‘may venture upon the expression,’ then is man a worthy object 
of ‘ all the vast magnificence of the creative power; and ‘if the 
‘earth alone be the habitation of intellectual beings, still the 
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‘great work of creation is not wasted.’ The splendid array of 
suns and planets and satellites will lose nothing of their majesty 
in our eyes by being uninhabited, because they are the scenes of 
God's activity, ‘and He himself is always there.’ 

On perusing the first paragraph of this chapter, and catching 
at the idea which it appeared, and afterwards proved to convey, 
we rejected it at once, deeming it impossible that so able a writer 
should fail to perceive the fatal drift of his own argument. Is 
not the very character he assigns to the human intellect, and 
assigns with such justice, too, one of the strongest motives for 
assuming the existence of rational beings in other worlds, and to 
a larger extent than our small corner of the universe will permit ? 
Are not myriads of worthy objects better than thousands? Are 
not a million worlds filled with ‘ sympathizing’ beings better upon 
his own principles than a solitary ball? Would the Almighty be 
more honoured if the homage he received were confined to the 
people of Saint Helena, than if praises mounted upwards to His 
throne from every country and continent on the globe?* This 
conclusion, indeed, is so palpable, that after a few pages it pre- 
sents itself to the author with some degree of force. And how 
does he meet it? Fairly—boldly—logically ? No; he lays his 
hand upon the pluralist’s mouth, and refuses point blank to listen 
to the objection. ‘We are not at liberty (he exclaims) to avail 
‘ourselves of any cosmological doctrines, selected arbitrarily by 
‘ourselves, on the ground of their exalting our sentiments of 
‘admiration and reverence for the Deity when the weight of the 
‘evidence which we can obtain respecting the constitution of the 
‘ universe is against them.’ In other words, when he finds himself 
pressed by a difficulty, he refuses to give the pluralist an oppor- 
tunity of testing the point by applying it to his theory, whilst he 
has just applied it formally to his own; and in order to support 
this despotic logic, he requires you to admit as valid the very in- 


* The author omits, to a great extent—and we think wisely omits—the theo- 
logical arguments generally employed on the negative side of the question. Cor- 
responding, however, as they do in some degree with the point now raised, it ma 
be enough to remark, that all reasoning which assumes the value of the Creator's 
regards to be enhanced by their limitation to one world, and to one intelligent race, 
may be investigated by means of the simple terrestrial test here indicated. Would 
that value be further increased, if his providence, or his salvation, had been con- 
fined to one continent alone? Still more, to one nation in that one continent? Yet 
more, to a single town in that solitary nation? Most of all, if out of 800 millions 
of mortals, the bounty of heaven had been limited to the mayor, the aldermen, 
and a selection of respectable burgesses in that single town? It is a remarkable 
fact, that the ‘religious’ argument against plurality is founded upon the most 
irreligious view which can be taken of the divine operations. To suppose those 


operations to be dignified by restriction, is to suppose that infinite power becomes 
more and more honourable in proportion to the finiteness of its aims, and the 
poverty of its exertions. 
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ference which you utterly deny. There remains one chapter 
entitled the ‘Future, full of fine views and noble sentiments 
touching man’s destiny. Here the author flings off the advocate, 
and appears as a just thinker and an eloquent philosopher. 
Having no: direct bearing, however, upon the question of plu- 
rality, we most reluctantly pass it by, with the remark, that an 
intellect capable of weaving such worthy tapestry might have 
employed itself much more happily than in spinning theories with 
spider's thread. It is the golden fringe hung upon a garment of 
gossamer. 

We have thus followed the essayist (as closely as our limits 
would permit) in his jaunt through the universe. The result ? 
On the one hand we have a doctrine which the author admits to 
be both natural and popular; and a doctrine, too, which, instead 
of resting upon light fantastic grounds, has been receiving new 
strength from astronomical research. That it is founded upon 
conjectures to a great extent no pluralist would attempt to deny. 
It is not our purpose to state the views of that party, nor to 
estimate the force of the probabilities which may be urged in its 
favour. It is enough to say that the occupation of one body by 
intelligent creatures—the existence of certain analogies between 
the earth and the planets, between the sun and the stars—and 
the wonderful dexterity with which nature varies Jife in this 
globe so as to meet every change of circumstances, are not mere 
guesses but positive certainties. On the other hand, we have the 
negative theory presented by the author. But on what does that 
rest? On pure conjectures, for which we cannot find any basis 
whatever of fact. The nebule may be mere luminous mists; the 
fixed stars may be spheres of shining’ gas; Jupiter may be a 
globular tank; the terrestrial zone of the solar system may be 
the only place where organic life can exist; the creative power 
may have been exhausted in the composition of one particular 
globe. We cannot deny the bare possibility of all this. But if 
the contest is to be one of assumptions, we should prefer siding 
with the party which can begin business by pointing us to an 
indisputable fact—which can solve the question of planetary 
destiny in one instance at least—and which, furthermore, can test 
the arguments of its opponents by subjecting them to a known 
terrestrial criterion. The pluralists may be wrong; but when we 
find that the views of the author are more gratuitous than those 
he professes to oppose, and that, in addition to this little defect, 
they would, if transferred to the earth, prove that whole races of 
people in it have no existence, we are certain that he cannot be 
right. 

We are aware that the essayist’s task has been both difficult 
and formidable. It requires an immensity of genius to dismantle 
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a universe. Neither the varied knowledge which the writer pos- 
sesses, nor the picturesque language he employs, will succeed in 
making his desolate hypothesis attractive. People will still 
prefer listening to the charming chat of Fontenelle and his 
imaginary marchioness, although they crowded Venus with 
Celadons and Sylvanders, full of wit and animation, always in 
love and always making verses; or, although they supposed the 
natives of Mercury to be nearly mad with vivacity, and com- 
passionately provided them with abundant rains and cooling 
exhalations of saltpetre to temper the heat of their orb. But 
whilst according our respect, as we do most sincerely, to the 
talent which this essay plainly indicates, we cannot but lament 
that it should be so frequently employed in the promotion of 
decided sophistry. Viewing the book as a sort of dialectical 
exercise, and firmly believing that the author is far too clever a 
man to be permanently duped by his own surmises, we make due 
allowance for what would otherwise appear to be insincerity of 
argumentation, were it employed in a regular philosophical work. 
Doubtless, in a speculative essay, where he has had to advocate 
an unpopular view, and where the presumption against him is so 
powerful, he has deemed it allowable to indulge in artifices 
which a serjeant-at-law might be expected freely to employ. But 
the adoption of such expedients is always expressive of the credit 
in which a man holds his own cause. If the reader wishes to 
get ‘behind the scenes’ in this author's brain, he has only to 
advert to the wily and circuitous course of inquiry pursued. He 
has only to track the essayist for a few pages in order to perceive 
symptoms of consciousness, that a plausible appearance cannot 
be maintained without the most cautious management. After 
following some fancy through a few paragraphs, he appears to 
catch sight of some consequence which his instinct tells him 
must prove perilous if admitted. To escape it, he tacks about 
and proceeds in another direction, until the trail has been lost, 
when the pursuit is probably renewed, and the fancy in question 
is hunted to a favourable issue for himself. One of his chief 
ruses consists in disjoining facts or opinions which might militate 
against his views if observed in company, and afterwards slipping 
them in, in all their apparent innocency, when their damaging 
character is not likely to be perceived. To such an extent does 
this prevail, that if any mischievous critic were to re-arrange the 
contents of the volume, he might neutralize a considerable num- 
ber of its conclusions by confronting them with its other propo- 
sitions, and indicating their logical connexion. Another of his 
favourite expedients is to pick out some uncertainty, and transfer 
it, by implication, to the entire subject under discussion. If a 
G2 
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few nebule are dubious, or a few fixed stars are mutable, then the 
rest of the universe must stand tainted with suspicion. The 
existence of a number of questionable sovereigns and half-crowns 
impeaches the entire currency of a kingdom, and makes it doubt- 
ful whether genuine gold and silver ever issue from the Mint. Occa- 
sionally, too, it happens, that an opinion which we left in one 
chapter in the humble condition of a conjecture, is found in another 
to have undergone promotion, and almost to have reached the rank 
of a philosophical certainty. Sometimes we stumble over an asser- 
tion which astounds us by its romantic hardihood, as, for instance, 
when he maintains that the actual occupation of the earth by 
living beings is no ‘reason for believing that the ather planets 
are so, but for believing that they are not so!’ But the most 
amusing of his dialectical devices, is to give you the choice of 
some alternative, as if that were the only possible arrangement of 
things; whereas the conditions of the question may admit of the 
most extensive variations; and thus the reader is demurely asked 
to be good enough to walk into a snare whose purpose is per- 
fectly transparent. We do not, however, refer to these devices in 
a spirit of censoriousness, but simply to put the reader in posses- 
sion of facts which must tell in any estimate he may form of this 
subtle and curious production. 

There is, indeed, one feature we can scarcely refrain from 
noticing with an expression of deep regret. At the commence- 
ment of this article we fully cencurred in the principle that an 
inquirer into scientific subjects should not be checked in his 
researches by the fear of exciting theological opposition. But our 
author's conclusions lead him to results to which the Christian 
philosopher will not be willing to subscribe. In his hands the 
universe becomes a sublime failure. The solar system has not 
even the merit of being a splendid orrery. It is a clumsy piece 
of mechanism in which one ball alone is fitted for its work. 
Here the constructive power is in excess, and blunders through 
its redundant energy—there it is deficient, and errs through utter 
incompetency; nature has played the silliest pranks imaginable, 
and stationed eight fine moons and a set of magnificent rings 
around Saturn, to ennoble a reservoir miserably tenanted by a 
few gelatinous fish. Whole globes have been fabricated in 
‘sport; they are the ‘ overworks of nature; marks of a wider law 
than the needs of mother earth require.’ May not the solar series, 
he asks, be considered as so ‘many sketches of a design, of which 
‘only one was to be executed? Many specimens of the prepara- 
‘tory process of making a planet, of which only one was to be 
“carried out into the making of a world?’ Nay, the whole 
universe is in the same unfortunate predicament. ll the stars, 
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it would appear, are the mere refuse of an operation which termi- 
nated in the elaboration of this puny earth; as if it were neces- 
sary for Mr. Wyld, or any other constructor of terrestrial globes, 
to fling off twenty million specimens before he could complete 
one which was really fit for use. But the strangest of all the 
views contained in this volume must be presented in the author's 
own words, ‘The planets and the stars are the lumps which 
‘have flown from the potter's wheel of the Great Worker ;—the 
‘ shred-coils which, in the working, sprang from his mighty lathe, 
‘—the sparks which darted from his awful anvil when the solar 
‘system lay incandescent thereon;—the curls of vapour which 
‘arose from the great caldron of creation when its elements 
‘ were separated!’ Is not this one of the wildest schemes ever 
invented? Will any one say that a human potter should scatter 
his clay over a whole county in fabricating one small mug? Is 
it possible to suppose that the Divine Being, in constructing a 
single planetary vessel, has littered the entire universe with the 
refuse of his wheel? 

The reader should observe that the anti-pluralist generally 
attempts to carry out his views by ‘ running down’ the rest of the 
Creator's productions. The heavens do not declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament, so far from showing forth his handy 
work, tells us in every star and in every planet how clumsily the 
task of creation has been discharged. Why should the Psalmist 
have wondered that the Almighty was mindful of man if the 
heavens, the work of his fingers, and the moon and stars which he 
has ordained were mere cosmical chippings? What would the old 
Hebrew prophet have thought of that gorgeous firmament which 
Jehovah ‘stretched forth by his understanding, or the Hebrew 
apostle of those ‘ worlds which were framed by the word of God,’ 
had they known them to be spoiled medels of earths, or abortive 
essays at planet making? We are certain that no set of stars, 
regarding themselves as rejected globes, could ever be heard 
singing, ‘as they shine, the Hand that made us is divine.’ 

This, at any rate, is not the sort of Christian philosophy which 
we should like to see embodied in Bridgewater ‘Treatises, or ap- 
plauded in Histories of the Inductive Sciences. Fortunately a 
fitting antidote has been supplied. The able work of Sir D. 
Brewster has only come to our hand during the passage of these 
sheets through the press; but it must be enough to say, that in 
this volume one of the masters of science has entered as emphatic 


a protest against the essayist’s views as it would be possible to 
pronounce, 
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(4.) Studien. Von Stirrer. 6 Bande. 

(5.) Ruhe ist die erste Biirgerpflicht, oder vor fiinfzig Jahren Vater- 
liindischer Roman. Von W. Avexts. Berlin: 1852. 


Ir was with a feeling of extreme satisfaction that we closed the two 
volumes which are placed at the head of this article. A satisfac- 
tion, be it observed, arising not from the fact of the history being 
ended, but from the conclusion at which we had arrived re- 
specting Mr. Schmidt as having successfully accomplished a 
laborious task. A book must be very readable when, as in 
the present case, one turns over the eleven hundredth page with 
a feeling of regret that it should be the last. All honour to the 
labours of Gervinus, in his eight ponderous volumes; but honour 
also to the persevering reader of the same. Such an achievement 
is only to be realized, or at least enjoyed, by restricting his de- 
mands upon our time to small quantities, and to these at consider- 
able intervals. It does not then so naturally appear to us to 
be the production of a being of some profoundly learned species, 
whose only link of connexion with our imbecile world, is such as 
must exist between the critic and his victim. 

Respecting the personality of Mr. Schmidt we confess our 
ignorance, at the same time being, however, very firmly persuaded 
of his humanity. We feel instinctively assured of his possessing 
sympathies in common with other mortals, which expand them- 
selves at festive seasons, gala days, and about Christmas trees; 
and that he rejoices in a larger acquaintance and means of observa- 
tion than fell to the lot of the German professor of happy memory, 
who was never known to speak with any one but the printer's devil 
and an antiquated violin. We are, moreover, persuaded of another 
fact, which we would not hastily advance concerning many German 
scholars, namely, that Mr. Schmidt undoubtedly once was young. 
In all the humane and scientific sports which ever have been, and 
ever will be, the joy of rising generations, our philosopher must 
surely have excelled his liveliest companions. That faculty of 
keen analysis, which he now turns to such literary service, must 
have developed itself with great alvantage in the anatomy of frogs 
and wice, the incarceration of beetles, or in investigations into 
the organization of doll’s heads—delights common to the genus, 
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boy, on either side the German Ocean. But a truce to idle specula- 
tions, which have suggested themselves not unnaturally from that 
genial and manly tone of Mr. Schmidt's book, which indicates a 
warmth and vigour of heart, reconciling us to the severity of 
his criticism. His censure, as well as his praise, is scientific, straight- 
forward, and impartial; the result of high literary culture and honest 
love of truth. As an account of the modern literature of Germany, 
his work is by far the most satisfactory which has yet appeared. 
The Romantic and Young Germany schools are treated with 
greater fullness and clearness than we find in Gervinus, with less 
of sprightly caprice than in Menzel, and with more poetry and 
rhetoric than in Vilmar—as that gentleman has seen fit, in his 
eloquent volumes, almost to ignore the existence of these two 
branches of modern literature. At the same time, the work of 
Professor Vilmar, though not widely known in this country, has 
been more extensively read in Germany than almost any other.* 
Its learning is indisputable, and the treatment of the earlier 
periods of German literature such as to bring those very distant 
days vividly before the reader. His heart is, if anywhere, in that 
part of the book. All that is vague and distant, aristocratic and 
imposing, has especial charms for Professor Vilmar. He warms 
the shadows into life, and becomes himself poetical and eloquent. 
Often, indeed, his mystical enthusiasm carries him away to that 
adjacent German land of ‘ schwarmerei, where the most senti- 
mental of English readers must wander in amazement among the 
interminable clauses; only too happy when he succeeds in finding 
the right ‘ verb at the end,’ or, better still, the end of the verbs. 
The amount of supernumerary adjectives alone, apart from com- 
pounds and separate particles, one would almost imagine could 
hardly be achieved, except perhaps upon the plan of giving each 
page to a secretary, with injunctions to take a large dictionary, 
and supply each aristocratic adjective with a becoming retinue of 
precisely, or very nearly, the same signification. Supposing this 
to have been the case, we bear hearty testimony to the zealous 
discharge of duty on the part of the secretary. 

It is not for us to pronounce respecting the reasons which dis- 
posed Professor Vilmar to notice in so cursory a manner the later 
poets and prose writers of Germany. K6rner is despatched in a 
page and a half, Riickert, Platen, and Immermann in two pages. 
The followers of the Schlegel dramatic school in little more than 
one page, and so on. The last two and twenty pages might 
as well have been omitted, and the work, ending with Jean 
Paul, have made no pretensions to discuss the merits of modern 


* Mr. Schmidt, however, makes no mention of the book. 
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writers. There is, however, one powerful reason which might 
fully account for the entire omission of the Young Germany 
school. Surely it would be too unreasonable to expect that the 
stilted aristocrat in politics, the transcendental mystic in religion, 
should stoop to chronicle the works of democrats and of free- 
thinkers! The fair paragraphs of the Professor about “ the people,” 
“the poetry of the people,” “the latent energy of the people,” 
are emphatically paragraphs. Worse than mere words, they are 
hollow cant and mockery from the man who isa right hand in the 
councils of the Prince of Hesse Cassel; whose intellect and 
energy, since 1848, have been especially directed toward the 
counteraction of all efforts for the elevation and emancipation of 
the people. It would seem that his idea of the German nation is 
so exalted that he sees no room for improvement. And it is, 
further, not surprising that Heine and Gutzkow should find no 
place within his aristocratic pages, since many a man, with less 
extended influence, and less obnoxious views, owes it in part to 
Professor Vilmar that his life is one of toil and exile. It is not 
very long since we remember expressing to an able editor and writer 
in North Germany, our regret that Vilmar's history admitted of 
no translation into English, but would require to be recast, in 
order to become popular among us. He replied, ‘ What would [ 
not give if Vilmar were but in reality translated into your English 
territory; a bon mot whose sincerity atoned for any lack of bril- 
liancy, it being uttered in a solitary farm-house, where the speaker 
found a shelter in his way of escape from the satellites of Hesse 
Cassel, his course being to cross the Luneburg Heath to Ham- 
burgh, and thence to London. 

In this country we are better acquainted with the lively but 
unsystematic history of Wolfgang Menzel, with its sweeping 
assertions and partial criticisms, than with Vilmar. During his 
editorship of the Morgenblatt, Menzel directed, through that 
channel, a most remorseless cannonade against the writers of the 
Young Germany school. The public authorities rubbed their 
eyes, in lingering amazement; and, on the 10th of December, 
1835, solemnly and officially declared this school of literature to 
be one ‘ whose exertions obviously tended in all branches of its 
‘ literary development, to assail, without reverence, the Christian 
‘religion, to despise existing relations of society, and to under- 
‘ mine all order and morality.’ 

We will not in this place question the justice of such a sen- 
tence, nor the expediency of an interference in literary matters, 
on the part of the German Bundestag ;—an interference which, 
as might be anticipated, accomplished nothing. 

The gradual rise of this school was the fruit of reaction 
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against the growing influence of the Romanticists. In all 
essential points this contrast is very marked. The staunch con- 
servativism of Tieck and Novalis, as compared with the ultra- 
liberalism of Gutzkow and Heine, the one school extolling a 
religious devotion almost superstitious, the other upholding 
atheism or universal scepticism. The poetry of the Romanticist is 
nature idealised and worshipped. Doubt, with its restless, never- 
answered torture, inspires the passionate poetry of the young 
Germanists. Their unwearying complaint rings like the startled 
echo from every cliff and glen. Their epic heroes are each one 
a Faust, while their impassioned lyrics often are like 


‘Infants crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.’ 


In the palmy days of the Romanticists, every man did what 
was good in his own eyes, a state of affairs which could not 
reasonably be expected to last. The demon of criticism arose 
from the slumber which had succeeded his campaign under 
Gottsched; rose, moreover, no longer as a drilled and subser- 
vient aid-de-camp, but as a veritable King Stork. Small authors 
he snapped up entirely, without change of countenance; others 
were delicately tortured and dissected previous to immolation; so 
that writers at last learned to anticipate the possible fact that 
their works might be judged from two opposite points of view; 
but which view it might be the mood of the monster to take 
remained an anxious question until the hour of doom arrived. 
Hence we find throughout the literature of that Restoration 
period, as it is called, that the authors have acquired and natu- 
ralised a habit of glossing over their sentiment with irony, and 
sentimentalising over the ridiculous. To escape the critic they 
would soften satire into pathos, or crystallize their very tears into 
a witticism. They adopt ideas and feelings as their own, to 
which they give no place or credence, and often stifle those con- 
victions which they hold with most sincerity. 

This state of alternating fusion and conflict resulted in that 
strange and transitory phenomenon of literature characterised by 
the Germans as Weltschmerz—the poetry of universal suffering. 
Within its ranks, lamentably numerous for the time being, 
were the vague half-formed characters who with sudden energy 
would stake their lives for some one faith or object, the next 
moment swear by the very opposite, and finally sink into the 
hopeless victims of a feverish indecision. Among these we 
may mention in passing the names of Platen, Immermann, 
Riickert, Schefer, and Carl Méricke. Respecting the latter, we 
may observe, for the benefit of those whom it may concern, that 
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his novelette of Maler Nolten is one of the very best among 
modern German tales. 

The pages which Mr. Schmidt devotes to the merits and 
demerits of the explosive squib and cracker school of Young 
Germany are most impartial and most wise. It is a school that, 
with all its bluster, never could learn anything by experience, 
never could reach a riper age, never could attain to completeness 
in anything concerning opinions, characters, or works of art. Its 
founders and supporters are still in all their vigour, or have just 
turned towards the night side of life, but the school itself has 
died out in the full bloom of its extravagance; and what next ? 
Neither you nor we, most learned or inquiring reader, would care 
to hazard a reply. We cannot venture speculation on the orna- 
mental sugar work of Oscar Redwitz. We shall, moreover, allow 
our author to speak concerning this school before we proceed to 
glance at the class of prose fictions which seems for the present 
to be superseding the ambiguous splendour of these meteoric 
appearances. 


‘It must not be supposed,’ says Mr. Schmidt, ‘that the tendency 
and style of Young Germany was anything essentially new. All that 
we have already said in our analysis of Tieck’s novelettes may be 
applied, word for word, as characteristic of Young Germany, with the 
exception that the delicately-balanced tone of the romanticist poet 
was distorted into coarseness and caricature. In the same manner the 
influence of Jean Paul is to be traced on every page. We find the 
same chaotic mixture of all possible provinces of thought and emotion, 
of all conceivable forms of poetry and prose, and embellished, more- 
over, by that dialectic skill in the invention of extraordinary modes of 
view, which were attributed to the traditions of Hegel, and the 
frivolous, farcical manner of Heine. But the most singular phenome- 
non is the imitation of Goethe’s Geheimrath style. The respectable 
old gentleman who in earlier days passed through every nobler passion 
with all the ardour of youth, may experience in, his later years a 
gradual growth of disposition so resigned, that things significant 
have no more claim upon him than the unimportant; but with young 
poets, who ought in all their vigour to grapple with the life eee 
them, such an assumption is most obviously ridiculous. * * 

‘To the above peculiarities must be added an unlimited ote 
ciation, the belief in some unheard-of mission in the history of human 
progress, combined with an absolute helplessness respecting what new 
thing it is which they really have to offer to the world; combined 
further with a readiness to fall in with every whim or temper of the 
public, to catch each audible sign of public opinion, in order thus to 
gain such subject matter as shall easily receive the stamp of originality, 
conveyed in ironic touches and paradoxical conclusions. We find also 
everywhere assertions maintained with a confident audacity, not un- 
frequently accompanied by unheard-of ignorance. From the first to . 
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the last of their writings, they have failed in all attempts to despatch 
any question demanding accurate knowledge or logical acuteness. But 
on the other side they well understand how to introduce, along with 
the question in hand a host of observations which certainly have no 
more connexion with the said question than existed between the cos- 
mogonistic learning of Ephraim Jenkinson, in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
and the innocent remarks to which he appended it, but which never- 
theless plainly serve to show the intercourse one has with learned 
and gifted people. They, however, excel Jenkinson in the skill with 
which they conceal their ignorance behind an invulnerable breastwork 
of newly-coined and newly-combined words, which frequently have no 
proper signification, but over which one lingers, pondering whether 
the writer may not have perhaps intended to say something.’ 

‘ All these remarks are not intended to characterise a definite num- 
ber of authors, but rather the tendency (ton) which has been generally 
prevalent in our polite literature since the days of July. In the 
selection of persons who should compose this Young Germany, chance 
has had the principal hand, and even among those writers who bear 
most resemblance to each other, their common object was the result of 
no plan. Individual vanity loosened the links even of coterie, and the 
Bundestag had scarcely branded them as disturbers of the peace, when 
they attacked one another with a passion which sometimes trans- 
gressed the boundary of good taste.’—Vol. ii., pp. 55—59. 


The names of Bérne and Heine are those which stand at the 
head of this school. Their labours were cotemporary, and had, 
in the main, the same object. With all the vigour and acuteness 
of Jewish intellect, they broke upon the tranquil waters of litera- 
ture which had stagnated beneath the empty elegance or the con- 
fused philosophy of its too polished priesthood. The influen- 
tial position to which Bérne attained, is to be traced to the 
general spontaneous appreciation or over estimate of his talents, 
rather than to ambitious efforts of his own. In this respect he 
differs from the whole school. The bold straightforward way in 
which he said what he had to say upon literature and politics, pro- 
duced a powerful impression, and raised him in public estimation, 
very far above the misty sophistry which was afloat on all sides, 
and gave him the most extensive influence over the youth of | 
Germany. Bérne (1817-1837) was the foundation stone of Ger- 
man democracy, while the influence of Heine extended itself com- 
paratively little beyond the refined and educated circles. Respecting 
Heine, Mr. Schmidt speaks at some length, and we cannot but 
translate a few of his excellent paragraphs :— 


‘In order to estimate the value of the poems of Heine, we must first 
of all distinguish the good from the bad. It has not unfrequently 
happened that Heine’s very worst poems have met with the greatest 
success, and that in speaking of Heine’s style these immediately 
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suggest themselves. It is to those songs of sensibility and universal 
suffering, with some humorous termination, that Heine owes his 
popularity. 

‘In the good poems the contrast to Uhland is not so great as one 
might at first sight imagine. It is true that in the choice of emotion 
and of character he exhibits much greater freedom. He has passed 
out of simple melody, and with practised hand harmonises the varied 
chords. But the songs which have most charm for the composer are 
more luxuriant and blooming than those of Uhland. The species, 
however, is the same, since the difference is not very essential which 
puts the Indian lotus in place of the wild pansy of the Swabian ballads, 
modern poets with chaotic emotions in the place of medieval knights 
and shepherds, the hectic daughter of pleasure in the place of the 
veiled spouse of heaven. 

‘The first progress to be observed is in the rhythm. It is as beau- 
tiful as that of Goethe and Uhland, and there is no other poet who 
can be ranked beside these three. But it is also more passionately 
thrilling, more vigorous and prompt to seize the mastery of the soul. 
With Goethe the charm lies in the harmony of a beautiful soul; with 
Uhland in the unity of the emotion, in the modesty of the measure, 
and in the correctness of the form; with Heine it is the strange 
undulation of passion, which carries away the soul even against its 
will. 

‘The second fact is the subjectivity of the point of view selected by 
the poet. The material in itself is not more modern than with 
Goethe or Uhland; on the contrary, the best of his songs have almost 
exclusively to do with romantic subjects. But he knows how to rouse 
the feeling of contrast, and by means of perspective, of apportionment 
of light and shadow, of a colouring vivid though not always correct, 
he throws a life into his figures which has a sort of intoxicating 
charm. With Goethe we have only the individual emotion, with 
Uhland we are lost in the mes auhgees, with Heine we feel the 
power of contrast. 

‘Perhaps the most brilliant site of his talent is reality in drawing. 
By this we do not understand the tendency to bring all possible sub- 
jects, even the unattractive and the repulsive, into the province of 
poetry. That is a very ambiguous merit, and has, moreover, some- 
what of artifice and constraint. The horizon of his imagination is by 
no means very extended. Apart from the romantic subjects which 
reading places at his disposal : from the nightingales, the air of spring, 
the sunshine and moonlight, the different love scenes, all of which 
cannot be said to be peculiarly novel, he has conquered no new poetic 
subject save the North Sea and its somewhat monotonous phenomena, 
the sea-gulls, the surf,-the sailors. It is in the form of representation 
that the reality lies. With slight, scarcely perceptible strokes he 
brings out a life and character which the memory involuntarily 
retains, and which resembles nothing either in Goethe or in Uhland. 

‘His poetry is a chaos, in which the worlds celestial and subter- 
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ranean are mingled in wild confusion. The sweetest fragrance and 
the desolate scent of death are combined in a narcotic atmosphere, 
which leads the senses away captive. In this romantic direction his 
principal work is, perhaps, the Atta Troll, The poet, wet through in 
hunting, lies in a restless half slumber, in a witch’s kitchen, stupefied 
with strange odours. He hears the witch monotonously murmuring 
while she rubs the body of her dead son with an ointment which gives 
him an apparent life. On all sides are distorted bird’s faces, gazing 
mysteriously at him, and as he for one moment really sleeps, he sees 
in a vision a grotesque dance of bears and ghosts. 

‘This is a picture of Heine’s poetry generally. The inner root of 
this romantic irony reminds us of Schlegel, Tieck, and Novalis, but 
the carrying of it out bears more resemblance to the younger romanti- 
cists, Arnim, Brentano, and Hoffmann. Heine, however, gave forms 
of real life, where they only purposed so to do. The elements are the 
same, but the imagination of Heine is far more bold, vigorous, and 
offensive. The above mentioned scene in Atta Troll, and similar ones 
in Romancero are brilliant variations to the theme of the Golden 
Pot. 

‘Heine calls his Atta Troll in the dedication to Varnhagen, ‘ the 
last forest lay of romanticism.’ And this justly, since the only road 
left open to romanticism was to laugh at the mysteries at which it 
had before shuddered: a progressive step which the pedantry of 
Friedrich Schlegel prevented him from taking. Heine not only scared 
away the ghost of romanticism, but remodelled it into a humorous 
ideal, which stood in need only of an artistic finish. His fancy is a 
kaleidoscope, in which the blue flower of the romanticist and the wit 
of the encyclopedist, the red flag of the republic and the golden 
sheen of the lily, the spirit of the beautiful Herodias and the hovel 
of the witch, the fervour of a hollow cheeked Werther and the suc- 
cesses of the satiated banker, who would ask even of Lotte, ‘ What 
does it cost ?’ are all thrown together in most capricious combination. 
But it never leads to a complete figure or a continuous frame of mind. 
The reason of this may be found partly in his defective composition, 
which is an organic failing in his artistic conformation, partly also in 
his raillery, which, allied as it is to his dread of being convicted of 
genuine permanent emotion, leads him sometimes into the greatest 
absurdities.’—pp. 36, 37. 


There is another living writer belonging to this school whose 
works merit longer notice than we are able to bestow. Carl 
Gutzkow* was born at Berlin, in 1811, and seems to have been 
writing ever since. With all his activity, however, he remains as 
uncertain, unreliable, and vain, as he was twenty years ago. ‘In 


* “Maha Guru; ‘ Wally die Zweiflerin ‘Blasedow und seine Sthne ‘Die 
Schul der Reichen ; ‘ Patkul;’ ‘Der Konigslieutenant ;) ‘Antonio Perez,’ &c. ; 
‘Die Ritter vom Geist, 9 Bande.’ 
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* his views, opinions, hopes, and wishes, he becomes every moment 
‘ a different person; he is not only destitute of all moral purpose, 
* of all objective self-sacrificing interest, but destitute also of all 
* passion.’ Gutzkow’s literary career commenced in the critical 
journals, and branched off into tales, dramas, and novels. His 
drama of Uriel Acosta, published in 1846, created for the time 
a furore upon the German stage, and is undoubtedly the most 
successful of his dramatic efforts. There is less sentiment, less 
bombast, and less striving after effect. The hero, of course, does 
not know his mind particularly well, but that being a defect in- 
herited from his author, we pass it by. The story opens where 
Uriel, a Jew, is on the eve of departure from Amsterdam, tv 
escape threatened persecutions on the score of certain free- 
thinking sentiments just published by him. At the same time 
he is in love with a rich and gifted Jewess, whose hand, of course, 
has been arbitrarily bestowed in childhood on a certain Ben 
Jochai, whom she neither knows nor loves. Uriel’s book is de- 
clared by the synagogue to be contrary to the doctrines of 
Judaism, and on his despising the only chance of safety offered 
by confessing himself a Christian, the curse of the church is pro- 
nounced against him. Judith, who knows her own mind on one 
point at least, is undaunted by ecclesiastical threatenings, and 
bravely takes the side of Uriel. The wealthy Manasse, Judith’s 
father, receives Uriel into his house, and even promises him the 
hand of his daughter if he became reconciled to the synagogue. 
This can only happen by a recantation, which, under the pressure 
of many friends and reasons, he is at last prevailed upon to 
make. Meanwhile, the crafty Ben Jochai seeks his revenge by 
accomplishing the bankruptcy of Manasse, at the same time pro- 
mising to bring matters straight again, if his bride be restored. 
Judith resolves upon the sacrifice. The last act of this drama 
opens with the wedding feast, Judith gives her hand, but has taken 
poison. During the ceremony, Uriel has aimed a pistol, through 
the window, at Ben Jochai, but, with truly Gutzkowian indeci- 
sion, changes his mind, and delivers a very dramatic oration in- 
stead; he walks off the stage, and a shot is heard. So endeth 
the piece,—the curtain falls. Stout German papas leave the 
theatre yawning dangerously, saying, ‘Stuff!’ and hoping there is 
herring-salad at home for supper; intellectual daughters murmur 
long and laudatory adjectives, and, in tears, refuse the salad! 
Mr. Schmidt shrugs his discriminating shoulders, and pens many 
wise pages which one should read in order directly to weigh the 
praise and blame conveyed in a sentence which pronounces ver- 
dict on the best of Gutzkow’s dramas. 
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Biichner, Grabbe, Zedlictz, Halm, Meissner, and Laube* are also 
to be found among the latest dramatic writers. The latter exceeds 
others of the school in his adherence to the Heine and French models. 
His most successful drama was undoubtedly the ‘ Karlschiiler, 

in which Schiller is the hero. The Duke of Wirtemberg is repre- 
sented as a most amiable gentleman, who, nevertheless, exhibits a 
very sanguinary desire to cut off the poet's head on account of his 
obnoxious writings. Herr Devrient acted to perfection in this 
piece, aided no doubt by the felicitous conformation of his nose, 
which looked like Schiller’s own! Of George Biichner, Mr. 
Schmidt speaks thus. ‘Is it probable, that had a longer life been 
‘ granted to Biichner, he would have worked his way to more 
‘manly and healthy views, to a purer poetry? We believe he 
‘would have done so. In spite of his youth, he excels almost all 
‘ the poets of his school in talent as well as in depth of feeling. 
‘ Yet it is impossible to arrive at any certainty. There is in his 
‘ mode of thought something so prematurely finished; not only 
‘ when he plays the sceptic, but even when he goes into raptures 
‘ there is so little of youth about them that one can scarcely pic- 
‘ture what the result would be of further development. He must 
‘always have remained within the ranks of the reflective poets— 
‘ poets whose thought, keen and cold, borders upon the myste- 
‘rious mist of madness. Hebbel gives us the completed image 
* of that principle which with Biichner remained only a tendency.’ 
—Vol. p. 220. 

Among the many thankless offices which have their place upon 
this ungrateful globe of ours, that of the political novelist should 
certainly be ranked. What he may gain in popularity on the one 
hand he is sure to lose on the other. Any favourable represen- 
tation of the sentiments entertained by Mr. A. and his party, can- 
not fail to rouse the warmest spite in the heart of Mr. B. and his 
adberents. The individual bias of each reader will give a different 
colouring to all the facts and opinions, however fairly and candidly 
set forth. Everybody will have some darling crotchety idea which 
makes it a matter of solemn duty with him to abuse or to extol 
the author. Great cause for thankfulness has he that his place is 
not behind the easy chair of the impulsive reader who in indignation - 


* Grabbe. (1801—1836). ‘Don Juan und Faust;’ ‘Die Hohenstauffen ? 
‘Napoleon,’ &c. 

Zedlitz. (1790). ‘ Der Stern von Sevilla ; ‘Turturel; ‘Tolltenkriinze.’ 

Halm. (1806). ‘Grisedis ; ‘Der Alchymist,’ &c. 

Laube. (1806). ‘Monaldeschi; ‘Rococo; ‘Die Karlschiiler; ‘Die Bern- 
steinhex,’ &c. 

Biichner. (1816—1837). ‘ Danton’s Tod ‘ Leonce und Lena,’ &c. 

Meissner. ‘Das Weib Urias ; ‘ Reginald Armstrong,’ &c. 
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and warm slippers, dashes pencil marks and notes of interroga- 
tion, broad and black with ire and party spirit, at those fine and 
forcible passages which he had fondly hoped would disarm all criti- 
cism. Believe us, gentle reader, there is but one thing more unre- 
lJenting than the critic—it is the politician! This sort of literature 
will be found from various causes to abound more largely in our 
own country than in any other. In Germany the appearance of poli- 
tics within the province of fiction has been more confined to 
cautious side-thrusts, or, in later days, to a rare brochure from 
Heine or Bruno Bauer. Since 1848, however, political novels 
have been greatly on the increase. Politics themselves then 
became of universal interest. The liberal feeling of the country has 
ceased to be in the hands of an extreme minority. They have 
acquired no great politicians, indeed, but what is better, perhaps, 
a wider and more philosophical view of their position and respon- 
sibilities as individuals towards their country. The tumult of 
1848 disturbed thousands in the heavy sleep of ignorance; little 
wonder that lacking presence of mind to breast the danger and 
carry their point, theyonly groped helplessly for light until the fair 
occasion was passed. But the nation has already grown incalcu- 
lably wiser, and the next grand drama scene will scarcely end like 
the Chinese tragedy—in all being very much frightened. Political 
life is there comparatively young, and its grim nurse absolutism 
takes good care that it shall not run alone too soon, or become 
strong and vigorous by healthy action. Still it does grow, and 
there are many sober men in Germany, both Constitutionalists 
and Republicans, who labour most earnestly in the few channels 
left open to them, in rousing the mind of the people generally to 
a spirit of inquiry and self-reliance. And these efforts, though 
hampered on every side, will one day show their fruit. It is not 
teaching that is required, but animation and action. The education 
of the lower orders in many parts of Germany is known to be 
systematic and pedantic to the last degree. A lifeless stereo- 
typing process, beginning with the name of the reigning prince 
and ending in the dry confirmation lessons, which set the seal of 
perpetual retrogression upon the children—inasmuch as they are 
from that day looked upon as finished men and women. 

But we must return to Mr. Gutzkow and his nine-volume novel, 
upon which a few words must content our readers, the more 
especially as it is one of those books we never could make up our 
mind to read through. We did one day become brave enough to 
go into a shop and ask for it; the shopman ominously reached 
down eight volumes, the conclusion was yet to follow! Die 
Ritter vom Geist, is emphatically a political novel, and at the 
time of its appearance it became an amusing employment to infer 
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the politics of different individuals solely from their opinion of 
Mr. Gutzkow’s performance. In his preface, the author states 
his intention of presenting a complete picture of the social and 
political state of Germany; its rottenness and its latent good. It 
appears, however, that no one party has ever been willing to 
recognise its own portrait. The author's plan for the regenera- 
tion of the country by means of a knighthood of intellect, savours, 
as Mr. Schmidt justly observes, greatly too much of Romanticist 
and Young Germany coterieism, and is moreover in itself utterly 
absurd. The characters crowded into the book are linked 
together by an elaborate plot, including a lawsuit. Gutzkow has 
no power to idealize, he states plain facts or events, and proceeds 
to draw from them philosophical conclusions. He is, perhaps, 
true to life and character as he himself sees it, but his view is not 
unlike that presented through an unsteady telescope. His re- 
publican aristocrats drinking beer with day-labourers, and waited 
on by liveried lacqueys, give no true picture of the German 
aristocracy; neither does the man in the dirty carter's blouse, 
talking socialism and drinking champagne, fitly represent a 
German democrat. The men of all political creeds whose judg- 
ment in such matters is of most weight, agree in condemning this 
lengthy undertaking, both in its plan and execution. 

The last novel of Berthold Auerbach, Neues Leben, has a 
similar though less ambitious object in view. Auerbach does 
not take us much beyond his especial province of village life. 
His cordial, homely dialect, seems to bring bodily before us the 
bony, red-cheeked and red-skirted peasant women, and the rough 
figures of the men, also more curious than picturesque. Still it 
appears to us a grave error to put into their mouths clever, 
pointed speeches, which though perhaps clothed in some familiar 
image, can be the result only of cultivation and of a power of 
analogy, little natural to a peasant brought up upon catechism 
and sauerkraut. The main idea of the story is as follows. 
Eugen Count Falkenberg is the son of a German prince. His 
liberal sentiments expose him to the wrath of the government; 
and as a military officer, taking part with the insurgents in 1848, 
imprisonment and sentence of death are the result. He makes 
his escape from prison, and in passing through a forest meets 
with a young schoolmaster on his way to his new post in the 
neighbouring village. This youth has an ardent longing toward 
America, where his sister is married to a refugee. Eugen has 
with him a passport, procured with great difficulty, in order to 
accomplish his own further escape to America, this he exchanges 
for the documents of the schoolmaster. The newly-made friends 
part the same evening equally well-pleased with their bargain. 
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Eugen spends a short time in a village through which he has to 
pass, and there makes the acquaintance of Deeger, who is also 
schoolmaster. He is a manly, energetic character, to whom 
Eugen readily attaches himself. Here he also first meets with 
the beautiful and talented Baroness Stephanie. This is also a 
thoroughly well-drawn character, charming us with her eccentri- 
cities and sprightliness of conversation. Her republicanism has 
just such an air of fashionable whim as one would expect to find 
in a person who has learnt it all from superficial books, and her 
own lively imagination. She is a fair sample of the clever, 
amiable woman, spoiled by the false culture and Gallic affecta- 
tions of a small German court. In Erlenmoos, the scene of 
Eugen’s labours, narrow prejudice is rife on all sides. Kaidl, 
the former master, is a blustering demagogue, on the eve of 
emigration to America. With talent and energy ill-directed, the 
whole force of his character wasted in dreams of the ‘ blissful 
democracy’ which his countrymen have allowed to slip from their 
grasp, he spends his latest hours in ridiculing the country with a 
party of peasants at the village inn. Here Eugen finds him, and, 
anxious to counteract the bad effects of his spiteful extravagances, 
gains the applause of the audience by an appropriate applica- 


tion of the old story of the man who could not learn what fear 
was. 


‘You know,’ began Eugen, ‘the history of the man who set out to 
learn the art of fearing, and could not succeed until a barrel of cold 
water and dead fishes was poured over him. In the same way a man 
once travelled through a country, full of confidence in the people, and 
tried to learn fear. He came to a race in bonds and servitude, and as 
they looked at him and gnashed their teeth, he said, ‘I am not afraid ; 
these will save themselves.’ He came to another, and amid all their 
degradation, their pride was inconceivable, and he said, ‘I am not 
afraid, these will learn wisdom.’ He came to a third which was silent 
and despairing, and he said, ‘I am not afraid, salvation may come out of 
despair!’ At last he came to arace which mocked and scorned itself and 
its future, then he cried, ‘ Now have I learnt fear, for these are lost.’ 


The difficulties and discouragements of Eugen are not a few. 
His chief motives for selecting his present position in preference to 
the freedom of the other hemisphere, is a well-grounded conviction, 
not a sentimental idea, that the salvation of the country from its 
corroding evils must be effected by means of individual effort. To 
teach this directly or indirectly must be the daily and self-deny- 
ing labour of the educated. In furtherance of this view he re- 
solves to devote his life to the practical working of it in a village 
school. The littleness and selfishness of the peasants, the rough- 
ness and stupidity of the children, are difficulties which he over- 
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comes with praiseworthy endurance and skill. Dangers also 
threaten him from his position under a false name, as a fugitive 
and sentenced to death, still these have wonderfully little effect 
upon him, and by no means interfere with his growing attach- 
ment to the miller’s daughter, the high-minded handsome Vittore. 
Simplicity without insipidity is so charming a rarity in real life, 
and so seldom well-drawn in fiction, that her portrait is most re- 
freshing. The plot of the story is purely absurd, and the great 
failure of the book arises from the mistake of burdening the hero 
with two ruling motives, while he would have commanded treble- 
fold our esteem had he been simply patriotic and less theoretically 
filial. We have in it a specimen of the faults as well as the ex- 
cellencies of Auerbach—especially his love for detail, and his 
fatal skill in throwing a charm around separate incidents or ideas, 
to the great detriment of the unity of his subject. 

This last remark leads us naturally to the writings of Adelbert 
Stifter, who is supremely the poet of detail. Great things and 
little things with him appear to have no comparative relation. He 
is, indeed, sometimes in danger of mistaking the one for the 
other. Of his Studien, the first and fifth volume, we believe, 
have been translated by Mrs. Howitt, in the Parlour Library. 
These are, perhaps, the most beautiful, with the exception of the 
delightful story of the Two Sisters. Another story, also charm- 
ing in its simplicity, is My Grandfather's Portfolio ; it is, how- 
ever, in our judgment, only fit to be read in the dog-days, when 
one enjoys any subject verging on Greenland or the North Pole. 
Imagine nearly two hundred pages describing with frigid perti- 
nacity all conceivable phases of frost and thaw through which 
the adventurous hero drives to his scattered patients, until he is 
at last stopped on the borders of a forest sheeted in ice. Here 
the slowly advancing thaw crashes the fretted roof of ice down 
through the stiffened branches with loud bursts of sound, greatly 
surpassing those we hear when we suppose the bull to make his 
onset upon a chinashop. The doctor prudently turns back, puts 
up his horses, dons his skates, and slides away home over hill and 
valley, with the rain laying upon him in sheets of ice as it fell. 
We could after that never doubt the good man’s right to be a 
hero, even though he did not marry the heroine, which, how- 
ever, he has happily sufficient etiquette to do. Stifter’s writings 
bear resemblance to Hawthorne's House of the Seven Gables, though 
without its gloom, more than to almost any other book we know. 
It is the same mosaic work of small facts. Not the severe analysis 
of thought and emotion common to much of our modern fiction ; 
there is, indeed, little of reflection, everything is stated baldly or 
poetically as the case may be. The reader may yawn involun- 
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tarily but still finds an indescribable charm which binds him to 
the volume. He even reaches the close triumphantly, without 
being reduced to merely skimming the tops of the paragraphs. 
The writings of Walter Scott as they became known in 
Germany, had gradually effected a transition from the tale and 
novelette of the romanticist class, to the full and systematic 
novel. French and English fictions dealt also in more tangible 
subjects than readers were accustomed to meet with, and although 
possibly somewhat foreign to their own experiences, they were 
less so than stories of such abstract creations as might have 
their homes with equal probability on the planet Jupiter or on the 
Earth. Bulwer and George Sand have raised their legion of 
followers. Among all the imitators of Scott the most success - 
ful has undoubtedly been Willibald Alexis.* It is well known 
that his first novel of Walladmor was long held to be from the 
pen of Scott. He is an author who accommodates himself with 
skill to any form of composition, and passed on from sketches 
into the historic novel. Tor a time he yielded to the prevalent 
Young Germany epidemic, and under its influence wrote his 
Haus Diisterweg. To call him the Walter Scott of Germany 
implies too high a compliment; to rank him with G. P. R. 
James, would be to lessen a well-earned reputation and under- 
value his real merit. The parallel is admissible in so far that 
Alexis has chosen his subjects of various date and interest 
—that his books have succeeded each other in rapid succes- 
sion, and have met with eager purchasers and readers; here, 
however, it ceases. Alexis does not possess the descriptive 
power of Scott, and mercifully spares us the descriptive tedium 
of James. The characters speak and act, hence alone we infer 
their state of mind. His plots are either clumsy or too transparent 
beside those of Scott, but opaque in comparison with those of 
James, with whom they are so much alike, that a new novel of 
his comes familiarly as a Saturday repetition lesson, with a few 
variations of time or place. The figures of Scott (save one or 
two of his heroes) are artistic productions, bearing in many 
a curve the impress of the workman’s varying fancy, of his sure 
and skilful hand ; those of James rather resemble those products 
which are made by dozens after certain models, receiving certain 
variations of gilding or grouping according to the story for 
which they are destined. James plays skilfully a variety of 
games, but always with the same machinery, the same puppets 
in a different costume. The characters of Alexis are carved, not 


* Wilhelm Haering, known as W. Alexis, Novels and Tales, 8 vols; ‘ Wal- 


ladmor ; ‘Cabanis ; ‘Rosamonde ; ‘Das Haus Diisterweg ; ‘Der Roland von 
Berlin.’ 
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east. They have vigour and individuality, sometimes almost 
too strongly drawn to be in perfect taste. His eye for the 
angles and corners of his fellow-creatures reminds us, though 
rarely, of Thackeray. The last and greatest complete work of 
Alexis is one which we cannot pass by, and before proceeding to 
make a few extracts, we will introduce it with Mr. Schmidt's 
criticism, doubtless more reliable than our own, though in the 
main the same. 


‘ That which most agreeably impresses us throughout his ‘ Repose is 
the citizen’s first duty,’ is the lively spirit of patriotism with which it 
is written. By this we do not mean lyrical outbreaks of patriotic 
attachment, which are worth little, as being often mere coquetry, but 
the capability of representing patriotism in definite concrete forms. 
W. Alexis warmly and thoroughly enters into the Prussian mind; he 
knows how to touch and to excite us, at the same time, without 
scruple, bringing sharply out the dark side of our feeling and position. 
Moreover, the satirical delineation of those men who then (time of 
Bonaparte) drew down reproach and disgrace on Prussia, is. so cool 
and so severe, that most lively hatred only can explain it, and such 
hate does one good, especially in our day. That there are reasons, 
internal and external, why this hatred should have 2 bouwndary---whe 
can say whether this should give us moss joy or sorrcw? {a this 
point of view the book is almost perfect,’ apart from’ tlie fact thiat it is 
impossible fully to represent a time sv‘peat str own, with enything 
like artistic completeness. W. Alexi3 has ‘with great diserifemation 
selected a proportionate number of types of the Prussian mind at that 
time, and grouped them with great skill.’—Vol. ii. p. 338. 


The story is too complicated for us to enter upon it here, and is, 
moreover, the least praiseworthy part of the work; isolated scenes, 
or dialogues characteristic of the period, and coming naturally 
from those who utter them, display far more the tact and skill of 
the author than the main incidents. There are sketches of diplo- 
matists in various styles, the unfathomable and omnipresent, who 
know all the private affairs of families as well as states. The 
would-be honest, who are to be distrusted in proportion to their 
straightforwardness,and others beside, are all drawn with inimitable 
shrewdness. There is a young tutor who is very much ashamed 
of his country, as he has reason to be at that time, who writes 
pamphlets on the improvement of the peasantry, and altogether 
talks and acts like a very reasonable man, considering how badly 
he is served by the heroine of the tale. This same Adelheid 
Alltag is drifted somewhat in shuttlecock fashion from one un- 
natural or absurd position to another in so extraordinary a manner 
that we are quite at a loss to understand what she does with all 
the mental endowments (apart from common sense) with which 
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we are evidently intended to believe her gifted. It is a mistake 
that we never get at her real character so as to feel that interest 
which is due to every heroine. Louis Bovillard is a clever and 
natural compound of the patriot and the scapegrace, with a strong 
infusion of Young Germany enthusiasm and incoherence. His 
father, one of the agreeable diplomatists above referred to, leans 
toward the French aggressors, and would restore the peace of Ger- 
many upon any terms, however disgraceful. As a specimen of 
dialogue, we select, at random, a scene where Louis Bovillard 
becoming, by an accident upon the road, possessed of despatches of 
great importance, and gaining no admittance at so late an hour to 
the presence of the Prussian ministers, rushes with the portfolio to 
his father. Entering the house by a back staircase, he stands un- 
announced before the privy councillor. The misdeeds of the son, 
his debts and imprisonment, had long separated them, and the 
respectable old gentleman might reasonably be pardoned some 
slight surprise, therefore, at this intrusion :— 


‘The father recovered his self-possession. If the first sight had 
alarmed him, if he ran behind the table upon which the bottles rolled, 
if he did try to ring the bell, still the undefined impression passed as 
quickly as jt erose. /Thas son did not come with a pistol in his breast, 
was not fecing from ptrsuers, had not forced his way to claim his 
purge or protection. Howeves wildly his eye rolled, however disordered 
his. hair aad dress, Touis,did, noi come as a prodigal son, who has eaten 
the husks, and in penitence will kiss the ground at his father’s feet. 
He remained standing upright at the door; moreover, a prodigal son 
carries no portfolio. 

‘* Father, forget for one moment the son to whom you have for- 
bidden this threshold. See only the son of his country. His country’s 
honour, may be its existence, is concerned.’ 

‘ He then related in short, broken sentences, what we already know. 

‘* And what has that to do with you?’ 

‘ Louis drew a step nearer: ‘ You do not—you cannot mean that. 
Your eye too kindled; I saw it. Forget that your son is witness to 
this emotion, which is no disgrace. Hear me—you must ; 
oan privy-councillor became excited, and was unable quite to con- 

it. 

‘* Though you will not be my son, you know this, that I am not 
the minister, and the despatches do not belong to me.’ 

‘ Louis had taken a step nearer and seized his father’s arm, fixing 
upon him a look against which the privy-councillor was not proof: 
«If a child falls into the water, the mother springs in after it, though 
she cannot.swim. It isa natural impulse: she cannot live without the 
child, and will perish with it. With such loss we have to do; our 
country is dying on the Danube. The soil of our own dear country is 
torn by the hoofs of our enemies, like some valley overrun by the 
sudden mountain torrent. Our own blood, our very brothers go to 
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recruit his army. The Bavarian follows like the jackal after the lion; 
Baden has long been scented. At this moment tidings have come that 
Wurtemberg has also joined. He carries away the small, the greater, 
and the greatest—he carries all before him. We alone thought our- 
selves better, too great for that, and we wrote the name of Friedrich 
upon our borders in letters a yard long. There it was our reckoning 
failed. A mere tradition, a shield of vapour, a mist wreath. His 
sappers have hewn down our boundary line, his cannons roll over it, 
his horsemen clear it. The black and white pales lie in the ditches, 
the eagle is trampled upon. If we are to take all this quietly, there 
is no longer any Prussian landmark, no longer any Prussia.’ 

‘* Should the fact be clearly proved, Prussia will demand satisfae- 
tion on account of the boundary line. Of that one may rest quite 
assured.’ 

‘* And the great emperor,’ interrupted Louis, ‘ will give, oh, cer- 
tainly, a brilliant satisfaction, if we keep quiet, and do not trouble our- 
selves about what does not concern us. At his own cost he will have 
new landmarks put up. It will be quite a pleasure to him to fix our 
limits. * * * * The Austrian army is already surrounded by Swabia, 
_ Franconia, and the Alps, already held in an iron grasp by a power 
against which courage is in vain, without further assistance. Yes, at 
Nordlingen or Ulm it is perhaps at this moment decided, and we—we 
look on and sleep.’ 

‘ The privy-councillor had entirely recovered himself. ‘ You know 
I dislike rhapsodies; most of all in state matters.’ 

‘ He took a chair and passed a handkerchief across his forehead. 
‘ Who will deny that our position is critical. It is very embarrassing. 
I will speak gravely with you, because, from your excitement, I see 
that you are in earnest. I am not sorry; for who knows what may 
come to make all earnestness needful. We have allowed ourselves to 
be deceived; it is even possible that we did not decide at the right 
time, that we were not soon enough in finding true allies. It is still 
worse, that if we would do so now, no one would trust us. Yes, I 
believe, in his heart, Napoleon hates us more than any of his enemies. 
So matters stand, my son; yes, so they stand. And because they are 
thus, we dare not now act differently. When the destiny of Europe 
hangs on the edge of a knife, shall we lose our self-possession, and by 
taking up arms lose the very point at issue? We should perish 
with it.’ 

‘¢°Twould be at least a manly end——’ 

‘* One which gives all for lost! It is not yet so bad. But we are 
in a position where one cannot be too cautious, when every step, every 
word, look, and breath must be carefully weighed. Our policy is, and 
can and dare not be otherwise, than watching and waiting how the 
dice fall, are falling, without.’ 

‘* That is your policy, father!’ . 

‘* The policy of all reasonable people, Look about you, and hear 
the voices in Berlin ‘ 


** Which your wise friends have demoralized. The hearts of mer- 
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chant and clerk do indeed tremble at every breath of fire; it might 
kindle this stagnant air. Self is their country; the customers who 
will stay away to-morrow if the trumpet of war sounds, are their 
brethren. But the provinces—the country—judges differently. Even 
here 

‘¢ There are agitators like you, fanatics, patriots; and among them, 
unfortunately, some are very high and dangerous; they would stake 
the destiny of the state upon a card. The blood of thousands is nothing 
to them; the welfare and domestic peace of millions, the long future of 
destruction and desolation which must be over the land, is as nothing 
if sacrificed to the idol of honour. War is to them a chivalrous pastime, 
and to fight, win laurels, and return as conquerors 

‘ « Enough, father,’ said Louis Bovillard, taking the portfolio from 
the table. ‘ You will not. These despatches shall rest, like the king’s 
minister, until—to-morrow, when it is too late.’ 

‘* Stay! What is too late? I have forgotten all between us, and 
speak as to an equal. This courier brings nothing new. Understand 
me, that we saw all that has occurred, weeks ago. 1t could not happen 
otherwise. We have for eight days hourly expected it, and have, 
therefore, not been idle. Unfortunately the wise proposal failed, that 
the state, yielding what it could not alter, should grant a passage 
through the country to all hostile powers. We had laid other schemes. 
Before the expedient could be tried, the mischief was done. * * * * 
Our honour, however, will yet remain untouched, if Bernadotte’s inva- 
sion be declared by Bonaparte to be a misunderstanding. * * * * But 
if the agitators get the better of us, at this juncture, all is lost; and if 
a cabinet council be held, in the alarm of the night who knows but 
some half sleeper may not throw a torch upon the gunpowder.’ 

‘* Have you more to say, father?’ 

‘* That is your heart’s wish, and I will forgive it—you and the 
young men and patriotic ladies who know nothing of our position, and 
think we can do everything we wish.’ 

a If the conqueror already with anxiety sees us marching behind 

‘ * He will turn round, think you, when we show our teeth?’ The 
privy-councillor looked about him as though fearing listeners. With 
suppressed voice he said,—‘ We are not prepared; there you have the 
truth, which we dare not utter. The debts of the Rhine campaign 
are not yet covered; the movement towards the Vistula has eaten a 
new hole in the treasury. We have no money, and no subsidies to 
reckon upon, as we have no credit with England. The state of our bank 
is so bad that Herr von Stein urges us to circulate paper money. But 
who will accept payment in that ?’ 

‘* But, father, the millions which our army yearly i 

‘* All go to keep up the externals of the army of Friedrich. All is 
polished and fresh painted, but the wood is hollow and rotten. The 
sentry-boxes shine and sparkle, but the magazines stagnate. Our 
fortresses are decayed, our generals grey-headed, our artillery mouldering 
away, a few only of our troops stand fire, our discipline is old; and 
yonder stands an enemy quick as the wind, with a genius for making 
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soldiers out of any stuff he finds, balls out of paving-stones, stores in 
abundance out ofa country where we should starve; an enemy, I tell you, 
who knows all our weak points, which is more than we do ourselves, 
and that’s the worst of it. We rock ourselves in our pride; we cry, 
like children passing through a dark room, to raise our courage; we 
totter like a sleep-walker on the house-top, who hears his name called 
and falls headlong down. We know that, we few, who are abused and 
calumniated, and therefore it is our policy to avoid war at any price.’ 

‘* At any?’ cried the son; ‘the price of your own reputation—the 
honour of the name your fathers bore? Remember it does not belong 
to you alone. It is not a matter of indifference to me, if they point 
their finger of scorn at my father; if one day, in history, his name will 
appear among those 
‘ ** Louis,’ broke in the councillor, ‘I could forgive you much to- 

ay.” 
‘ * Not if I remained indifferent to my father’s disgrace. At the risk 
of your last anger, I will, I must speak! Do you know the public 
opinion? It is a thing which does not so easily die away, nor allow 
itself to be talked down in jests or merry-making. In solitary hours, 
when you wake at night, the ticking clock, the worm in the wood, the 
wind beating against the window—do you not then hear aloud what 
is whispered about you and your friends? No; it is spoken, cried in 
the market-place, that you are traitors to your country. And more, 
you are believed to have been won over to the enemy—bribed. For 
Napoleon’s gold, this traitor clique gave to the king such advice as 
would bring destruction upon their fatherland.’ 

know our enemies.’ 

‘* You know them; that is well. Despise the venomous tongues; 
that is what I wish. But not by silently shrugging your shoulders, 
and folding your hands. The time for that has gone by. You can 
only despise them by open, transparent action. Here is an opportunity 
for promptitude. What the courier brought is no secret; to-morrow 
every man will know it, and know also that he found closed doors, 
that the ministers slept, or would be asleep. Lieutenant Schmilinski, 
a rough, honest soldier, blunt and outspoken, his very words fire and 
flame; he already knows that his despatches are in your hands, that it 
rests with you to assemble the ministers. Should you not do this, the 
reproaches which will cover them, first fall upon your head.’ 

** And this you have done?’ 

‘¢ TJ have, and with readiness.’ 

‘ * Louis, to bring your father into a position which : 

‘ ¢ Gives him an opportunity of washing off the stain. I am glad, I 
am proud of it. To the minister, then. Do you wish the coachman 
to put to? Shall I accompany you? Anything you wish; I am 
ready for all. Only do not delay another minute , 

‘* And after all that I have confided to you—to you only F 


‘*] will see my father clear from the accusation as well as the 
ilt.’ He seized the councillor’s hand: —‘ Disinherit me; but, for my 
sake, do this. I swear it, I do not believe what suspicion speaks of 
you or of others, but I am thirsting, longing, for proofs, for one con- 
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elusive deed, that what I believe and wish, may become conviction; 
that I may show a clear forehead, and looking any man in the face 
who dare reproach my father, may punish him as a liar deserves.’ 

‘ The councillor strode up and down in an excitement which could 
not be concealed. Then he suddenly rang the bell, seized the portfolio, 
and pressed the hand of Louis: ‘ Call the courier; we will drive to 
the count.’ ’—Vol. ii. pp. 326—336. 


The intelligence and vigour of many conversations relating to 
the existing difficulties of Prussia are full of interest to those who 
have any wish to make themselves better acquainted with that 
period. To the class of English readers who may prefer works of 
which you digest three volumes in a day we could scarcely re- 
commend the book, suve as a narcotic. It is far too good for 
them. 

The rich literature of travel which has of late years sprung up 
in Germany, is a matter on which we would fain have said more 
than a few words. Tempting names rise up before us as we think 
of it, but they are so numerous and excellent that we must speak 
of them only in general terms. It is a track of literature followed 
largely, perhaps, from that imitative spirit which disposes a German 
to copy an English garden whenever he can—but it has also a 
deeper root. The conviction of the internal rottenness in the social 
and political relations of the country, has long been deepening 
and spreading among their thinking as well as unthinking men. 
Repeated disappointments concerning all amendment have given 
a weariness, at times a hopelessness, to their thoughts upon such 
matters. And the casual observer of their literature cannot fail to 
mark the eagerness with which of late years they have turned their 
thoughts and dreams to some distant land or hemisphere where 
they picture a paradise, with no crying social evils to face you at 
every turn, where your hands are not so tied but that you could 
redress them if they did exist, and where every second man is 
not a soldier or policeman. It is like the wistful glance of the 
caged lark toward the free air and summer sky. Many have 
broken loose to test the lightness of the air, the reality of the 
sunshine, and these write books which fill the soul with longing 
for the fair green distance and its dewy shadowings, which carry 
us through the glades of American forests, over the grand calm 
rivers, and through flaming prairies. That instinctive yearning 
of the human heart toward the distant and the unknown as 
promising happiness, is thus fed and strengthened, and will grow 
in proportion to the extent of that mental disease which turns, 
whether in sorrow or in scorn, from the cribbed and dull life at 
home, and wanders seeking, hoping, desiring almost anything that 
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shall be different, in the hope of its being better.* Among the 
many names in this department of authorship, that best known in 
this country is Charles Sealsfield. Half novelist, half traveller, 
his sketches are full of life and talent, carrying you breathless 
through hairbreadth escapes, and fascinating your eye with clear, 
bold, pictures. Though strongly Anglicised, there remains 
throughout his writings indubitable proofs of his German origin. 
It is strange that of his personal history nothing seems to be 
known beyond the fact that a writer bearing such a name is now 
resident in Switzerland. 

Before closing these remarks we feel somewhat bound to plead 
guilty to any charge of arbitrary selection that may be brought 
against us. We have to all intents and purposes ignored the senti- 
mentally devout Herr von Redwitz, although his last poem of 
Amaranth has journeyed through fifteen editions, and is to build, 
with its symbolical title and other excellencies, a new school of poets 
for happy Germany. Déring, with his exciting Pilgrimage of 
the Flagellants, and a dozen novels beside, has rustled his un- 
bound leaves in vain. Nor have we been tempted by the Rosi- 
crucians of Breier; an author whose books come out as fast as 
daisies in spring, and are written in a spirited Parisian style with- 
out reflections. They may be safely read under a headache, 
which says much for a German novel. Hackliinder, and the Swiss 
Auerbach, Jeremias Gotthelf, proved almost irresistible, but we 
leave them for another day, when our readers have an idle hour, 
and may perhaps be interested in a second gossip. 


* The railway entries from Hull to Liverpool would show that some thousands of 
men of the class above described pass, yer by year, along that line in their way to 
America, and other regions. Few of these will turn book-makers, but all are of 
the class of the dissatisfied and the restless, coveting some outlet for their energy. 
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Argt. IV.—(1.) History of the Inductive Sciences, from the earliest to 
the present times. By Wiuti1aM WHEWELL, D.D. 3 vols, 
London: John W. Parker and Son. 

(2.) Histoire de la Philosophie Allemande depuis Kant jusqu’a Hegel. 
Par J. Witim. Paris. 1849. 

(3.) Elements of Physiophilosophy. By Lorenz Oxen, M.D. From 


the German, by Atrrep Tuxx. London: Printed for the Ray 
Society. 1847. 


(4.) Cours de Philosophie Positive. Par AvaustE ComrTs, ancien 


éléve de Ecole Polytechnique. 6 tomes, 8vo. Paris. 1880— 
1842. 


THERE has ever prevailed amongst men a vague notion that 
scientific knowledge somehow differs in nature from ordinary 
knowledge. Amongst the Greeks, with whom Mathematics— 
literally things learnt—was alone considered as knowledge proper, 
the distinction must have been strongly felt; and it has ever 
since maintained itself in the general mind. Though, consider- 
ing the contrast between the achievements of science and those 
of daily unmethodic thinking, it is not surprising that such a 
distinction should have been assumed; yet it needs but to rise a 
little above the common point of view, to see that no such dis- 
tinction can really exist—or that at best it is but a superficial 
distinction. The same faculties are employed in both cases; and 
in both cases their mode of operation is fundamentally the same. 
If we say that science is organized knowledge, we are met by the 
truth that all knowledge is organized in a greater or less degree 
—that the commonest actions ‘of the household and the field 
presuppose facts colligated, inferences drawn, results expected— 
and that the general success of these actions proves the data by 
which they were guided to have been correctly put together. If, 
again, we say that science is prevision—is a seeing beforehand— 
is a knowing in what times, places, combinations, sequences, 
specified phenomena occur, and will be found; we are yet obliged 
to confess that the definition includes much that is utterly foreign 
to science in its ordinary acceptation. For example, a child's 
knowledge of an apple. This, as far as it goes, consists in pre- 
visions. When a child sees a certain form and colours, it knows 
that if it puts out its hand it will have certain sensations of 
resistance, and roundness, and smoothness; and if it bites, a 
certain taste. And manifestly, its general acquaintance with 
surrounding objects is of like nature—is made up of facts con- 
cerning them, so grouped as that any part of a group being per- 
ceived, the existence of the other facts included in it is foreseen. 
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If, once more, we say that science is exact prevision, we still fail 
to establish the supposed difference. Not only do we find that 
much of what we call science is not exact, and that some of it, as 
physiology, can never become exact; but we find further, that 
many of the previsions constituting the common stock alike of 
wise and ignorant, are exact. That an unsupported body will 
fall; that a lighted candle will go out when immersed in water; 
that ice will melt when thrown into the fire—these, and hosts of 
like predictions relating to the familiar properties of things, have 
as high a degree of accuracy as predictions are capable of. It is 
true that the results predicated are of a very general character; 
but it is none the less true that they are rigorously correct as far 
as they go: and this is all that is requisite to fulfil the definition. 
There is perfect accordance between the anticipated phenomena 
and the actual ones; and no more than this can be said of the 
highest achievements of the sciences specially characterised as 
exact. 

Seeing thus that the assumed distinction between scientific 
knowledge and common knowledge is not logically justifiable; 
and yet feeling, as we must, that however impossible it may be to 
draw a line between them, the two are not practically identical; 
there arises the question—What is the relationship that exists 
between them? A partial answer to this question may be drawn 
from the illustrations just given. On reconsidering them, it will 
be observed that those portions of ordinary knowledge which are 
identical in character with scientific knowledge, comprehend only 
such combinations of phenomena as are directly cognizable by 
the senses, and are of a simple, invariable nature. ‘That the 
smoke from a fire which she is lighting will ascend, and that the 
fire will presently boil water, are previsions which the servant- 
girl makes equally well with the most learned physicist; they are 
equally certain, equally exact with his; but they are previsions 
concerning phenomena in constant and direct relation—pheno- 
mena that follow visibly and immediately after their antecedents 
—phenomena of which the causation is neither remote nor 
obscure—phenomena which may be predicted by the simplest 
possible act of reasoning. If, now, we pass to the previsions 
constituting what we commonly understand as science—that an 
eclipse of the moon will happen at a specified time; that when a 
barometer is taken to the top of a mountain of known height, 
the mercurial column will descend a stated number of inches; 
that the poles of a galvanic battery immersed in water will give 
off, the one an inflammable and the other an inflaming gas, in 
definite ratio; we perceive that the relations involved are not 
of a kind habitually presented to our senses; that they depend, 
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some of them, upon special combinations of causes; and that in 
some of them the connexion between antecedents and conse- 
quents is established only by an elaborate series of inferences, 
The broad distinction, therefore, between the two orders of know- 
ledge is not in their nature, but in their remoteness from percep- 
tion. If we regard the cases in their most general aspect, we see 
that the labourer, who, on hearing a certain set of notes in the 
adjacent hedge, can describe the particular form and colours of 
the bird making them; and the astronomer, who, having calcu- 
lated a transit of Venus, can delineate the black spot entering on 
the sun's disc, as it will appear through the telescope, at a speci- 
fied hour; do essentially the same thing. Each knows that, on 
fulfilling the requisite conditions, he shall have a preconceived 
impression—that after a definite series of actions will come a 
group of sensations of a foreknown kind. The difference, then, 
is not in the fundamental character of the mental acts; or in the 
correctness of the previsions accomplished by them; but in the 
complexity of the processes required to achieve the previsions. 
Much of our commonest knowledge is, as far as it goes, rigor- 
ously precise. Science does not increase this precision; cannot 
transcend it. What then does it do? It reduces other know- 
ledge to the same degree of precision. That certainty which 
direct perception gives us respecting coexistences and sequences 
of the simplest and most accessible kind, science gives us respect- 
ing coexistences and sequences, complex in their dependencies or 
inaccessible to immediate observation. In brief, regarded from 
this point of view, science may be called an extension of the senses 
by means of reasoning. 

On further considering the matter, however, it will, perhaps, be 
felt that this definition does not express the whole fact—that in- 
separable as science may be from common knowledge, and com- 
pletely as we may fill up the gap between the simplest previsions 
of the child and the most recondite ones of the natural philoso- 
pher, by interposing a series of previsions in which the com- 
plexity of reasoning involved is greater and greater—there is yet 
a difference between the two beyond that which is here described. 
And this is true. But the difference is still not such as enables 
us to draw the assumed line of demarcation. It is a difference 
not between common knowledge and scientific knowledge; but 
between the successive phases of science itself, or knowledge 
itsel{—whichever we choose to call it. In its earlier phases 
science attains only to certainty of foreknowledge: in its later phases 
it further attains to completeness. We begin by discovering a re- 
lation: we end by discovering the relation. Our first achieve- 
ment is to foretel the kind of phenomenon which will occur under 
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specific conditions: our last achievement is to foretel not only 
the kind but the amount. Or, to reduce the proposition to its 
most definite form—undeveloped science is qualitative prevision: 
developed science is quantitative prevision. 

This will at once be perceived to express the remaining distine- 
tion between the lower and the higher stages of positive know- 
ledge. ‘The prediction that a piece of lead will take a greater 
force to lift it than a piece of wood of equal size, exhibits cer- 
tainty, but not completeness, of foresight. The kind of effect in 
which the one body will exceed the other is foreseen; but not the 
amount by which it will exceed. There is qualitative prevision 
only. On the other hand the predictions that at a stated time two 
particular planets will be in conjunction; that by means of a lever 
having arms in a given ratio, a known force will raise just so 
many pounds; that to decompose a specified quantity of sulphate 
of iron by carbonate of soda will require so many grains—these 
predictions exhibit foreknowledge, not only of the nature of the 
effects to be produced, but of the magnitude, either of the effects 
themselves, of the agencies producing them, or of the distance in 
time or space at which they will be produced. There is not only 
qualitative but quantitative prevision. And this is the unexpressed 
difference which leads us to consider certain orders of knowledge 
as especially scientific when contrasted with knowledge in general, 
Are the phenomena measurable? is the test which we uncon- 
sciously employ. Space is measurable: hence Geometry. Force 
and space are measurable: hence Statics. Time, force, and space 


_are measurable: hence Dynamics. The invention of the barometer 


enabled men to extend the principles of mechanics to the atmo- 
sphere; and AZrostatics existed. When a thermometer was devised 
there came to be a science of heat, which was before impossible. 
Such of our sensations as we have not yet found modes of mea- 
suring do not originate sciences. We have no science of smells; 
nor have we one of tastes. We have a science of the relations 
of sounds differing in pitch, because we have discovered a way to 
measure them; but we have no science of sounds in respect to 
their loudness or their timbre, because we have got no measures of 
loudness and timbre. Obviously it is this reduction of the sen- 
sible phenomena it presents, to relations of magnitude, which gives 
to any division of knowledge its especially scientific character. 
Originally men’s knowledge of weights and forces was in the 
same condition as their knowledge of smells and tastes is now— 
a knowledge not extending beyond that given by the un- 
aided sensations; and it remained so until weighing instru- 
ments and dynamometers were invented. Before there were 
hour-glasses and clepsydras, the greater proportion of pheno- 
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mena could be estimated as to their durations and intervals, with 
no greater precision than degrees of hardness can be esti- 
mated by the fingers. . Until a thermometric scale was con- 
trived, men’s judgments as to relative amounts of heat stood on 
the same footing with their present judgments as to relative 
amounts of sound. And as in these initial stages, with no aids 
to observation, only the roughest comparisons of cases could be 
made; and only the most marked differences perceived; it is ob- 
vious that only the most simple laws of dependence could be 
ascertained—only those laws which being uncomplicated with 
others, and not disturbed in their manifestations, required no niceties 
of observation to disentangle them. Whence it appears not only 
that in proportion as knowledge becomes quantitative do its pre- 
visions become complete as well as certain; but that until its 
assumption of a quantitative character it is necessarily confined 
to the most elementary relations. 

Moreover it is to be remarked that whilst, on the one hand, we 
can'discover the laws of the greater proportion of phenomena only 
when the investigation of them is carried on quantitatively; on 
the other hand we can extend the range of our quantitative pre- 
visions only as fast as we come to understand the laws of the re- 
sults we predict. For clearly the ability to specify the magni- 
tude of a result inaccessible to direct measurement, implies know- 
ledge of its mode of dependence on something which can be 
measured—implies that we know the particular fact dealt with, to 
be an instance of some more general fact. Thus the extent to 
which our quantitative previsions have been carried in any direc- 
tion, indicates the depth to which our knowledge reaches in that 
direction. And here, as another aspect of the same fact, we may 
further observe that as we pass from qualitative to quantitative 
_ prevision, we pass from inductive science to deductive science. 
Science whilst purely inductive is purely qualitative: when inac- 
curately quantitative it usually consists of part induction, part 
deduction: and it becomes accurately quantitative only when 
wholly deductive. We do not mean that the deductive and the 
quantitative are coextensive ; forthere ismanifestly much deduction 
that is qualitative only. We mean that all quantitative prevision 
is reached deductively; and that induction can achieve only quali- 
tative prevision. 

Still, however, it must not be supposed that these distinctions 
enable us to separate ordinary knowledge from science; much as 
they seem to do so. Whilst they show in what consists the broad 
contrast between the extreme forms of the two, they yet lead us 
to recognise their essential identity; and once more prove the dif- 
ference to be one of degree only. For, on the one hand, the com- 
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monest positive knowledge is to some extent quantitative; seeing 
that the amount of the foreseen result is known within certain 
wide limits. And, on the other hand, the highest quantitative pre- 
vision reaches only a very near approximation to the truth. With- 
out clocks the savage knows that the day is longer in the summer 
than in the winter; without scales he knows that stone is heavier 
than flesh: that is, he can foresee respecting certain results that 
their amounts will exceed these, and be less than those—he knows 
about what they will be. And, with his most delicate instruments 
and most elaborate calculations, all that the man of science can 
do, is to reduce the difference between the foreseen and the actual 
results to an unimportant quantity. Moreover it must be borne 
in mind not only that all the sciences are qualitative in their first 
stages,—not only that some of them, as Chemistry, have but re- 
cently reached the quantitative stage—but that the most advanced 
sciences have attained to their present power of determining quan- 
tities not present to the senses, or not directly measurable, by a 
slow process of improvement extending through thousands of years. 
So that science and the knowledge of the uncultured are alike 
in the nature of their previsions, widely as they differ in range; 
they possess a common imperfection, though this is immensely 
greater in the last than in the first; and the transition from the 
one to the other has been through a series of steps by which the 
imperfection has been rendered continually less, and the range con- 
tinually wider. 

These facts, that science and the positive knowledge of the un- 
cultured cannot be separated in nature, and that the one is but a 
perfected and extended form of the other, must necessarily underlie 
the whole theory of science, its progress, and the relations of its 
parts to each other. There must be serious incompleteness in 
any history of the sciences which, leaving out of view the first 
steps of their genesis, commences with them only when they 
assume definite forms. There must be serious defects, if not a 
general untruth, in a philosophy of the sciences considered in 
their interdependence and development, which neglects the inquiry 
how they came to be distinct sciences, and how they were seve- 
rally evolved out of the chaos of primitive ideas. Not only a 
direct consideration of the matter, but all analogy goes to show 
that in the earlier and simpler stages must be sought the key to 
all subsequent intricacies. The time was when the anatomy and 
physiology of the human being were studied by themselves— 
when the adult man was analyzed and the relations of parts and of 
functions investigated, without reference either to the relations ex- 
hibited in the embryo or to the homologous relations existing 
in other creatures. Now, however, it has become manifest that 
NO. XXX1X. I 
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no true conceptions, no true generalizations are possible under 
such conditions. Anatomists and physiologists now find that 
the real natures of organs and tissues can be ascertained only by 
tracing their early evolution; and Professor Owen teaches that 
the affinities between existing genera can be satisfactorily made 
out only by examining the fossil genera to which they are allied. 
Well, is it not clear that the like must be true concerning all things 
that undergo development ? Is not science a growth; and must 
not science, too, have its embryology? And must not the 
negleet of its embryology lead to a misunderstanding of the 
principles of its evolution and of its existing organization? 

There are @ priori reasons, therefore, for doubting the truth of 
all philosophies of the sciences which tacitly proceed upon the 
common notion that scientific knowledge and ordinary knowledge 
are separate; instead of commencing, as they should, by affiliat- 
ing the one upon the other, and showing how it gradually came 
to be distinguishable from the other. We may expect to find 
their generalizations essentially artificial; and we shall not be de- 
ceived. Some illustrations of this may here be fitly introduced 
by way of preliminary to a brief sketch of the genesis of science 
from the point of view indicated. And we cannot more readily 
find such illustrations than by glancing at a few of the various 
classifications of the sciences that have from time to time been 
proposed. To consider all of them would take too much space: 
we must content ourselves with some of the latest. 


Commencing with those which may be soonest disposed of, let 
us notice first the arrangement propounded by Oken. An 
abstract of it runs thus:— 


Part I.—Maruesis.—Pneumatogeny: Primary Art, Primary Con- 

sciousness, God, Primary Rest, Time, Polarity, Motion, Man, 

Space, Point, Line, Surface, Globe, Rotation.—Hylogeny: 

Gravity, Matter, Ether, Heavenly Bodies, Light, Heat, Fire. 

(He explains that Maruests is the doctrine of the whole; 

Pneumatogeny being the doctrine of immaterial totalities, and 
Hylogeny that of material totalities.) 


Part IT.—Ontotoay.—Cosmogeny: Rest, Centre, Motion, Line, 
Planets, Form, Planetary System, Comets.—Stéchiogeny: 
Condensation, Simple Matter, Elements, Air, Water, Earth.— 
Stochiology: Functions of the Elements, &¢.—Kingdoms 
of Nature: Individuals. 


(He says in explanation that ‘ Owronoey teaches us the pheno- 
mena-of matter. The first of these are the heavenly bodies com- 

- prehended by Cosmogeny. These divide into elements—Stéchio- 
- geny.. The earth element divides inte minerals—Mineralogy. 
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These unite into one collective body—Geogeny. The whole in 
singulars is the living, or Organic, which again divides into plants 
and animals. Biology, therefore, divides into Organogeny, Phy- 
tosophy, Zoosophy.’) 

First Kinepom.—Mrnerats. Mineralogy, Geology. 


Part Phytogeny, Phyto-physiology, 
Phytology, Zoogeny, Physiology, Zoology, Psychology. 


A cursory glance over this confused scheme suffices to show 
that it is an attempt to classify knowledge, not after the order in 
which it has been, or may be, built up in the human conscious- 
ness, but in correspondence with an assumed order of creation. 
It is a pseudo-scientific cosmogony, akin to those which men 
have enunciated from the earliest times downwards; and only a 
little more respectable. As such it will not be thought worthy 
of much consideration by those who, like ourselves, hold that 
experience is the sole origin of knowledge. Otherwise, it might 
have been needful to dwell on the incongruities of the arrange- 
ment—to ask how motion can be treated of before space? how 
there can be rotation without matter to rotate? how polarity can 
be dealt with without involving points and lines? But it will 
serve our present purpose just to point out a few of the extreme 
absurdities resulting from the doctrine which Oken seems to hold 
in common with Hegel, that ‘to philosophize on Nature is to 
re-think the great thought of Creation.’ Here is a sample: 

‘Mathematics is the universal science; so also is Physio-phi- 
‘losophy, although it is only a part, or rather but a condition of 
‘the universe ; both are one, or mutually congruent.’ 

‘Mathematics is, however, a science of mere forms without 
‘substance. Physio-philosophy is, therefore, mathematics en- 
‘ dowed with substance.’ 

From the English point of view it is sufficiently amusing to 
find such a dogma not only gravely stated, but stated as an un- 
questionable truth. Here we see the experiences of quantitative 
relations which men have gathered from surrounding bodies and 
generalized—experiences which had been scarcely at all general- 
ized at the beginning of the historic period ; we find these gene- 
ralized experiences, these intellectual abstractions, elevated into 
concrete actualities, projected back into nature, and considered 
as the internal frame-work of things—the skeleton by which 
matter is sustained. But this new form of the old realism, is by 
no means the most startling of the physio-philosophic principles. 
We presently read that, 

‘The highest mathematical idea, or the res principle 
of all mathematics is the zero = 0. * 

12 
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‘Zero is in itself nothing. Mathematics is based upon nothing, 
“and, consequently, arises out of nothing.’ 

‘Out of nothing, therefore, it is possible for something to 
‘ arise, for mathematics, consisting of propositions, is something 
‘in relation to 0.’ 

By such ‘ consequentlys’ and ‘therefores’ it is, that men philo- 
sophize when they ‘re-think the great thought of creation.’ By 
dogmas that pretend to be reasons, nothing is made to generate 
mathematics; and by clothing mathematics with matter, we have 
the universe! If now we deny, as we do deny, that the highest 
mathematical idea is the zero—if, on the other hand, we assert, 
as we do assert, that the fundamental idea underlying all mathe- 
matics, is that of equality; the whole of Oken’s cosmogony dis- 
appears. And here, indeed, we may see illustrated, the distinctive 
peculiarity of the German method of procedure in these matters 
—the bastard a priori method, as it may be termed. The legiti- 
mate a priori method sets out with propositions of which the 
negation is inconceivable; the a priort method as illegitimately 
applied, sets out either with propositions of which the negation is 
not inconceivable, or with propositions like Oken’s, of which the 
affirmation is inconceivable. 

It is needless to proceed further with the analysis, else might 
we detail the steps by which Oken arrives at the conclusions that 
‘the planets are coagulated colours, for they are coagulated 
light ;' that ‘the sphere is the expanded nothing ;’ that ‘ gravity 
is a weight nothing, a heavy essence striving towards a centre; 
that ‘the earth is the identical, water the indifferent, air the 
‘different; or the first the centre, thesecond the radius, the last 
‘the periphery of the general globe or of fire. To comment on 
them would be nearly as absurd as are the propositions them- 
selves. Let us pass on to another of the German systems of ° 
knowledge—that of Hegel. 

The simple fact that Hegel puts Jacob Behme on a par with 
Bacon, suffices alone to show that his stand-point is far remote 
from the one usually regarded as scientific ; so far remote indeed, 
that there seems scarcely a possibility of finding any common 
basis on which to found a criticism. Those who hold that the 
mind is moulded into conformity with surrounding things by the 
agency of surrounding things, are necessarily at a loss how to 
deal with those, who, like Schelling and Hegel, assert that sur- 
rounding things are solidified mind—that Nature is ‘ petrified 
intelligence.’ However, let us briefly glance at Hegel's classifi- 
cation. He divides philosophy into three parts :— 

1. Logic, or the science of the idea in itself, the pure idea. 
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2. The Philosophy of Nature, or the science of the idea con- 
sidered under its other form—of the idea as Nature. 

3. The Philosophy of the Mind, or the science of the idea in 
its return to itself. 

Of these, the second is divided into the natural sciences, com- 
monly so called; so that in its more detailed form the series runs 
thus: Logic, Mechanics, Physics, Organic Physics, Psychology. 

Now, if we believe with Hegel, first, that thought is the true 
essence of man; second, that thought is the essence of the world; 
and that, therefore, there is nothing but thought; his classification 
beginning with the science of pure thought may be acceptable. 
But, otherwise, it is an obvious objection to his arrangement that 
before there can be thought there must be things thought of—that 
there can be no logical forms without the substance of experience— 
that the science of ideas and the science of things must have a 
simultaneous origin. Hegel, however, anticipates this objection, 
and, in his obstinate idealism, replies, that the contrary is true; 
that all contained in the forms, to become something, requires to be 
thought; and that logical forms are the foundations of all things. 

It is not surprising that, starting from such premises, and 
reasoning after this fashion, Hegel should find his way to strange 
conclusions; that out of space and time he should proceed to 
build up motion, matter, repulsion, attraction, weight and inertia; 
that he should then go on to logically evolve the solar system; 
and that in doing this he should widely diverge from the New- 
tonian theory, reach by syllogism the conviction that the planets 
are the most perfect celestial bodies, and, not being able to bring 
the stars within his theory, say that they are mere formal exist- 
ences and not living matter, and that as compared with the solar 
system they are as little admirable as a cutaneous eruption or a 
swarm of flies.* The only efficient mode of dealing with systems 
of thought, like this of Hegel, is to show that they are self- 
destructive—that by their first steps they ignore that authority on 
which all their subsequent steps depend. If Hegel professes, as 
he manifestly does, to develop his scheme by reasoning—if he 
presents successive inferences as necessarily following from cer- 
tain premises ; he implies the postulate that a belief which neces- 
sarily follows after certain antecedents is a true belief; and, 
were an opponent to reply to one of his inferences, that, though 
it was impossible to think the opposite, yet the opposite was true, 
he would consider the reply as irrational. The procedure, how- 
ever, which he would thus condemn as destructive of all thinking 
whatever, is just the procedure exhibited in the enunciation of his 


* It is somewhat curious that the author of ‘The Plurality of Worlds,’ with 
quite other aims, should have persuaded himself into similar conclusions. 
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own first principles, Mankind find themselves unable to conceive 
that there can be thought without things thought of. Hegel, 
however, asserts that there can be thought without things thought 
of. That test of a true proposition—the inability of the human 
mind to conceive the negation of it—which in all other cases he 
eonsiders valid, he considers invalid where it suits his convenience 
to do so; and yet at the same time denies the right of an op- 
ponent to follow his example. If it is competent for him to posit 
dogmas, which are the direct negations of what human conscious- 
ness recognises; then is it also competent for his antagonists to 
stop him at every step in his argument by saying, that though the 
particular inference he is drawing seems to his mind, and to all 
minds, to necessarily follow from the premises, yet it is not true, but 
the contrary inference is true. Or, to state the dilemma in another 
form—If he sets out with inconceivable propositions, then may he 
with equal propriety make all his succeeding propositions incon- 
ceivable ones—may at every step throughout his reasoning draw 
exactly the opposite conclusion to that which seems involved. 

Hegel’s mode of procedure being thus essentially suicidal, the 
Hegelian classification which depends upon it, falls to the ground. 
Let us consider next that of M. Comte. 

As all his readers must admit, M. Comte presents us with a 
scheme of the sciences which, unlike the foregoing ones, demands 
respectful consideration. Widely as we differ from him, we 
cheerfully bear witness to the largeness of his views, the clear- 
ness of his reasoning, and the value of his speculations as a 
contribution to intellectual progress. Did we believe a serial 
arrangement of the sciences to be possible, that of M. Comte 
would certainly be the one we should adopt. His fundamental 
propositions are thoroughly intelligible; and, if not true, have 
a great semblance of truth. His successive steps are logically 
co-ordinated; and he supports his conclusions by a considerable 
amount of evidence—evidence which, so long as it is not critically 
examined, or not met by counter evidence, seems to substantiate 
his positions. But it only needs to assume that antagonistic 
attitude which ought to be assumed towards new doctrines, in 
the belief that, if true, they will prosper by conquering objectors 
—it needs but to call his leading doctrines in question, and to 
test them either by other facts than those he cites, or by his own 
facts differently applied, to at once show that they will not stand. 
We will proceed thus to deal with the general principle on which 
he bases his hierarchy of the sciences. 

In the second chapter of his Cours de Philosophie Positive, 

. Comte says—‘ Our problem is, then, to find the one rational 
order, among a host of possible systems. . .. . ‘This order 
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is determined by the degree of simplicity, or, what comes to the 
same thing, of generality of their phenomena.’ And the arrange- 
ment he deduces runs thus—Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Chemistry, Physiology, Social Physics. This he asserts to be 
“the true filiation of the sciences.’ He asserts further that the 
principle of progression from a greater to a less degree of 
generality ‘ which gives this order to the whole body of science, 
arranges the parts of each science.’ And, finally, he asserts that 
the gradation thus established a priori amongst the sciences and 
the parts of each science, ‘is in essential conformity with the 
order which has spontaneously taken place among the branches 
of natural philosophy ;’ or, in other words—corresponds with the 
order of historic development. 

Let us compare these assertions with the facts. That there 
may be perfect fairness, let us make no choice, but take as the 
field for our comparison, the succeeding section treating of the 
first science—Mathematics; and let us use none but M. Comte’s 
own facts, and his own admissions. Confining ourselves to this 
one science, of course our comparisons must be between its 
several parts. M. Comte says, that the parts of each science 
must be arranged in the order of their decreasing generality ; 
and that this order of decreasing generality agrees with the 
order of historic development. Our inquiry must be, then, 
whether the history of mathematics confirms this statement. 

Carrying out his principle, M. Comte divides mathematics into 
“ Abstract Mathematics, or the Calculus (taking the word in its 
most extended sense) and Concrete Mathematics, which is com- 
posed of General Geometry and of Rational Mechanics.’ The 
subject-matter of the first of these is nwmber ; the subject-matter 
of the second includes space, time, motion, force. The one 
possesses the highest possible degree of generality; for all things 
whatever are capable of enumeration. The others are less general; 
seeing that there are hosts of phenomena that are not cognizable 
either by general geometry or rational mechanics. In con- 
formity with the alleged law, therefore, the evolution of the 
calculus must throughout have preceded the evolution of the 
concrete sub-sciences. Now somewhat awkwardly for him, 
the first remark M. Comte makes bearimg upon this point is, 
that ‘from an historical point of view, mathematical analysis 
appears to have arisen out of the contemplation of geometrical 
and mechanical facts.’ ‘True, he goes on to say that, ‘it is not 
the less independent of these sciences logically speaking,’ for 
that ‘analytical ideas are, above all others, universal, abstract, 
and simple; and geometrical conceptions are necessarily founded 
on them.’ We will not take advantage of this last passage to 
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charge M. Comte with teaching, after the fashion of Hegel, that 
there can be thought without things thought of. We are content 
simply to compare the two assertions, that analysis arose out of 
geometrical and mechanical facts, and that geometrical con- 
ceptions are founded upon analytical ones. Literally interpreted 
they exactly cancel each other. Interpreted, however, in a 
liberal sense, they imply, what we believe to be demonstrable, 
that the two had a simultaneous origin. The passage is either 
nonsense, or it is an admission that abstract and concrete 
mathematics are coeval. Thus at the very first step, the alleged 
congruity between the order of generality and the order of 
evolution, does not hold good. 

But may it not be that though abstract and concrete mathe- 
matics took their rise at the same time, the one afterwards 
developed more rapidly than the other; and has ever since 
remained in advance of it? No: and again we call M. Comte 
himself as witness. Fortunately for his argument he has said 
nothing respecting the early stages of the concrete and abstract 
divisions after their divergence from a common root; otherwise 
the advent of Algebra long after the Greek geometry had reached 
its full development, would have been an inconvenient fact for 
him to deal with. But passing over this, and limiting ourselves 
to his own statements, we find, at the opening of the next chapter 
the admission, that ‘the historical development of the abstract 
portion of mathematical science has, since the time of Descartes, 
been for the most part determined by that of the concrete.’ 
Further on we read respecting algebraic functions that ‘ most 
‘functions were concrete in their origin—even those which are at 
‘present the most purely abstract; and the ancients discovered 
‘only through geometrical definitions elementary algebraic pro- 
‘ perties of functions to which a numerical value was not attached 
‘ till long afterwards, rendering abstract to us what was concrete 
‘to the old geometers. How do these statements consist with 
his doctrine? Again, having divided the calculus into algebraic 
and arithmetical, M. Comte admits, as perforce he must, that the 
algebraic is more general than the arithmetical; yet he will not 
say that algebra preceded arithmetic in point of time. And 
again, having divided the calculus of functions into the calculus 
of direct functions (common algebra) and the calculus of indirect 
functions (transcendental analysis), he is obliged to speak of this 
last as possessing a higher generality than the first; yet it is far 
more modern. Indeed, by implication, M. Comte himself con- 
fesses this incongruity ; for he says—‘It might seem that the 
‘transcendental analysis ought to be studied before the ordinary, 
‘as it provides the equations which the other has to resolve; but 
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‘though the transcendental is logically independent of the 
‘ordinary, it is best to follow the usual method of study, taking 
‘the ordinary first.’ In all these cases, then, as well as 
at the close of the section where he predicts that mathematicians 
will in time ‘ create procedures of a wider generality, M. Comte 
makes admissions that are diametrically opposed to the alleged 
law. 

In the succeeding chapters treating of the concrete department 
of mathematics, we find similar contradictions. M. Comte him- 
self names the geometry of the ancients special geometry and 
that of the moderns general geometry. He admits that whilst ‘ the 
ancients studied geometry with reference to the bodies under 
notice, or specially; the moderns study it with reference to the 
phenomena to be considered, or generally. He admits that 
whilst ‘the ancients extracted all they could out of one line or 
surface before passing to another,’ ‘the moderns, since Descartes, 
employ themselves on questions which relate to any figure what- 
ever. These facts are the reverse of what, according to his 
theory, they should be. So, too, in mechanics. Before dividing 
it into statics and dynamics, M. Comte treats of the three laws 
of motion, and is obliged to do so; for statics, the more general 
of the two divisions, though it does not involve motion, is impos- 
sible as a science until the laws of motion are ascertained. Yet 
the laws of motion pertain to dynamics, the more special of the 
divisions. Further on he points out that after Archimedes, who 
discovered the law of equilibrium of the lever, statics made no 
progress until the establishment of dynamics enabled us to seek 
‘the conditions of equilibrium through the laws of the com- 
position of forces. And he adds—‘ At this day this is the 
‘method universally employed. At the first glance it does not 
‘appear the most rational—dynamics being more complicated 
‘than statics, and precedence being natural to the simpler. It 
‘would, in fact, be more philosophical to refer dynamics to 
“statics, as has since been done.’ Sundry discoveries are after- 
wards detailed, showing how completely the development of 
statics has been achieved by considering its problems dynamically ; 
and before the close of the section M. Comte remarks that 
‘before hydrostatics could be comprehended under statics, it was 
‘necessary that the abstract theory of equilibrium should be 
‘made so general as to apply directly to fluids as well as solids. 
‘ This was accomplished when Lagrange supplied, as the basis of 
‘the whole of rational mechanics, the single principle of virtual 
‘velocities.’ In which statement we have two facts directly at 
variance with M. Comte’s doctrine—first, that the simpler science 
statics, reached its present development only by the aid of the 
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principle of virtual velocities which belongs to the more complex 
science dynamics; and that this ‘single principle’ underlying all 
rational mechanics—this most general form which includes alike 
the relations of statical, hydrostatical, and dynamical forces— 
was reached so late as the time of Lagrange. 

Thus it is not true that the historical succession of the divisions 
of mathematics has corresponded with the order of decreasing 
generality. It is not true that abstract mathematics was evolved 
antecedently to, and independently of, concrete mathematics. It 
is not true that of the subdivisions of abstract mathematics, the 
more general came before the more special. And it is not 
true that concrete mathematics, in either of its two sections, 
began with the most abstract and advanced to the less abstract 
truths. 

It may be weil to mention, parenthetically, that, in defending 
his alleged law of progression from the general to the special, 
M. Comte somewhere comments upon the two meanings of the 
word general, and the resulting liability to confusion. Without 
now discussing whether the asserted distinction can be maintained 
in other cases, it is manifest that it does not exist here. In 
sundry of the instances above quoted, the endeavours made by 
M. Comte himself to disguise, or to explain away, the precedence 
of the special over the general, clearly indicate that the generality 
spoken of, is of the kind meant by his formula. And it needs 
but a brief consideration of the matter to show that, even did he 
attempt it, he could not distinguish this generality, which, as 
above proved, frequently comes last, from the generality which 
he says always comes first. For what is the nature of that mental 
process by which objects, dimensions; weights, times, and the 
rest, are found capable of having their relations expressed nume- 
rically? Itis the formation of certain abstract conceptions of 
unity, duality, and multiplicity, which are applicable to all things 
alike. It is the invention of general symbols serving to express 
the numerical relations of entities, whatever be their special cha- 
racters. And what is the nature of the mental process by which 
numbers are found capable of having their relations expressed 
algebraically? It is just the same. It is the formation of cer- 
tain abstract conceptions of numerical functions which are the 
same whatever be the magnitudes of the numbers. It is the 
invention of general symbols serving to express the relations 
between -numbers, as numbers express the relations between 
things. And the transcendental analysis stands to algebra in 
the same position that algebra stands in to arithmetic. To 
briefly illustrate their respective powers ;—arithmetic can express 
in one formula the value of a particular tangent to a particular 
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curve; algebra can express in one formula the values of all tan- 
gents to a particular curve; transcendental analysis can express 
in one formula the values of all tangents to all curves. Just as 
arithmetic deals with the common properties of magnitude, 
whether displayed in lines, areas, bulks, forces, periods; so does 
algebra deal with the common properties of the numbers which 
arithmetic presents; so does transcendental analysis deal with 
the common properties of the equations exhibited by algebra. 
Thus, the generality of the higher branches of the calculus, when 
compared with the lower, is the same kind of generality as that 
of the lower branches when compared with geometry or mechanics. 
And on examination it will be found that the like relation exists 
in the various other cases above given. 

Having shown that M. Comte’s alleged law of progression does 
not hold amongst the several parts of the same science, let us see 
how it agrees with the facts when applied to separate sciences. 
‘Astronomy, says M. Comte, at the opening of Book III., ‘was 
‘a positive science, in its geometrical aspect, from the earliest 
‘days of the school of Alexandria; but Physics, which we are 
‘now to consider, had no positive character at all till Galileo 


“made his great discoveries on the fall of heavy bodies. On. 


this, our comment is simply that it is a misrepresentation based 
upon an arbitrary misuse of words—a mere verbal artifice. By 
choosing to exclude from terrestrial physics those laws of magni- 
tude, motion, and position, which he includes in celestial physics, 
M. Comte makes it appear that the one owes nothing to the 
other. Not only is this altogether unwarrantable, but it is radi- 
cally inconsistent with his own scheme of divisions. At the out- 
set he says—and as the point is important we quote from the 
original— Pour la physique inorganique, nous voyons d'abord, 
‘en nous conformant toujours a lordre de généralité et de 
‘ dépendance des phénoménes, qu'elle doit étre partagée en deux 
‘sections distinctes, suivant qu'elle considére les phénoménes 
‘ généraux de l'univers, ou, en particulier, ceux que présentent les 
‘corps terrestres. D’ot la physique céleste, ou l'astronomie, soit 
géométrique, soit mechanique; et la physique terrestre.’ Here 
then we have inorganic physics clearly divided into celestial 
physics and terrestrial physics—the phenomena presented by the 
universe, and the phenomena presented by earthly bodies. If 
now celestial bodies and terrestrial bodies exhibit sundry leading 
phenomena in common, as they do, how can the generalization of 
these common phenomena be considered as pertaining to the one 
class rather than to the other? If inorganic physics includes 
geometry, which M. Comte has made it do by comprehending 
geometrical astronomy in its sub-section—celestial physics; and. 
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if its other sub-section—terrestrial physics, treats of things 
having geometrical properties; how can the laws of geometrical 
relations be excluded from terrestrial physics? Clearly if celes- 
tial physics includes the geometry of objects in the heavens, 
terrestrial physics includes the geometry of objects on the earth. 
And if physics includes geometry, how can geometrical astronomy 
precede physics? Until men had learnt geometrical relations from 
bodies on the earth, it was impossible for them to understand the 
geometrical relations of bodies in the heavens. So, too, with 


celestial mechanics, which had terrestrial mechanics for its parent. 
‘The very conception of force which underlies the whole of me- 


chanical astronomy, is borrowed from our experience of earthly 
objects; and the leading laws of mechanical action as exhibited 
in scales, levers, projectiles, &c., had to be ascertained before the 
dynamics of the solar system could be entered upon. What were 
the laws made use of by Newton in working out his grand dis- 
covery? The law of falling bodies disclosed by Galileo; that of 
the composition of forces also disclosed by Galileo; and that of 
centrifugal force found out by Huyghens—all of them generaliza- 
tions of terrestrial physics. Yet, with facts like these before him, 


. M. Comte places astronomy before physics in order of evolution! 


He does not compare the geometrical parts of the two together, 
and the mechanical parts of the two together; for this would by 


no means suit his hypothesis. But he compares the geometrical 


part of the one with the mechanical part of the other, and so 
gives a semblance of truth to his position. He is led away by a 
verbal delusion. Had he confined his attention to the things 
and disregarded the words, he would have seen that before man- 
kind scientifically co-ordinated any one class of phenomena exhi- 


bited by the heavens, they had previously co-ordinated a parallel 


class of phenomena displayed upon the surface of the earth. 
Were it needful we could fill half this volume with the incon- 
gruities of M. Comte’s scheme. But the foregoing samples will 
suffice. So far is his law of the evolution of the sciences from 
being tenable, that, by following his example, and arbitrarily 
ignoring one class of facts, it would be possible to present, with 
great plausibility, just the opposite generalization to that which 
he enunciates. Whilst he asserts that the rational order of the 
sciences, like the order of their historic development, ‘is deter- 
‘mined by the degree of simplicity, or, what comes to the same 
‘thing, of generality of their phenomena,’ it might contrariwise 
be asserted, that whilst commencing with the complex and the 


special, mankind have progressed step by step to a knowledge of 


greater simplicity and wider generality. Even from M. Comte’s 
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picked out, tending to show this. We have already quoted his 
words in proof that both abstract and concrete mathematics have 
progressed towards a higher degree of generality, and that he 
looks forward to a higher generality still. Just to strengthen 
this adverse hypothesis, let us take a further instance. From the 
particular case of the scales, the law of equilibrium of which was 
familiar to the earliest nations known, Archimedes advanced to 
the more general case of the unequal lever with unequal weights; 
the law of equilibrium of which includes that of the scales. By 
the help of Galileo’s discovery concerning the composition of 
forces, D’Alembert ‘ established, for the first time, the equations 
‘of equilibrium of any system of forces applied to the different 
‘points of a solid body’'—equations which include all cases of 
levers and an infinity of cases besides. Clearly this is progress 
towards a higher generality—towards a knowledge more inde- 
pendent of special circumstances—towards a study of phenomena 
‘the most disengaged from the incidents of particular cases;’ 
which is M. Comte’s definition of ‘ the most simple phenomena.’ 
Does it not indeed follow from the familiarly admitted fact, that 
mental advance is from the concrete to the abstract, from the 
particular to the general, that the universal and therefore most 
simple truths are the last to be discovered? Is not the govern- 
ment of the solar system by a force varying inversely as the 
square of the distance, a simpler conception than any that pre- 
ceded it? Should we ever succeed in reducing all orders of 
phenomena to some single law—say of atomic action, as M. Comte 
suggests—must not that law answer to his test of being inde- 
pendent of all others, and therefore most simple? And would 
not such a law generalize the phenomena of gravity, cohesion, 
atomic affinity, and electric repulsion, just as the laws of number 
generalize the quantitative phenomena of space, time, and force ? 

The possibility of saying so much in support of an hypothesis 
the very reverse of M. Comte’s, at once proves that his generaliza- 
tion is only a half-truth. The fact is, that neither proposition is 
correct by itself; and the actuality is expressed only by putting 
the two together. The progress of science is duplex; it is at 
once from the special to the general, and from the general to the 
special; it is analytical and synthetical at the same time. 

M. Comte himself observes that the evolution of science has 
been accomplished by the division of labour; but he quite mis- 
states the mode in which this division of labour has operated. 
As he describes it, it has simply been an arrangement of pheno- 
mena into classes, and the study of each class by itself. He does 
not recognise the constant effect of progress in each class upon 


all uther classes; but only on the class succeeding it in his hier- | 
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archical scale. Or if he occasionally admits collateral influences 
and intercommunications, he does it so grudgingly, and so quickly 
puts the admissions out of sight and forgets them, as to leave the 
impression that, with but trifling exceptions, the sciences aid each 
other only in the order of their alleged succession. The fact is, 
however, that the division of labour in science, like the division 
of labour in society, and like the ‘physiological division of labour’ 
in individual organisms, has been not only a specialization of 
functions, but a continuous helping of each division by all the 
others, and of all by each. Every particular class of inquirers, 
has, as it were, secreted its own particular order of truths from 
the general mass of material which observation accumulates; and 
all other classes of inquirers have made use of these truths as 
fast as they were elaborated, with the effect of enabling them the 
better to elaborate each its own order of truths. It was thus in 
sundry of the cases we have quoted as at variance with M. 
Comte’s doctrine. It was thus with the application of Huyghens’s 
optical discovery to astronomical observation by Galileo. It was 
thus with the application of the isochronism of the pendulum to 
the making of instruments for measuring intervals, astronomical 
and other. It was thus when the discovery that the refraction 
and dispersion of light did not follow the same law of variation, 
affected both astronomy and physiology by giving us achromatic 
telescopes and microscopes. It was thus when Bradley's discovery 
of the aberration of light enabled him to make the first step 
towards ascertaining the motions of the stars. It was thus when 
Cavendish’s torsion-balance experiment determined the specific 
gravity of the earth, and so gave a datum for calculating the specific 
gravity of the sun and planets. It was thus when tables of atmo- 
spheric refraction enabled observers to write down the real places of 
the heavenly bodies instead of their apparent places. It was thus 
when the discovery of the different expansibilities of metals by 
heat, gave us the means of correcting our chronometrical measure- 
ments of astronomical periods. It was thus when the lines of the 
prismatic spectrum were used to distinguish the heavenly bodies 
that are of like nature with the sun from those which are not. 
It was thus when, as recently, an electro-telegraphic instrument 
was invented for the more accurate registration of meridional 
transits. It was thus when the difference in the rates of a clock 
at the equator, and nearer the poles, gave data for calculating the 
oblateness of the earth, and accounting for the precession of the 
equinoxes. It was thus—but it is needless to continue. Here, 
within our own limited knowledge of its history, we have named ten 
additional cases in which the single science of astronomy has 
owed its advance to sciences coming after it in M. Comte’s series. 
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Not only its secondary steps, but its greatest revolutions have 
been thus determined. Kepler could not have discovered his 
celebrated laws had it not been for Tycho Brahe’s accurate obser- 
vations; and it was only after some progress in physical and 
chemical science that the improved instruments with which those 
observations were made, became possible. The heliocentric theory 
of the solar system had to wait until the invention of the tele- 
scope before it could be finally established. Nay, even the grand 
discovery of all—the law of gravitation—depended for its proof 
upon an operation of physical science, the measurement of a 
degree on the earth’s surface. So completely indeed did it thus 
depend, that Newton had actually abandoned his hypothesis 
because the length of a degree, as then stated, brought out 
wrong results; and it was only after Picart’s more exact measure- 
ment was published, that he returned to his calculations and 
proved his great generalization. Now this constant intercommu- 
nion which, for brevity’s sake, we have illustrated in the case of 
one science only, has been taking place with all the sciences. 
Throughout the whole course of their evolution there has been a 
continuous consensus of the sciences—a consensus exhibiting a 
general correspondence with the consensus of the faculties in each 
phase of mental development; the one being an objective registry 
of the subjective state of the other. 


From our present point of view, then, it becomes obvious that. 
the conception of a serial arrangement of the sciences is a vicious 
one. It is not simply that the systems we have examined misre- 
present the true relationships; but it is that the sciences cannot be 
rightly placed in any linear order whatever. It is not simply that, 
as M. Comte admits, a classification ‘ will always involve something, 
if not arbitrary, at least artificial; it is not, as he would have us 
believe, that, neglecting minor imperfections, a classification 
may be substantially true; but it is that any grouping of the 
sciences in a succession gives a radically erroneous idea of 
their genesis and their dependencies. There isno ‘one rational order 
among a host of possible systems.’ There is no ‘true filiation. 
of the sciences. The whole hypothesis is fundamentally false. 
Indeed, it needs but a glance at its origin to see at once how 
baseless it is. Why a series? What reason have we to suppose 
that the sciences are capable of a linear arrangement? Where is 
our warrant for assuming that there is some succession in which 
they can be placed? There is no reason; no warrant. Whence 
then has arisen the supposition? To use M. Comte’s own phraseo- 
logy, we should say, it is a metaphysical conception. It adds one 
to the many cases constantly occurring, of the human mind being 
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made the measure of nature. We are obliged to think in sequence; it 
is the law of our minds that we must consider subjects separately, 
one after another: therefore nature must be serial—therefore the 
sciences must be classifiable in a succession. See here the birth of 
thenotion, and the sole evidence of itstruth. Men have been obliged 
when arranging in books their schemes of education, their systems 
of knowledge, to choose some order or other. And from inquiring 
what is the best order, have naturally fallen into the belief that 
there is an order which truly represent the facts—have per- 
severed in seeking such an order; quite overlooking the previous 
question whether it is likely that nature has consulted the conve- 
nience of book-making. For German philosophers, who hold 
that nature is ‘ petrified intelligence’, and that logical forms are 
the foundations of all things, it is a consistent enough hypo- 
thesis that as thought is serial, nature is serial; but that M. 
Comte, who is so bitter an opponent of all anthropomorphism, 
€ven in its most evanescent shapes, should have committed the 
mistake of imposing upon the external world an arrangement 
which so obviously springs from a limitation of the human con- 
sciousness, is somewhat strange. And it is the more strange 
when we call to mind how, at the outset, M. Comte remarks that 
inthe beginning ‘toutes les sciences sont cultivées simultanément par 
les mémes esprits ;’ that this is ‘inévitable et méme indispensable ;’ 
and how he further remarks that the different sciences are ‘ comme 
les diverses branches d'un tronc unique. Were it not accounted 
for by the distorting influence of a cherished hypothesis, it would 
be scarcely possible to understand how, after recognizing truths 
like these, M. Comte should have persisted in attempting to con- 
struct ‘une échelle encyclopédique.’ 

The metaphor which M. Comte has here so inconsistently 
used to express the relations of the sciences—branches of one 
trunk—is an approximation to the truth, although not the truth 
itself. It serves to convey the facts that the sciences had a 
common origin; that they have been developing simultaneously ; 
and that they have been from time to time, dividing and sub- 
dividing. But it does not serve to convey the yet more impor- 
tant fact, that the divisions and subdivisions thus arising do not 
remain separate, but now and again re-unite in direct and indirect 
ways. They inosculate; they severally send off and receive 
connecting growths; and the intercommunion has been ever 
becoming more frequent, more intricate, more widely ramified. 
There has all along been higher specialization, that there might 
be larger generalization; and a deeper analysis, that there might 
be a better synthesis. Each larger generalization has lifted 
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sundry specializations still higher; and each better synthesis has 
prepared the way for still deeper analysis. 

And here we may fitly enter upon the task awhile since indi- 
cated—a sketch of the Genesis of Science, regarded as a gradual 
outgrowth from common knowledge—an extension of the senses 
by the aid of the reason. We propose to treat it as a psycho- 
logical process historically displayed; tracing at the same time 
the advance from qualitative to quantitative prevision; the pro- 
gress from concrete facts to abstract facts, and the application of 
such abstract facts to the analysis of new orders of concrete 
facts; the simultaneous advance in generalization and specializa- 
tion; the continually increasing subdivision and reunion of the 
sciences; and their constantly improving consensus. 


To trace out scientific evolution from its deepest roots would, 
of course, involve a complete analysis of the mind. For as 
science is a development of that common knowledge acquired by 
the unaided senses and uncultured reason, so is that common 
knowledge itself gradually built up out of the simplest percep- 
tions. We must, therefore, begin somewhere, abruptly; and, 
without entering upon the question as to what the condition of 
the first man may have been, the most appropriate stage to take 
for our point of departure, in relation to the present inquiry, will 
be the adult mind of the savage. 

Commencing thus, without a proper preliminary analysis, we 
are naturally somewhat at a loss how to present, in a satisfactory 
manner, those fundamental processes of thought out of which 
science ultimately originates. Perhaps our argument may be 
best initiated by the proposition, that all intelligent action what- 
ever depends upon the pre-establishment of distinctions amongst 
surrounding things. The condition under which only it is pos- 
sible for any creature to obtain food, to avoid danger, and the 
like, is that some objects shall affect it differently from other 
objects—that it shall be led to act in one way by one object, and 
in another way by another. In the lower orders of creatures 
this condition is fulfilled by means of an apparatus which acts 
automatically. In the higher orders the actions are partly auto- 
matic, partly conscious. And in man they are almost wholly 
conscious. Throughout, however, there must necessarily exist a 
certain classification of things according to their properties—a 
classification which is either organically registered in the system, 
as in the inferior creation, or 1s formed by experience as in our- 
selves. And it may be further remarked, that the extent to 
which this classification is carried, roughly indicates the height 
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of intelligence—that, whilst the lowest organisms are able to do 
little more than discriminate organic from inorganic matter; 
whilst the generality of animals carry their classifications no 
further than to a limited number of plants or creatures serving 
for food, a limited number of beasts of prey, and a limited number 
of places and materials; the most degraded of the human race 
possess a knowledge of the distinctive natures and modes of 
action of a great variety of substances, plants, animals, tools, 
persons, &c., not only as classes but as individuals. 

What now is the nature of the mental process by which classi- 
fication is effected. Manifestly it is a recognition of the likeness 
or unlikeness of things, either in respect of their sizes, colours, 
forms, weights, textures, tastes, &c., or in respect of their modes 
of action. By some special mark, sound, or motion, the 
the savage identifies a certain four-legged creature he sees, as one 
that is good for food, and to be caught in a particular way; or as 
one that is dangerous; and acts accordingly. He has classed 
together al) the creatures that are alike in this particular. And 
manifestly in choosing the wood out of which to make his bow, 
the plant with which to poison his arrows, the bone out of which 
to make his fish-hooks, he identifies them by virtue of their chief 
sensible properties as belonging to the general classes, wood, 
plant, and bone, but distinguishes them as belonging to sub- 
classes by virtue of certain properties. in which they are unlike 
the rest of the general classes they belong to; and so forms 
genera and species. 

And here it becomes further manifest that not only is classifi- 
cation carried on by grouping together in the mind things that 
are like, but that classes and sub-classés are formed and arranged 
according to the degrees of unlikeness. Things widely contrasted 
are alone distinguished in the lower stages of mental evolution, 
as may be any day observed in an infant. And gradually as the 
powers of discrimination increase, the widely-contrasted classes 
which were alone. recognised as distinct at first, come to be each 
divided into sub-classes, differing from each other less than the 
classes differ; and these sub-classes are again divided after the 
same manner. By the continuance of which process, things are 
gradually arranged into groups, the members of which are less 
and less unlike, ending, finally, in groups whose members differ 
only as individuals, and not specifically. And thus there tends 
ultimately to arise the notion of complete likeness. For mani- 
festly it is impossible that groups should continue to be sub- 
divided in virtue of smaller and smaller differences, without there 
being a simultaneous approximation to the notion of no differ- 
ence. 
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‘Let us next notice that the recognition of likeness and unlike- 
ness which underlies classification, and out of which, continued 
- classification again evolves the idea of complete likeness—let us 
next notice that it also underlies the process of naming, and by 
consequence language. For all language consists, at the begin- 
ning, of symbols which are as like to the things symbolized as it 
is practicable to make them. The Janguage of signs is clearly a 
conveyance of ideas by imitation of the actions or peculiarities 
of the things referred to. Verbal language is also, at the 
beginning, a mode of suggesting objects or acts by imitating the 
sounds which the objects make, or with which the acts are 
accompanied. Originally the two were, in all probability, used 
simultaneously. It needs but to watch the gesticulations with 
which the savage accompanies his speech—to see a Bushman or 
a Kaffir dramatizing before an audience his mode of catching 
game—or to observe the extreme paucity of words in all primi- 
tive vocabularies—to infer that at first, attitudes, gestures, and 
sounds were all combined to produce as good a likeness as possi- 
ble of the things, animals, persons, events described; and that 
as the sounds came to be understood by themselves the gestures 
were gradually dropped as needless. Be this as it may, however, 
it suffices simply to observe how many of the words current 
amongst barbarous peoples are like the sounds appertaining to 
the things signified; how many of our own oldest and simplest 
words have the same peculiarity; how children tend to invent 
imitative words; and how the sign-language spontaneously 
formed by deaf-mutes is invariably based upon imitative actions 
—to at once see that the notion of likeness is that from which 
the nomenclature of objects takes its rise. Were there space 
we might go on to point out how this law of likeness is traceable, 
not only in the origin but in the development of language—how 
in primitive tongues the plural is made by a duplication of the 
singular, which is a multiplication of the word to make it like 
the multiplicity of the things; how the use of metaphor—that 
prolific source of new words—is a suggesting of ideas that are 
like the ideas to be conveyed in some respect or other; and how, 
in the copious use of simile, fable, and allegory amongstun civilized 
races, we see that complex conceptions, which there is yet no 
direct language for, are rendered, by presenting known concep- 
tions, more or less like them. 

This view is further confirmed, and the predominance of this 
notion of likeness in primitive times further illustrated, by the 
fact that our system of presenting ideas to the eye originated 
after the same fashion. Writing and printing have descended 
from picture-language. The earliest mode of permanently regis- 
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tering a fact was by depicting it on a wall; that is—by exhibit- 
ing something as like to the thing to be remembered as it could 
be made. Gradually as the practice grew habitual and extensive, 
the most frequently repeated forms became fixed, and presently 
abbreviated; and, passing through the hieroglyphic and ideo- 
graphic phases, the symbols lost all apparent relation to the 
things signified; just as the majority of our spoken words have 
done. 

Observe again, that the same thing is true respecting the 
genesis of reasoning. The likeness that is observed to exist 
between cases is the essence of all early reasoning and of much 
of our present reasoning. The savage, having by experience 
discovered a relation between a certain object and a certain act, 
infers that the like relation will be found in future cases. And the 
expressions we constantly use in our arguments— ‘ analogy 
implies,’ ‘the cases are not parallel,’ ‘by parity of reasoning,’ 
‘there is no similarity,—show how constantly the idea of like- 
ness underlies our ratiocinative processes. Still more clearly 
will this be seen on recognising the fact that there is a certain 
parallelism between reasoning and classification; that the two 
have a common root; and that neither can go on without the 
other. For on the one hand, it is a familiar truth that the attri- 
buting to a body in consequence of some of its properties, all 
those other properties in virtue of which it is referred to a par- 
ticular class, is an act of inference. And, on the other hand, the 
forming of a generalization is the putting together in one class 
of all those cases which present like relations; whilst the draw- 
ing a deduction is essentially the perception that a particular case 
belongs to a certain class of cases previously generalized. So 
that as classification is a grouping together of like things; rea- 
soning is a grouping together of like relations amongst things. 
Add to which, that whilst the perfection gradually achieved in 
classification consists in the formation of groups of objects which 
are completely alike; the perfection gradually achieved in rea- 
soning consists in the formation of page of cases which are 
completely alike. 

Once more we may contemplate the dominant idea of likeness 
as exhibited in art. All art, civilized as well as savage, consists 
almost wholly in the making of objects like other objects; either 
as found in nature, or as produced by previous art. If we trace 
back the varied art-products now existing, we find that at each 
stage the divergence from previous patterns is but small when 
compared with the agreement; and in the earliest art the persis- 
tency of imitation is yet more conspicuous. ‘The old forms and 
ornaments and symbols are held sacred, and perpetually copied. 
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Indeed, the strong imitative tendency notoriously displayed by 
the lowest human races, ensures amongst them a constant repro- 
ducing of likenesses of things, forms, signs, sounds, actions and 
whatever else is imitable; and we may even suspect that this 
aboriginal peculiarity is in some way connected with the culture 
and development of this general conception, which we have found 
so deep and wide-spread in its applications. 

And now let us go on to consider how, by a continuance of 
these same processes, and by further unfolding of this same fun- 
damental notion, there is a gradual formation of the first germs 
of science. This idea of likeness which underlies classification, 
nomenclature, language spoken and written, reasoning, and 
art ; and which plays so important a part in consequence of the 
fact that all acts of intelligence are made possible only by distin- 
guishing amongst surrounding things, or grouping them into like 
and unlike—this idea we shall find to be the one of which 
science is the especial product. Already during the stage we 
have been describing there has existed qualitative prevision in re- 
spect to the commoner phenomena with which savage life is familiar; 
and we have now to inquire how the elements of quantitative 
prevision are evolved. We shall find that they originate by the 
perfecting of this same idea of likeness; that they have their rise 
in that conception of complete likeness which, as we have seen, 
is necessarily produced by the continued process of classifi- 
cation. 

For when the process of classification has been carried as far 
as it is possible for the uncivilized to carry it—when the animal 
kingdom has been grouped not merely into quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes, and insects, but each of these divided into kinds—when 
there come to be sub-classes, in each of which the members dif- 
fer only as individuals, and not specifically—it is clear that there 
must occur a frequent observation of objects which differ so little 
as to be indistinguishable. Amongst several creatures which the 
savage has killed and carried home, it must often happen that 
some one, which he wished to identify, is so exactly like another 
that he cannot tell which is which. Thus, then, there originates 
the notion of equality. The things which amongst ourselves are 
called equal—whether lines, angles, weights, temperatures, sounds 
or colours—are things which or produce in us sensations that cannot 
be distinguished from each other. It is true that we have come 
to apply the word equal chiefly to the separate phenomena which 
objects exhibit, and not to groups of phenomena; but this has 
arisen by analysis, and could not have been done at first. And 
that the notion of equality did thus originate, will, we think, 
become obvious on remembering that as there were no artificial 
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objects from which it could have been abstracted, it must have 
been abstracted from natural objects; and that the various 
families of the animal kingdom chiefly furnish those natural 
objects which display the requisite exactitude of likeness. 

The same order of experience out of which this general idea of 
equality is evolved, gives birth at the same time to a more com- 
plex idea of equality; or, rather, the process just described gene- 
rates an idea of equality which further experience separates into 
two ideas—equality of things and equality of relations. For 
whilst organic, and more especially animal forms, occasionally 
exhibit this perfection of likeness out of which the notion of 
simple equality arises, they more frequently exhibit only that 
kind of likeness which we call similarity ; and which is really 
compound equality. For the similarity of two creatures of the 
same species but of different sizes, is of exactly the same nature 
as the similarity of two geometrical figures. In either case, any 
two parts of the one bear the same ratio to one another, as the 
homologous parts of the other. Given, in any species, the pro- 
portions found to exist amongst the bones, and we may, and 
zoologists do, predict from any one, the dimensions of the rest ; 
just as when knowing the proportions subsisting amongst the 
parts of a geometrical figure, we may, from the length of one, cal- 
culate the others. And if, in the case of similar geometrical 
figures, the similarity can be established only by proving exact- 
ness of proportion amongst the homologous parts; if we ex- 
press this relation between two parts in the one, and the cor- 
responding parts in the other, by the formula A is to B as a is 
to b; if we otherwise write this, A to B=a to b; if, consequently, 
the fact we prove is that the relation of A to B equals the rela- 
tion.of a to b; then it is manifest that the fundamental concep- 
tion of similarity is equality of relations. With this explanation 
we shall be understood when we say that the notion of equality 
of relations is the basis of all exact reasoning. Already it has 
been shown that reasoning in general is a recognition of likeness 
of relations; and here we further find that whilst the notion of 
likeness of things ultimately evolves the idea of simple equality, 
the notion of likeness of relations evolves the idea of equality 
of relations: of which the one is the concrete germ of exact 
science, whilst the other is its abstract germ. Those who cannot 
understand how the recognition of similarity in creatures of the 
same kind, can have any alliance with reasoning, will get over 
the difficulty on remembering that the phenomena amongst which 
equality of relations is thus perceived, are phenomena of the same 
order and are present to the senses at the same time; whilst those 
amongst which developed reason perceives relations, are generally 
neither of the same order, nor simultaneously present. And if 
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further, they will call to mind how Cuvier and Owen, from a 
single part of a creature, as a tooth, construct the rest by a pro- 
cess of reasoning essentially based on this equality of relations, 
they will see that the two things are intimately connected, remote 
as they at first seem. But we anticipate. What it concerns 
us here to observe, is, that from familiarity with organic forms 
there simultaneously arose the ideas of simple equality, and 
equality of relations. 

At the same time, too, and out of the same mental processes, 
eame the first distinct ideas of number. In the earliest stages, 
the presentation of several like objects produced merely an in- 
definite conception of multiplicity ; as it still does amongst Aus- 
tralians, and Bushmen, and Damaras, when the number presented 
exceeds three or four. With such a fact before us we may safely 
infer that the first clear numerical conception was that of duality 
as contrasted with unity. And this notion of duality must neces- 
sarily have grown up side by side with those of likeness and 
equality; seeing that it is impossible to recognise the like- 
ness of two things without also perceiving that there are 
two. From the very beginning the conception of number must 
have been, as it is still, associated with the likeness or equality of 


the things numbered. If we analyzé it we find that simple | 


enumeration is a registration of repeated sensations of any kind. 
That these may be capable of enumeration it is needful that they 
be more or less alike; and before any absolutely true numerical 
results can be reached, it is requisite that the units be absolutely 
equal. The only way in which we can establish a numerical re- 
lationship between things that do not yield us like sensations, is 
to divide them into parts that do yield us like sensations. Two 
unlike magnitudes of extension, force, time, weight, or what not, can 
be subjected to calculation respecting their relative amounts, only 
by means of some small unit that is contained many times in both; 
and even if we finally write down the greater one as a unit and 
the other as a fraction of it, we state in the denominator of the 
fraction the number of parts into which the unit must be divided 
to be comparable with the fraction. It is, indeed, true, that by 
an evidently modern process of abstraction, we occasionally apply 
numbers to unequal units, as the furniture at a sale or the various 
animals on a farm, simply as so many separate entities; but no true 
result can be brought out by calculation with units of this order. 
And, indeed, it is the distinctive peculiarity of the calculus in 
general, that it proceeds on the hypothesis of that absolute 
equality of its abstract units, which no real units possess; and 
that the exactness of its results holds only in virtue of this hypo- 
thesis. The first ideas of number must necessarily then have 
been derived from like or equal magnitudes as seen chiefly in 
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organic objects; and as the like magnitudes most frequently 
observed were magnitudes of extension, it follows that geometry 
and arithmetic had a simultaneous origin. 

Not only are the first distinct ideas of number co-ordinate with 
ideas of likeness and equality, but the first efforts at numeration dis- 
play the same relationship. On reading the accounts of various 
savage tribes, we find*that the method of counting by the fingers, 
still followed by many children, is the aboriginal method. 
Neglecting the several cases in which the ability to enumerate 
does not reach even to the number of fingers on one hand, there are 
many cases in whichit does not extend beyond ten—the limit of the 
simple finger notation. The fact that in so many instances remote, 
and seemingly unrelated nations, have adopted ten as their basic 
number; together with the fact that in the remaining instances 
the basic number is either five (the fingers of one hand) or twenty 
(the fingers and toes;) almost of themselves show that the fingers 
were the original units of numeration. ‘The still surviving use 
of the word digit as the general name for a figure in arithmetic is 
significant; and it is even said that our word ten (Sax. tyn; 
Dutch, tien; German, zehn) means in its primitive expanded form 
two hands. So that, originally, to say there were ten things, was 
to say there were two hands of them. From all which evidence it 
is tolerably clear that the earliest mode of conveying the idea of 
any number of things, was by holding up as many fingers as there 
were things; that is—using a symbol which was equal in respect 
of multiplicity, to the group symbolized. For which inference 
there is, indeed, strong confirmation in the recent statement that 
our own soldiers are even now spontaneously adopting this device 
in their dealings with the Turks. And here it should be remarked 
that in this re-combination of the notion of equality with that of 
multiplicity, by which the first steps in numeration are effected, 
we may see one of the earliest of those inosculations between the 
diverging branches of science, which are afterwards of perpetual 
occurrence. 

Indeed, as this observation suggests, it will be well, before 
tracing the mode in which exact science finally emerges from the 
merely approximative judgments of the senses, and showing the 
non-serial evolution of its divisions, to note the non-serial charac- 
ter from these preliminary processes of which all after develop- 
ment is a continuation. On re-considering them it will be seen 
that not only are they divergent growths from a common root 
—not only are they simultaneous in their progress; but that 
they are mutual aids; and that none can advance without the 
rest. That completeness of classification for which the unfold- 
ing of the perceptions paves the way, is impossible without a cor- 
responding progressin language, by which greater varieties of objects 
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are thinkable and expressible. On the one hand it is impossible 
to carry classification far without names by which to designate 
the classes; and on the other hand it is impossible to make lan- 
guage faster than things are classified. Again, the multiplication 
of classes and the consequent narrowing of each class, itself in- 
volves a greater likeness amongst the things of which similarity 
is predicated; and the consequent approach towards the notion 
of complete likeness itself allows classification to be carried higher. 
Again, the classification necessarily advances pari passu with 
rationality—the classification of things with the classification of 
relations. For things that belong to the same class are, by im- 
plication, things of which the properties and modes of behaviour 
—the co-existences and sequences—are more or less the same; 
and the recognition of this sameness of co-existences and 
sequences is reasoning. Whence it follows that the advance of 
classification is necessarily proportionate to the advance of gene- 
ralizations. Again, the notion of likeness, both in things and re- 
lations, simultaneously evolves by one process of culture the 
ideas of equality of things and the equality of relations; which 
are the respective bases of exact concrete reasoning and exact 
abstract reasoning—mathematics and logic. And again, this 
idea of equality, in the very process of being formed, necessarily 
gives origin to two series of relations—those of magnitude and 
those of number; from which arise geometry and the calculus, 
Thus the process throughout is one of perpetual subdivision and 
perpetual intercommunication of the divisions. From the 
very first there has been that consensus of different kinds of 
knowledge answering to the consensus of the intellectual 
faculties, which, as already said, must exist among the 
sciences. 

Let us now go on to observe how, out of the notions of equality 
and number, as arrived at in the manner described, there gradually 
arose the elements of quantitative prevision. Equality, once 
having come to be definitely conceived, was readily applicable to 
other phenomena than those of magnitude. Being predicable of 
all things producing indistinguishable sensations, there naturally 
grew up ideas of equality in weights, sounds, colours, &c.; and 
indeed it can scarcely be doubted that the occasional experience 
of equal weights, sounds, and colours, had a share in developing 
the abstract conception of equality—that the ideas of equality in 
sizes, relations, forces, resistances, and sensible properties in 
general, were evolved during the same period. But however this 
may be, it is clear that as fast as the notion of equality gained 
definiteness, so fast did that lowest kind of quantitative prevision 
which is achieved without any instrumental aid, become possible. 
The ability to estimate, however roughly, the amount of a fore- 
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seen result implies the conception that it will be equal to a certain 
imagined quantity; and the correctness of the estimate will mani- 
festly depend upon the accuracy at which the perceptions of 
sensible equality have arrived. A savage with a piece of stone 
in his hand, and another piece lying before him of greater bulk 
but of the same kind (a fact which he infers from the equality of 
the two in colour and texture) knows about what effort he must 
put forth to raise this other piece; and he judges accurately in 
proportion to the accuracy with which he perceives that the one 
is twice, three times, four times, &c. as large as the other; that 
is—in proportion to the precision of his ideas of equality and 
number. And here let us not omit to notice that even in these 
vaguest of quantitative previsions the conception of equality of 
relations is also involved. For it is only in virtue of an undefined 
perception that the relation between bulk and weight in the one 
stone is equal to the relation between bulk and weight in the 
other, that even the roughest approximation. can be made. 

But how came the transition from those uncertain perceptions of 
equality which the unaided senses give, to the certain ones with 
which science deals? It came by placing the things compared 
in juxtaposition. Equality being predicated of things which 
give indistinguishable sensations, and no accurate comparison of 
sensations being possible unless they occur in immediate suc- 
cession, it results that exactness of equality is ascertainable in 
proportion to the closeness of the compared things. Hence the 
fact that when we wish to judge of two shades of colour whether 
they are alike or not, we place them side by side; hence the 
fact that we cannot, with any precision, say which of two allied 
sounds is the louder, or the higher in pitch, unless we hear the 
one immediately after the other; hence the fact that to estimate 
the ratio of weights, we take one in each hand, that we may 
compare their pressures by rapidly alternating in thought from 
the one to the other; hence the fact, that in a piece of music, we 
can continue to make equal beats when the first beat has been 
given, but cannot ensure commencing with the same length of 
beat on a future occasion; and hence, lastly, the fact, that of all 
magnitudes, those of linear extension are those of which the 
equality is most accurately ascertainable, and those to which by 
consequence all others have to be reduced. For it is the 
peculiarity of linear extension that it alone allows its magnitudes 
to be placed in absolute juxtaposition, or, rather, in coincident 
position; it alone can test the equality of two magnitudes by 
observing whether they will coalesce, as two equal mathematical 
lines do, when placed between the same points; it alone can test 
equality by tryimg whether it will become identity. Hence, then, 
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' the fact that all exact science is reducible, by an ultimate analysis 
to results measured in equal units of linear extension. 

Still it remains to be noticed in what manner this determination 
of equality by comparison of linear magnitudes originated. Once 
more may we perceive that surrounding natural objects supplied 
the needful lessons. Amongst the lowest tribes there is a 
constant experience of like objects placed side by side—men 
standing and walking together; animals from the same herd; 
fish from the same shoal. And the ceaseless repetition of these 
experiences could not fail to suggest the observation that the 
nearer together any objects were, the more visible became any 
inequality between them. Hence the obvious device of putting 
in apposition, objects of which it was desired to ascertain the 
relative magnitudes. Hence the idea of measure. And here we 
suddenly come upon a group of facts which afford a solid basis 
to the remainder of our argument; and at the same time furnish 
some strong evidence in support of the foregoing speculations. 
Those who look sceptically on this attempted rehabilitation of 
the earliest epochs of mental development, and who more 
especially think that the derivation of so many primary notions 
from organic forms is somewhat strained, will perhaps see more 
' probability in the several hypotheses that have been ventured on 
discovering that all measures of extension and force originated 
from the lengths and weights of organic bodies; and all measures 
of time from the periodic phenomena of either organic or 
inorganic bodies. 

Thus, amongst linear measures, the cubit of the Hebrews was 
the length of the forearm from the elbow to the end of the middle 
finger; and the smaller scriptural dimensions are expressed in 
hand-breadths and spans. The Egyptian cubit, which was 
similarly derived, was divided into digits, which were /inger- 
breadths ; and each finger-breadth was more definitely expressed 
as being equal to four grains of barley placed breadthwise. 
Amongst other ancient measures were the orgyia or stretch of the 
arms, the pace, and the palm. So persistent has been the use 
of these natural units of length in the East, that even now, some 
of the Arabs mete out cloth by the forearm. So, too, is it 
with European measures. The foot prevails as a dimension 
throughout Europe, and has done since the time of the Romans, 
by whom, also, it was used—its lengths in different places varying 
not much more than men’s feet vary. The inch is the length of 
the terminal joint of the thumb, as is clearly shown in France, 
where pouce means both thumb and inch. Then we have the 
inch divided into three barley-corns. So completely, indeed, 
have these organic dimensions served as the substrata of all 
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mensuration, that it is only by means of them that we can form 
any estimate of some of the ancient distances. For example, the 
length of a degree on the earth's surface, as determined by the 
Arabian astronomers shortly after the death of Haroun-al-Raschid, 
was fifty-six of their miles. We know nothing of their mile 
further than that it was 4000 cubits; and whether these were 
sacred cubits or common cubits, would remain doubtful, but that 
the length of the cubit is given as twenty-seven inches, and each 
inch defined as the thickness of six barley-grains. Thus one of the 
earliest measurements of a degree comes down to us in barley- 
grains. Not only did organic lengths furnish those approximate 
measures which satisfied men’s needs in ruder ages, but they 
furnished also the standard measures required in later times. 
One instance occurs in our own history. To remedy the 
irregularities then prevailing, Henry I. commanded that the 
ulna, or ancient ell, which answers to the modern yard, should 
be made of the exact length of his own arm. 

Measures of weight again had a like derivation. Seeds seem 
commonly to have supplied the unit. The original of the carat 
used for weighing in India is a small bean. Our own systems, 
both troy and avoirdupois, are derived primarily from wheat- 
corns. Our smallest weight, the grain, is a grain of wheat. ° 
This is not a speculation; it is an historically registered fact. 
Henry III. enacted that an ounce should be the weight of 640 
dry grains of wheat from the middle of the ear. And as all the 
other weights are multiples, or sub-multiples of this, it follows 
that the grain of wheat is the basis of our scale. So natural is 
it to use organic bodies as weights, before artificial weights have 
been established, or where they are not to. be had, that in some 
of the remoter parts of Ireland the people are said to be in the 
habit, even now, of putting a man into the scales to serve as a 
measure for heavy commodities. 

Similarly with time. Astronomical periodicity, and the periodi- 
city of animal and vegetable life, are simultaneously used in the 
tirst stages of progress for estimating epochs. The simplest unit of 
time, the day, nature supplies ready made. The next simplest 
period, the mooneth or month, is also thrust upon men’s notice by 
the conspicuous changes constituting a lunation. For larger 
divisions than these, the phenomena of the seasons, and the chief 
events from time to time occurring, have been used by early and 
uncivilized races. Amongst the Egyptians the rising of the Nile 
served as a mark. One of the uses ascribed to birds, amongst the 
Greeks, was to indicate the seasons by their migrations. Barrow 
describes the aboriginal Hottentot as denoting periods by the num- 
ber of moons before or after the ripening of one of his chief articles of 
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food. He further states that the Kaffir chronology is kept by the 
moon, and is registered by notches on sticks—the death of a 
favourite chief, or the gaining of a victory, serving for a new era. 
By which last fact, we are at once reminded that in early history 
events are commonly recorded as occurring in certain reigns, and 
in certain years of certain reigns, a proceeding which practically 
made a king's reign a measure of duration. And, as further illus- 
trating the tendency to divide time by natural phenomena and 
natural events, it may be noticed that even by our own peasantry 
the definite divisions of months and years are but little used; and 
that they habitually refer to occurrences as ‘ before sheep-shearing,’ 
or ‘ after harvest,’ or ‘ about the time when the squire died.’ It is 
manifest, therefore, that the more or less equal periods perceived 
in nature gave the first units of measure for time, as did nature’s 
more or less equal lengths and weights give the first units of 
measure for space and force. 

It remains only to observe, as further illustrating the evolution 
of quantitative ideas after this manner, that measures of value 
were similarly derived. Barter, in one form or other, is found 
amongst all but the very lowest human races. It is obviously 
based upon the notion of equality of worth. And as it gradually 


. Inerges into trade by the introduction of some kind of currency, 


we find that the measures of worth, constituting this currency, are 
organic bodies; in some cases cowries, in others cocva-nuts, 
others cattle, in others pigs. 

Notions of exact equality and of measure having been reached, 
there came to be definite ideas of relative magnitudes as being mul- 


tiples one of another, as seen in the practice of measurement by , 


direct apposition of a measure. The determination of linear 
extensions by this process can scarcely be called science, 
though it is a step towards it; but the determination of 
lengths of time by an analogous process may be considered as 
affording one of the earliest samples of quantitative prevision. For 
when it is first ascertained that the moon completes the cycle of 
her changes in about thirty days—a fact that is known to most 
uncivilized tribes that can count beyond the number of their 
fingers—it is manifest that it becomes possible to say in what 
number of days any specified phase of the moon will recur; 
and it is also manifest that this prevision is effected by an appo- 
sition of two times, after the same manner that linear space is 
measured by the apposition of two lines. For to express the 
moon's period in days, is to say how many of these units of measure 
are contained in the period to be measured—is to ascertain the 
distance between two points in time by means of a scale of days, 
just as we ascertain the distance between two points in space by a 
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scale of feet or inches; and in each case the scale coincides 
with the thing measured—mentally in the one; visibly in the 
other. So that in this simplest, and perhaps earliest case of 
quantitative prevision, the phenomena are not only daily thrust 
upon men’s notice, but nature is, as it were, perpetually repeating 
that process of measurement by observing which the prevision is 
effected. And thus there may be significance in the remark which 
some have made, that alike in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, there is 
an affinity between the word meaning moon, and that meaning 
measure. 

This fact, that in very early stages of social progress it is known 
that the moon goes through her changes in about thirty days, 
and that in about twelve moons the seasons return—this fact, 
that chronological astronomy assumes a certain scientific character 
even before geometry does—whilst it is partly due to the circum- 
stance that the astronomical divisions, day, month, and year, are 
ready made for us, is partly due to the further circumstances that 
agricultural and other operations were at first regulated astro- 
nomically, and that from the supposed divine nature of the 
heavenly bodies their motions determined the periodical religious 
festivals. As instances of the one we have the observation of the 
Egyptians, that the rising of the Nile corresponded with the 
heliacal rising of Sirius; the directions given by Hesiod for reap- 
ing and ploughing according to the positions of the Pleiades; and 
his maxim that ‘ fifty days after the turning of the sun is a 
seasonable time for beginning a voyage.’ As instances of the 
other, we have the naming of the days after the sun, moon, and 

. planets; the early attempts amongst Eastern nations to regu- 
late the calendar so that the gods might not be offended by the 
displacement of their sacrifices; and the fixing of the great 
annual festival amongst the Peruvians by means of the position 
of the sun. 

After the discoveries that a lunation occupies nearly thirty days, 
and that some twelve lunations occupy a year—discoveries of 
which there is no historical account, but which may be inferred as 
the earliest, from the fact that existing uncivilized races have made 
them—we come to the first known astronomical records, which are 
those of eclipses. The Chaldeans were able to predict these. 
‘This they did, probably,’ says Dr. Whewell in his valuable 
history, from which most of the materials we are about to use 
will be drawn, ‘ by means of their cycle of 223 months, or about 
eighteen years; for, at the end of this time, the eclipses of the 
moon begin to return, at the same intervals and in the same order 
as at the beginning.’ Now this method of calculating eclipses 
by means of a recurring cycle,—the Suaros as they called it— 
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is a more complex case of prevision by means of coincidence of 
measures. For by what observations must the Chaldeans have 
discovered this cycle? Obviously, as Delambre infers, by in- 
specting their registers; by comparing the successive intervals; by 
finding that some of the intervals were alike; by seeing that 
these equal intervals were eighteen years apart; by discovering 
that all the intervals that were eighteen years apart were 
equal; by ascertaining that the intervals formed a series which 
repeated itself, so that if one of the cycles of intervals were super- 
posed on another the divisions would fit. This once perceived, 
and it manifestly became possible to use the cycle as a scale of 
time by which to measure out future periods. Seeing thus that 
the process of so predicting eclipses is in essence the same as that 
of predicting the moon’s monthly changes by observing the num- 
ber of days after which they repeat—seeing that the two differ only 
in the extent and irregularity of the intervals, it is not difficult to 
understand how such an amount of knowledge should so early 
have been.reached. And we shall be yet less surprised, on 
remembering that the only things involved in these previsions 
were time and number; and that the time was in a manner self- 
numbered. 

Still, the ability to predict events recurring only after so long 
a period as eighteen. years, implies a considerable advance in 
civilization—a considerable development of general knowledge; 
and we have now to inquire what progress in other sciences 
accompanied, and was necessary to, these astronomical previsions. 
In the first place, there must clearly have been a tolerably effi- 
cient system of calculation. Mere finger-counting, mere head- 
reckoning, even. with the aid of a regular decimal notation, could 
not have sufficed for numbering the days in a year; much less 
the years, months, and days between eclipses. Consequently 
there must have been a mode of registering numbers; probably 
even a system of numerals. The earliest numerical records, if 
we may judge by the practices of the less civilized races now 
existing, were probably kept by notches cut on sticks, or strokes 
marked on walls; much as public-house scores are kept now. 
And there seems reason to believe that the first numerals used 
were simply groups of straight strokes, as some of the still-extant 
Roman ones are; leading us to suspect that these groups of 
strokes were used to represent groups of fingers, as the groups of 
fingers had been used to represent groups of objects—a supposi- 
tion quite in conformity with the aboriginal system of picture- 
writing and its subsequent modifications. Be this so or not, 
however, it is manifest that before the Chaldeans discovered their 
Saros, there must have been both a set of written symbols 
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serving for an extensive numeration, and a familiarity with the 
simpler rules of arithmetic. 

Not only must abstract mathematics have made some progress, 
but concrete mathematics also. It is scarcely possible that the 
buildings belonging to this era should have been laid out and 
erected without any knowledge of geometry. At any rate, there 
must have existed that elementary geometry which deals with 
direct measurement—with the apposition of lines; and it seems 
that only after the discovery of those simple proceedings, by 
which right angles are drawn and relative positions fixed, could 
so regular an architecture be executed. In the case of the other 
division of concrete mathematics—mechanics, we have definite 
evidence of progress. We know that the lever and the inclined 
plane were employed during this period; implying that there was 
a qualitative prevision of their effects, though not a quantitative 
one. But we know more. We read of weights in the earliest 
records; and we find weights in ruins of the highest antiquity. 
Weights imply scales, of which we have also mention; and scales 
involve the primary theorem of mechanics in its least complicated 
form—involve not a qualitative but a quantitative prevision of 
mechanical effects. And here we may notice how mechanics, in 
common ‘with the other exact sciences, took its rise from the 
simplest application of the idea of equality. For the mechanical 
proposition which the scales involves, is that if a lever with equal 
arms, have equal weights suspended from them, the weights will 
remain at equal altitudes. And we may further notice, how, in 
this first step of rational mechanics we see illustrated that truth, 
awhile since referred to, that as magnitudes of linear extension 
are the only ones of which the equality is exactly ascertainable, 
the equalities of other magnitudes have eventually to be deter- 
mined by means of them. For the equality of the weights which 
balance each other in scales, wholly depenés upon the equality of 
the arms: we can know that the weights are equal only by prov- 
ing that the arms are equal. And when by this means we have 
obtained a system of weights,—a set of equal units of force, then 
does a science of mechanics become possible. Whence, indeed, 
it follows, that rational mechanics could not possibly have any 
other starting-point than the scales. 

Let us further remember, that during this same period there 
was a limited knowledge of chemistry. The many arts which we 
know to have been carried on must have been impossible without 
a generalized experience of the modes in which certain bodies 
affect each other under certain conditions. In metallurgy, which 
was extensively practised, this is abundantly illustrated. And we 
even have evidence that in some cases the knowledge possessed 
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was, in a sense, quantitative. For, as we find by analysis, that 
the hard alloy of which the Egyptians made their cutting tools, 
was composed of copper and tin in fixed proportions, there must 
have been an established prevision that such an alloy was to be 
obtained only by mixing them in these proportions. It is true, 
this was but a simple empirical generalization; but so was the 
generalization respecting the recurrence of eclipses; so are the 
first generalizations of every science. 

Respecting the simultaneous advance of the sciences during 
this early epoch, it only remains to remark that even the most 
complex of them must have made some progress—perhaps even 
a greater relative progress than any of the rest. For under what 
conditions only were the foregoing developments possible ? 
There first required an established and organized social system. 
A long continued registry of eclipses; the building of palaces; 
the use of scales; the practice of metallurgy—alike imply a fixed 
and populous nation. The existence of such a nation not only 
presupposes laws, and some administration of justice, which we 
know existed; but it presupposes successful laws—laws conform- 
ing in some degree to the conditions of social stability—laws 
enacted because it was seen that the actions forbidden by them 
were dangerous to the State. We do not by any means say that 
all, or even the greater part, of the laws were of this nature; but 
we do say that the fundamental ones were. It cannot be denied 
that the laws affecting life and property were such. It cannot be 
denied that, however little these were enforced between class and 
class, they were to a considerable extent enforced between mem- 
bers of the same class. It can scarcely be questioned, that the 
administration of them between members of the same class was 
seen by rulers to be necessary for keeping their subjects together. 
And knowing, as we do, that, other things equal, nations prosper 
in proportion to the justness of their arrangements, we may fairly 
infer that the very cause of the advance of these earliest nations 
out of aboriginal barbarism was the greater recognition amongst 
them of the claims to life and property. But supposition aside, 
it is clear that the habitual recognition of these claims in their laws, 
implied some prevision of social phenomena. Even thus early 
there was a certain amount of social science. Nay, it may even 
be shown that there was a vague recognition of that fundamental 
principle on which all true social science is based—the equal 
rights of all to the free exercise of their faculties. That same 
idea of equality which, as we have seen, underlies all other science, 
underlies also morals and sociology. The conception of justice, 
which is the primary one in morals; and the administration of 
justice, which is the vital condition of social existence; are im- 
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possible without the recognition of a certain likeness in men’s 
claims, in virtue of their common humanity. Equity literally 
means equalness; and if it be admitted that there were even the 
vaguest ideas of equity in these primitive eras, it must be admitted 
that there was some appreciation of the equalness of men’s liber- 
ties to pursue the objects of life—some appreciation, therefore, of 
the essential principle of national equilibrium. 

Thus in this initial stage of the positive sciences, before geo- 
metry had yet done more than evolve a few empirical rules— 
before mechanics had passed beyond its first theorem—before 
astronomy had advanced from its merely chronological phase into 
the geometrical; the most involved of the sciences had reached a 
eertain degree of development—a development without which no 
progress in other sciences was possible. 

Only noting as we pass, how, thus early, we may see that the pro- 
gress of exact science was not only towards an increasing number 
of previsions, but towards previsions more accurately quantitative— 
how, in astronomy, the recurring period of the moon’s motions 
was by and by more correctly ascertained to be nineteen years, or 
two hundred and thirty-five lunations; how Callipus further cor- 
rected this Metonic cycle, by leaving out a day at the end of every 
seventy-six years; and how these successive advances implied a 
longer continued registry of observations, and the co-ordination of 
a greater number of facts—let us go on to inquire how geometrical 
astronomy took its rise. The first astronomical instrument was the 
gnomon. This was not only early in use in the East, but it was 
found also amongst the Mexicans; the sole astronomical observa- 
tions of the Peruvians were made by it; and we read that, 1100 8.c., 
the Chinese found that, at a certain place, the length of the sun's 
shadow, at the summer solstice, was to the height of the gnomon, 
as one and a half to eight. Here again it is observable, not only 
that the instrument is found ready made, but that nature is per- 
petually performing the process of measurement. Any fixed, erect 
object—a column, a dead palm, a pole, the angle of a building— 
serves for a gnomon; and it needs but to notice the changing posi- 
tion of the shadow it daily throws, to make the first step in geome- 
trical astronomy. How small this first step was, may be seen in the 
fact that the only things ascertained at the outset were the periods 
of the summer and winter solstices, which corresponded with the 
least and greatest lengths of the mid-day shadow; and to fix which 
it was needful merely to mark the point to which each day's 
shadow reached. And now let it not be overlooked that in the 
observing at what time during the next year this extreme limit of 
the shadow was again reached, and in the inference that the sun 
had then arrived at the same turning point in his annual course, 
we have one of the simplest instances of that combined use of 
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equal magnitudes and equal relations by which all exact science, 
all quantitative prevision, is reached. For the relation observed 
was between the length of the sun’s shadow and his position in 
the heavens; and the inference drawn was that when, next year, 
the extremity of his shadow came to the same point, he occupied 
the same place. That is, the ideas involved were the equality of 
the shadows, and the equality of the relations between shadow 
and sun in successive years. As in the case of the scales, the 
equality of relations here recognised is of the simplest order. It 
is not as those habitually dealt with in the higher kinds of scientific 
reasoning, which answer to the general type—the relation between 
two and three equals the relation between six and nine; but it 
follows the type—the relation between two and three, equals the 
relation between two and three; it is a case of not simply equal 
relations, but coinciding relations. And here, indeed, we may 
see beautifully illustrated how the idea of equal relations takes 
its rise after the same manner that that of equal magnitudes does. 
As already shown, the idea of equal magnitudes arose from the 
observed coincidence of two lengths placed together; and in this 
case we have not only two coincident lengths of shadows, but two 
coincident relations between sun and shadows. 

From the use of the gnomon there naturally grew up the con- 
ception of angular measurements; and with the advance of geo- 
metrical conceptions there came the hemisphere of Berosus, the 
equinoctial armil, the solstitial armil, and the quadrant of Ptolemy 
—all of them employing shadows as indices of the sun’s position, 
but in combination with angular divisions. It is obviously out 
of the question for us here to trace these details gf progress. It 
must suffice to remark that in all of them we may see that notion 
of equality of relations of a more complex kind, which is best 
illustrated in the astrolabe, an instrument which consisted ‘ of 
* circular rims, moveable one within the other, or about poles, 
* and contained circles which were to be brought into the position 
‘ of the ecliptic, and of a plane passing through the sun and the 
‘ poles of the ecliptic’—an instrument, therefore, which represented, 
as by a model, the relative positions of certain imaginary lines 
and planes in the heavens; which was adjusted by putting these 
representative lines and planes into parallelism and coincidence 
with the celestial ones; and which depended for its use upon the 
perception that the relations between these representative lines 
and planes were equal to the relations between those represented. 
Were there space, we might go on to point out how the concep- 
tion of the heavens as a revolving hollow sphere, the discovery of 
the globular form of the earth, the explanation of the moon’s 
phases, and indeed all the successive steps taken, involved this 
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same mental process. But we must content ourselves with referring 
to the theory of eccentrics and epicycles, as a further marked 
illustration of it. As first suggested, and as proved by Hippar- 
chus to afford an explanation of the leading irregularities in the 
celestial motions, this theory involved the perception that the 
progressions, retrogressions, and variations of velocity seen in the 
heavenly bodies, might be reconciled with their assumed uniform 
movement in circles, by supposing that the earth was not in the 
centre of their orbits; or by supposing that they revolved in circles 
whose centres revolved round the earth; or by both. The disco- 
very that this would account for the appearances, was the dis- 
covery that in certain geometrical diagrams the relations were 
such that the uniform motion of a point would, when looked at 
from a particular position, present analogous irregularities; and 
the calculations of Hipparchus involved the belief that the rela- 
tions subsisting amongst these geometrical curves were equal to 
the relations subsisting amongst the celestial orbits. 

Leaving here these details of astronomical progress, and the 
philosophy of it, let us observe how the relatively concrete science 
of geometrical astronomy, having been thus far helped forward 
by the development of geometry in general, reacted upon geo- 
metry, caused it also to advance, and was again assisted by it. 
Hipparchus, before making his solar and lunar tables, had to 
discover rules. for calculating the relations between the sides and 
angles of triangles—trigonometry, a subdivision of pure mathe- 
matics. Further, the reduction of the doctrine of the sphere to 
the quantitative form needed for astronomical purposes, required 
the formation of a spherical trigonometry, which was also achieved 
by Hipparchus. Thus both plane and spherical trigonometry, 
_ which are parts of the highly abstract and simple science of ex- 
tension, remained undeveloped until the less abstract and more 
complex science of the celestial motions had need of them. The 
fact admitted by M. Comte, that since Descartes the progress of 
the abstract division of mathematics has been determined by that 
of the concrete division, is paralleled by the still more significant 
fact that even thus early the progress of mathematics was deter- 
mined by that of astronomy. And here, indeed, we may see 
exemplified the truth, which the subsequent history of science 
frequently illustrates, that before any more abstract division 
makes a further advance, some more concrete division must sug- 
gest the necessity for that advance—must present the new order 
of questions to be solved. Before astronomy presented Hip- 
parchus with the problem of solar tables, there was nothing to 
raise the question of the relations between lines and angles; the 
subject matter of trigonometry had not been conceived. And as 
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there must be subject matter before there can be investigation, it 
follows that the progress of the concrete divisions is as necessary 
to that of the abstract, as the progress of the abstract to that of 
the concrete. 

Just incidentally noticing the circumstance that the epoch we’ 
are describing witnessed the evolution of algebra, a compara- 
tively abstract division of mathematics, by the union of its less 
abstract divisions, geometry and arithmetic—a fact proved by the 
earliest extant samples of algebra, which are half algebraic, half 
geometric—we go on to observe that during the era in which 
mathematics and astronomy were thus advancing, rational me- 
chanics made its second step; and something was done towards 
giving a quantitative form to hydrostatics, optics, and harmonics. 
In each case we shall see as before, how the idea of equality 
underlies all quantitative prevision; and in what simple forms 
this idea is first applied. 

As already shown, the first theorem established in mechanics 
was that equal weights suspended from a lever with equal arms 
would remain in equilibrium. Archimedes discovered that a lever 
with unequal arms was in equilibrium when one weight was to its 
arm as the other arm to its weight; that is—when the numerical 
relation between one weight and arm was equal to the numerical 
relation between the other arm and weight. 

The first advance made in hydrostatics, which we also owe to 
Archimedes, was the discovery that fluids press equally in all 
directions ; and from this followed the solution of the problem of 
floating bodies; namely, that they are in equilibrium when the 
upward and downward pressures are equal. 

In optics, again, the Greeks found that the angle of incidence 
is equal to the angle of reflection ; and their knowledge reached 
no further than to such simple deductions from this as their 
geometry sufficed for. In harmonics their knowledge commenced 
with the fact that three strings of equal lengths would yield the 
octave, fifth and fourth, when strained by weights in certain definite 
ratios ; and they did not progress much beyond this. In the one 
of which cases we see geometry used in elucidation of the laws of 
light; and in the other, arithmetic made to measure the phenomena 
of sound. 

Did space permit, it would be desirable here to describe the 
state of the less advanced sciences—to point out how, whilst a 
few had thus reached the first stages of quantitative prevision, 
the rest were progressing in qualitative prevision—how some 
small generalizations were made respecting evaporation and heat, 
and electricity and magnetism, which, empirical as they were, 


did not in that respect differ from the first generalizations’ 
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of every science—how the Greek physicians had made advances 
in physiology and pathology which, considering the great imper- 
fection of our present knowledge, are by no means to be despised 
—how zoology had been so far systematized by Aristotle, as, to 
some extent, enabled him from the presence of certam organs to 
predict the presence of others—how in Aristotle's Politics, there 
is a certain progress towards a scientific conception of social 
phenomena, and sundry previsions respecting them—and how, in 
the state of the Greek societies, as well as in the writings of 
Greek philosophers, we may recognise not only an increasing 
clearness in that conception of equity on which the social science 
is based, but also some appreciation of the fact that social 
stability depends upon the maintenance of equitable regulations. 
We might dwell at length upon the causes which retarded the 
development of some of the sciences, as for example, chemistry: 
showing that relative complexity had nothing to do with it—that 
the oxidation of a piece of iron is a simpler phenomenon than 
the recurrence of eclipses, and the discovery of carbonic acid less 
difficult than that of the precession of the equinoxes—but that 
the relatively slow advance of chemical knowledge was due, 
partly to the fact that its phenomena were not daily thrust on 
men’s notice as those of astronomy were; partly to the fact that 
nature does not habitually supply the means, and suggest the 
modes of investigation, as in the sciences dealing with time, 
extension, and force; partly from the fact that the great majority 
of the materials with which chemistry deals, instead of being 
ready to hand, are made known only by the arts in their slow 
growth; and partly from the fact that even when known, their 
chemical properties are not self-exhibited, but have to be sought 
out by experiment. 

Merely indicating all these considerations, however, let us go 
on to contemplate the progress and mutual influence of the 
sciences in modern days; only parenthetically noticing how, on 
the revival of the scientific spirit, the successive stages achieved 
exhibit the dominance of the same law hitherto traced—how the 
primary idea in dynamics, a uniform force, was defined by Galileo. 
to be a force which generates equal velocities in equal successive: 
times—how the uniform action of gravity was first experiment- 
ally determined by showing that the time elapsing before a body 
thrown up, stopped, was equal to the time it took to fall—how 
the first fact in compound motion which Galileo ascertained was, 
that a body projected horizontally will have a uniform motion 
onwards and a uniformly accelerated motion downwards ; that is, 
will describe equal horizontal spaces in equal times, compounded 
with equal vertical increments in equal times—how his discovery 
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respecting the pendulum was, that its oscillations occupy equal 
intervals of time whatever their lengths—how the principle of 
virtual velocities which he established is, that in any machine the 
weights that balance each other, are reciprocally as their virtual 
velocities ; that is, the relation of one set of weights to their 
velocities equals the relation of the other set of velocities to 
their weights—and how thus his achievements consisted in show- 
ing the equalities of certain magnitudes .and relations, whose 
equalities had not been previously recognised. 

When mechanics had reached the point to which Galileo 
brought it—when the simple laws of force had been disentangled 
from the friction and atmospheric resistance by which all their 
earthly manifestations are disguised—when progressing knowledge 
of physics had given a due insight into these disturbing causes— 
when, by an effort of abstraction, it was perceived that all motion 
would be uniform and rectilinear unless interfered with by ex- 
ternal forces—and when the various consequences of this percep- 
tion had been worked out—then it became possible, by the union 
of geometry and mechanics, to initiate physical astronomy. 
Geometry and mechanics having diverged from a common root 
in men’s sensible experiences; having, with occasional inoscula- 
tions, been separately developed, the one partly in connexion 
with astronomy, the other solely by analyzing terrestrial move- 
ments; now join in the investigations of Newton to create a true 
theory of the celestial motions. And here, also, we have to 
notice the important fact that, in the very process of being brought 
jointly to bear upon astronomical problems, they are themselves 
raised to a higher phase of development. For it was in dealing 
with the questions raised by celestial dynamics that the then 
incipient infinitesimal calculus was unfolded by Newton and his 
continental successors; and it was from inquiries into the me- 
chanics of the solar system that the general theorems of mechanics 
contained in the ‘ Principia—many of them of purely terrestrial 
application—took their rise. Thus, as in the case of Hipparchus, 
the presentation of a new order of concrete facts to be analyzed, 
led to the discovery of new abstract facts; and these abstract facts 
having been laid hold of, gave means of access to endless groups 
of concrete facts before incapable of quantitative treatment. 

Meanwhile, physics had been making progress—a progress 
without which, as just shown, rational mechanics could not be 
disentangled. In hydrostatics, Stevinus had extended and ap- 
plied the discovery of Archimedes. Torricelli had proved atmo- 
spheric pressure, ‘ by showing that this pressure sustained different 
liquids at heights inversely proportional to their densities; and 
Pascal ‘ established the necessary diminution of this pressure at 
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increasing heights in the atmosphere’-—discoveries which in part 
reduced this branch of science to a quantitative form. Something 
had been done by Daniel Bernouilli towards the dynamics of 
fluids. The thermometer had been invented; and a number of 
small generalizations reached by it. Huyghens and Newton had 
made considerable progress in optics; Newton had approximately 
calculated the rate of transmission of sound; and the continental 
mathematicians had succeeded in determining some of the laws of 
sonorous vibrations. Magnetism and electricity had been con- 
siderably advanced by Gilbert. Chemistry had got as far as the 
mutual neutralization of acids and alkalies. And Leonardo da 
Vinci had advanced in geology to the conception of the deposi- 
tion of marine strata as the origin of fossils. Our present pur- 
pose does not require that we should give particulars. All that 
it here concerns us to do is to illustrate the consensus subsisting 
in this stage of growth, and afterwards. Let us look at a few 
cases. 

The theoretic law of the velocity of sound enunciated by Newton 
on purely mechanical considerations, was found wrong by one- 
sixth. The error remained unaccounted for until the time of 
Laplace, who, suspecting that the heat disengaged by the com- 
pression of the undulating strata of the air, gave additional 
elasticity, and so produced the difference, made the needful 
calculations and found he was right. Thus acoustics was arrested 
until thermology overtook and aided it. When Boyle and Marriot 
had discovered the relation between the densities of gases and the 
pressures they are subject to; and when it thus became possible 
to calculate the rate of decreasing density in the upper parts of 
the atmosphere; it also became possible to make approximate 
tables of the atmospheric refraction of light. Thus optics, and 
with it astronomy, advanced with barology. After the discovery 
of atmospheric pressure had led to the invention of the air-pump 
by Otto Guericke; and after it had become known that evaporation 
increases in rapidity as atmospheric pressure decreases; it became 
possible for Leslie, by evaporation in a vacuum, to produce the 
greatest cold known; and so to extend our knowledge of ther- 
mology by showing that there is no zero within reach of our 
researches. When Fourier had determined the laws of conduction 
of heat, and when the earth's temperature had been found to 
increase below the surface one degree in every forty yards, there 
were data for inferring the past condition of our globe; the vast 
period it has taken to cool down to its present state; and the im- 
mense age of the solar system—a purely astronomical considera- 
tion. Chemistry having advanced sufficiently to supply the 
needful materials, and a physiological experiment having fur- 
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nished the requisite hint, there came the discovery of galvanic 
electricity; galvanism reacting on chemistry disclosed the metallic 
bases of the alkalies, and inaugurated the electro-chemical theory; 
in the hands of Oersted and Ampére it led to the laws of magnetic 
action; and by its aid Faraday has detected significant facts 
respecting the constitution of light. Brewster's discoveries 
respecting double refraction and dipolarization proved the essen- 
tial truth of the classification of crystalline forms according to 
the number of axes, by showing that the molecular constitution 
depends upon the axes. In these, and in numerous other cases, 
the mutual influence of the sciences has been quite independent 
of any supposed hierarchical order. Often, too, their inter-actions 
are more complex than as thus instanced—involve more sciences 
than two. One illustration of this must suffice. We quote it in 
full from the History of the Inductive Sciences. In Book XI., 
chap. II., on ‘ The Progress of the Electrical Theory, Dr. Whewell 
writes :— 


‘Thus at that period, mathematics was behind experiment, and a 
problem was proposed, in which theoretical numerical results were 
wanted for comparison with observation, but could not be accurately 
obtained; as was the case in astronomy also, till the time of the 
approximate solution of the problem of three bodies, and the conse- 
quent formation of the tables of the moon and planets, on the theory 
of universal gravitation. After some time, electrical theory was 
relieved from this reproach, mainly in consequence of the progress 
which astronomy had occasioned in pure mathematics. About 1801 
there appeared in the Bulletin des Science, an exact solution of the 
problem of the distribution of electric fluid on a spheroid, obtained by 
Biot, by the application of the peculiar methods which Laplace had 
invented for the problem of the figure of the planets. And, in 1811, 
M. Poisson applied Laplace’s artifices to the case of two spheres acting 
upon one another in contact, a case to which many of Coulombs’ expe- 
riments were referrible; and the agreement of the results of theory 
and observation, thus extricated from Coulombs’ numbers obtained above 
forty years previously, was very striking and convincing.’ 


Not only do the sciences affect each other after this direct 
manner, but they affect each other indirectly. Where there is no 
dependence, there is yet analogy—equality of relations; and the 
discovery of the relations subsisting amongst one set of pheno- 
mena constantly suggests a search for the same relations amongst 
another set. ‘Thus the proved fact, that the force of gravitation 
varies inversely as the square of the distance, being recognised as 
a necessary characteristic of all influences proceeding from a 
centre, raised the suspicion that heat and light follow the same 
law; which proved to be the case—a suspicion and a confirmation 
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which were repeated in respect to the electric and magnetic forces, 
Thus the discovery of the polarization of light led to experiments 
which ended in the discovery of the polarization of heat—a dis- 
covery that could never have been made without the antecedent 
one. Thus the known refrangibility of light and heat lately pro- 
duced the inquiry whether sound also is not refrangible, which 
on trial it turns out to be. In some cases, indeed, it is only by 
the aid of conceptions derived from one class of phenomena that 
hypotheses respecting other classes can be formed. The theory, at 
one time favoured, that. evaporation is a solution of water in air, 
Was an assumption that the relation between water and air is like 
the relation between salt and water; and could never have been con- 
ceived if the relation between salt and water had not been previ- 
ously known. Similarly the received theory of evaporation—that 
it is a diffusion of the particles of the evaporating fluid in virtue 
of their atomic repulsion—could not have been entertained with- 
out a foregoing experience of magnetic and electric repulsions. 
So complete in recent days has become this consensus amongst 
the sciences, caused either by the natural entanglement of their 
phenomena, or by the analogies in the relations of their phe- 
nomena, that scarcely any considerable discovery concerning one 
order of facts now takes place, without. very shortly leading to 
discoveries concerning other orders. 

To produce a tolerably complete conception of this process 
of scientific evolution, it would be needful to go back to the begin- 
ning, and trace in detail the growth of classifications and nomen- 
clatures ; and to show how, as subsidiary to science, they have 
acted upon it, and it has reacted upon them. We can only now 
remark that, on the one hand, classifications and nomenclatures 
have aided science by continually subdividing the subject matter 
of research, and giving fixity and diffusion to the truths dis- 
closed; and that, on the other hand, they have caught from it that 
Increasing quantitativeness, and that progress from considerations 
touching single phenomena to considerations touching the relations 
amongst many phenomena, which we have been describing. Of 
this last influence a few illustrations must be given. In chemistry 
it is seen in the facts that the dividing of matter into the four 
elements was ostensibly based upon the single property of weight; 
that the first truly chemical division into acid and alkaline bodies 
grouped together bodies which had not simply one property in 
common, but in which one property was constantly related to 
many others; and that the classification, now current, places to- 
gether in the groups supporters of combustion, metallic and non- 
metallic bases, acids, salts, &c., bodies which are often quite unlike 
in sensible qualities, but which are like in the majority of their rela- 
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tions to other bodies. In mineralogy again, the first classifica- 
tions were based upon differences in aspect, texture, and other 
physical qualities. Berzelius made two attempts at a classifica- 
tion based solely on chemical constitution. That now current, 
recognises as far as possible the relations between physical and 
chemical characters. In botany the earliest classes formed were 
trees, shrubs, and herbs: magnitude being the basis of distinction, 
Dioscorides divided vegetables into aromatic, alimentary, medi- 
cinal, and vinous: a division of purely chemical character. Cesal- 
pinus classified them by the seeds, and seed-vessels, which he pre- 
ferred because of the relations found to subsist between the character 
of the fructification and the general character of the other parts. 
And the ‘ natural system’ since developed, carrying out the doc- 
trine of Linneus, that ‘the natural orders must be formed by 
attention not to one or two, but to all the parts of plants, bases 
its divisions on like peculiarities which are found to be constantly 
related to the greatest number of other like peculiarities. And 
similarly in zoology, the successive classifications, from having been 
originally determined by external and often subordinate characters 
not indicative of the essential nature, have been gradually more 
and more determined by those internal and fundamental differ- 
ences which have uniform relations to the greatest number of other 
differences. Nor shall we be surprised at this analogy between 
the modes of progress of positive science and classification, when 
we bear in mind that both proceed by making generalizations, 
that both enable us to make previsions differing only in their pre- 
cision, and that whilst the one deals with equal properties and 
relations, the other deals with properties and relations that ap- 
proximate towards equality in variable degrees. 

Without further argument, it will, we think, be sufficiently clear 
that the sciences are none of them separately evolved—are none of 
them independent either logically or historically; but that all of 
them have, in a greater or less degree, required aid and recipro- 
eated it. Indeed, it needs but to throw aside hypotheses, and 
contemplate the mixed character of surrounding phenomena, to at 
once see that these notions of division and succession in the 
kinds of knowledge are none of them actually true, but, only con- 
ventionally so—are simply scientific fictions: good, if regarded 
merely as aids to study; bad, if regarded as representing realities 
in nature. Consider them critically, and no facts whatever are 
presented to our senses uncombined with other facts—no faets 
whatever but are in some degree disguised by accompanying 
facts—disguised in such a manner that all must be partially un- 
derstood before any one can be understood. If it be said, as b 
M. Comte, that gravitating force should be treated of before other 
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forces, seeing that all things are subject to it, it may with equal 
truth be said that heat should be first dealt with, seeing that 
thermal forces are everywhere in action; that the ability of any 
portion of matter to manifest visible gravitative phenomena 
depends on its state of aggregation, which is determined by tem- 
perature; that only by the aid of thermology can we explain those 
apparent exceptions to the gravitating tendency presented by steam 
and smoke, and so establish its universality; and that, indeed, 
the very existence of the solar system in a solid form is just as 
much a question of heat as it is one of gravitation. All pheno- 
mena recognised by the eyes, through which only are the data of 
exact science ascertainable, are complicated with optical pheno- 
mena, and cannot be exhaustively known until optical principles 
are known. The burning of a candle cannot be explained with- 
out involving chemistry, mechanics, thermology. Every wind 
that blows is determined by influences partly solar, partly lunar, 
partly hygrometric; and implies considerations of fluid equili- 
brium and physical geography. The direction, dip, and varia- 
tions of the magnetic needle are facts half terrestrial, half celestial 
—are caused by earthly forces which have cycles of change cor- 
responding with astronomical periods. The flowing of the gulf- 
stream and the annual migration of icebergs towards the equator, 
depending as they do on the balancing of the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces acting on the ocean, involve in their explana- 
tion the earth’s rotation and spheroidal form, the laws of hydro- 
statics, the relative densities of cold and warm water, and the 
doctrines of evaporation. It is no doubt true, as M. Comte says, 
that ‘our position in the solar system, and the motions, form, 
‘size, and equilibrium of the mass’ of our world among the 
‘ planets, must be known before we can understand the pheno- 
“mena going on at its surface.’ But, fatally for his hypothesis, 
it is also true that we must understand a great part of the pheno- 
mena going on at its surface before we can know its position, 
&c., in the solar system. It is not simply that, as we have already 
shown, those geometrical and mechanical principles by which 
celestial appearances are explained, were first generalized from 
terrestrial experiences; but it is that the very obtainment of 
correct data, on which to base astronomical generalizations, 
implies advanced terrestrial physics. A single modern observa- 
tion on a star has to undergo a careful analysis by the combined 
aid of various sciences. It has to be corrected not only for 
nutation of the earth's axis and for precession of the equinoxes, 
but for aberration and for refraction: and the formation of the 
tables by which refraction is calculated, presupposes knowledge 
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of the law of decreasing density in the upper atmospheric strata; 
of the law of decreasing temperature, and the influence of this on 
the density; and of hygrometric laws as also affecting density. 
So that, to get materials for further advance, astronomy requires 
not only the indirect aid of the sciences which have presided 
over the making of its improved instruments, but the direct aid 
of an advanced optics, of barology, of thermology, of hygrometry; 
and if we remember that these delicate observations are in some 
cases registered electrically, and that they are further corrected 
for the ‘personal equation—the time elapsing between seeing 
and registering, which varies with different observers—we may 
even add electricity and psychology. If, then, so apparently 
simple a thing as ascertaining the position of a star is thus com- 
plicated with so many phenomena, it is clear that this notion of 
the independence of the sciences, or certain of them, will not 
hold. However objectively independent they may be, they 
cannot be subjectively so; they cannot have independence as 
presented to our consciousness; and this is the only kind of 
independence with which we are concerned. And here, before 
leaving these illustrations, and especially this last one, let us not 
omit to notice how clearly they exhibit that increasingly active 
consensus of the sciences characterizing their advancing develop- 
ment. Besides finding that in these later times a discovery in 
one science commonly causes progress in others; besides finding 
that a great part of the questions with which modern science 
deals are so mixed as to require the co-operation of many -ciences 
for their solution; we find in this last case that, to make a single 
good observation in the purest of the natural sciences, requires 
the combined assistance of half-a-dozen other sciences. 

Perhaps the clearest comprehension of the interconnected 
growth of the sciences may be obtained by contemplating that 
of the arts, to which it is strictly analogous, and with which it 
is inseparably bound up. Most intelligent persons must have 
been, at one time or other, struck with the vast array of ante- 
cedents pre-supposed by one of our processes of manufacture. 
Let him trace the production of a printed cotton, and consider 
all that is implied by it. There are the many successive improve- 
ments through which the power-looms reached their present 
perfection; there is the steam-engine that drives them, having 
its long history from Papin downwards; there are the lathes in 
which its cylinder was bored, and the string of ancestral lathes 
from which those lathes proceeded; there is the steam-hammer 
under which its crank shaft was welded; there are the puddling- 
furnaces, the blast-furnaces, the coal-mines and the iron-mines 
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needful for producing the raw material; there are the slowly 
improved appliances by which the factory was built, and lighted, 
and ventilated; there are the printing engine, and the dye-house, 
and the colour-laboratory with its stock of materials from all 
parts of the world, implying cochineal-culture, logwood-cutting, 
indigo-growing ; there are the implements used by the producers 
of cotton, the gins by which it is cleaned, the elaborate machines 
by which it is spun; there are the vessels in which cotton is 
imported, with the building-slips, the rope-yards, the sail-cloth 
factories, the anchor-forges, needful for making them; and besides 
all these directly necessary antecedents, each of them involving 
many others, there are the institutions which have developed the 
requisite intelligence, the printing and publishing arrangements 
which have spread the necessary information, the social organiza- 
tion which has rendered possible such a complex co-operation of 
agencies. Further analysis would show that the many arts thus 
concerned in the economical production of a child’s frock have 
each of them been brought to its present efficiency by slow steps 
which the other arts have aided; and that from the beginning 
this reciprocity has been ever on the increase. It needs but on 
the one hand to consider how utterly impossible it is for the 
aboriginal savage, even with ore and coal ready, to produce so 
simple a thing as an iron hatchet; and then to consider, on the 
other hand, that it would have been impracticable amongst our- 
selves, even a century ago, to raise the tubes of the Britannia 
bridge from lack of the hydraulic press; to at once see how 
mutually dependent are the arts, and how all must advance that 
each may advance. Well, the sciences are involved with each 
other in just the same manner. They are, in fact, inextricably 
woven into this same complex web of the arts; and are only 
conventionally independent of it. Originally the two were one. 
How to fix the religious festivals; when to sow; how to weigh com- 
modities ; and in what manner to measure ground; were the purely 
practical questions out of which arose astronomy, mechanics, 
geometry. Since then there has been a perpetual inosculation 
of the sciences and the arts similar to that which has taken place 
amongst the sciences themselves. Science has been supplying 
art with truer generalizations and more completely quantitative 
previsions. Art has been supplying science with better materials, 
and more perfect instruments. And all along the interdependence 
has been growing closer, not only between art and science, but 
amongst the arts themselves, and amongst the sciences them- 
selves. How completely the analogy holds throughout, becomes 
yet clearer when we recognise the fact that the sciences are arts 
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to each other. Tf, as occurs in almost every case, the fact to be 
analyzed by any science, has first to be prepared—to be dis- 
entangled from disturbing facts by the afore discovered methods 
of other sciences, the other sciences so used, stand in the position 
of arts. If, in solving a dynamical problem, a parallelogram is 
drawn, of which the sides and diagonal represent forces, and by 
putting magnitudes of extension for magnitudes of force a mea- 
surable relation is established between quantities not else to be 
dealt with, it may be fairly said that geometry plays towards 
mechanics much the same part that the fire of the founder plays 
towards the metal he is going to cast. If, in analyzing the 
phenomena of the coloured rings surrounding the point of con- 
tact between two lenses, a Newton ascertains by calculation the 
amount of certain interposed spaces, far too minute for actual 
measurement, he employs the science of number for essentially 
the same function as that for which the watchmaker employs 
tools. If, before writing down his observation on a star, the 
astronomer has to separate from it all the errors resulting from 
atmospheric and optical laws, it is manifest that the refraction- 
tables, and logarithm-books, and formule, which he successively 
uses, serve him much as his retorts, and filters, and cupels serve 
the assayer who wishes to separate the pure gold from all accom- 
panying ingredients. So close, indeed, is the relationship, that 
it is impossible to say where science begins and art ends. All 
the instruments of the natural philosopher are the products of 
art; the adjusting one of them for use is an art; there is art in 
making an observation with one of them; it requires art properly 
to treat the facts ascertained; nay, even the employing established 
generalizations to open the way to new generalizations, may be 
considered as art. In each of these cases previously organized 
knowledge becomes the implement by which new knowledge is 
got at: and whether that previously organized knowledge is 
embodied in a tangible apparatus or in a formula, matters not in 
so far as its essential relation to the new knowledge is concerned. 
If, as no one will deny, art is applied knowledge, then such 
portion of a scientific investigation as consists of applied know- 
ledge is art. So that we may even say that as soon as any pre- 
vision in science passes out of its originally passive state, and is 
employed for reaching other previsions, it passes from theory 
into practice—becomes science in action—becomes art. And 
when we thus see how purely conventional is this ordinary dis- 
tinction, how impossible it is to make any real separation—when 
we see not only that science and art were originally one; that 
the arts have perpetually assisted each other; that there has been 
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a constant reciprocation of aid between the sciences and arts; 
but that the sciences act as arts to each other, and that the 
established part of each science becomes an art to the growing 
part—when we recognise the closeness of these associations, we 
shall the more clearly perceive that as the connexion of the arts 
with each other has been ever becoming more intimate; as the 
help given by sciences to arts and by arts to sciences, has been 
age by age increasing; so the interdependence of the sciences 
themselves has been ever growing greater, their mutual relations 
more involved, their consensus more active. 


In here ending our sketch of the Genesis of Science, we are 
conscious of having done the subject but scant justice. Two 
difficulties have stood in our way: one, the having to touch on 
so many points in such small space; the other, the necessity of 
treating in serial arrangement a process which is not serial—a 
difficulty which must ever attend all attempts to delineate pro- 
cesses of development, whatever their special nature. Add to 
which, that to present in anything like completeness and _ propor- 
tion, even the outlines of so vast and complex a history, demands 
years of study. What we have written, therefore, must be regarded 
rather as suggestions towards a theory of scientific evolution, than 
as the theory itself. Nevertheless, we believe that the evidence 
which has been assigned suffices to substantiate the leading pro- 
positions with which we set out. Inquiry into the first stages of 
science quite confirms the conclusion which we drew from the 
analysis of science as now existing, that it is not distinct from 
common knowledge but an outgrowth from it—an extension of 
the senses by means of the reason. That which we further found 
by analysis to form the more specific characteristic of scientific 
previsions as contrasted with the previsions of uncultured intelli- 
gence—their quantitativeness—we also see to have been the 
characteristic alike of those efforts at the numeration of objects 
and the counting of time, which were the initial steps in science, 
and of all the steps succeeding them. ‘The facts and admissions 
cited in disproof of the assertion that the sciences follow one 
another both logically and historically in the order of their de- 
creasing generality, have been enforced by the sundry instances 
we have met with, in which the more general or abstract sciences 
have been advanced only at the instigation of the more special or 
concrete—instances serving to show that a more general science 
as much owes its progress to the presentation of new problems by 
a more special science, as the more special science owes its pro- 
gress to the solutions which the more general science is thus led 
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to attempt—instances therefore illustrating the position that 
scientific advance is as much from the special to the general as 
from the general to the special. Quite in harmony with this 
position we find to be the admissions that the sciences are as 
branches of one trunk, and that they were at first cultivated 
simultaneously; and this harmony becomes the more marked on 
finding, as we have done, not only that the sciences have a com- 
mon root, but that science in general has a common root with 
language, classification, reasoning, art; that throughout civiliza- 
tion these have progressed together, acting and reacting upon 
each other just as the separate sciences have done; and that thus 
the development of intelligence in all its divisions and subdivi- 
sions has conformed to that same law which we have shown that 
the sciences conform to. From all which we may perceive that 
the sciences can with no greater propriety be arranged in a suc- 
cession, than language, classification, reasoning, art, and science, 
can be arranged in a succession; that, however needful a succes- 
sion may be for the convenience of books and catalogues, it 
must be recognised merely as a convention; and that so far from 
its being the function of a philosophy of the sciences to establish 
a hierarchy, it isits function to show that the linear arrangements 
necessitated for literary purposes, have none of them any basis 
either in nature or history. 

There is one further remark we must not omit—a remark touch- 
ing the importance of the question that has been discussed. Un- 
fortunately it commonly happens that topics of this abstract 
nature are slighted as of no practical moment; and, we doubt not, 
that many will think it of very little consequence what theory 
respecting the genesis of science may be entertained. But the 
value of truths is often great, in proportion as their generality is 
wide. Remote as they seem from practical application, the highest 
generalizations are not unfrequently the most potent in their 
effects, in virtue of their influence on all those subordinate gene- 
ralizations which regulate practice. And it must be so here. 
Whenever established, a correct theory of the historical develop- 
ment of the sciences must have an immense effect upon educa- 
tion, and, through education, upon civilization. Greatly as we 
differ from him in other respects, we agree with M. Comte in the 
doctrine that, rightly conducted, the education of the individual 
must have a certain correspondence with the evolution of the race. 
No one can contemplate the facts we have cited in illustration 
of the early stages of science, without recognising the necessity 
of the processes through which those stages were reached—a neces- 
sity which, in respect to the leading truths, may likewise be traced 
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in all after stages. This necessity, originating in the very nature 
of the phenomena to be analyzed and the faculties to be employed, 
more or less fully applies to the mind of the child as to that of 
the savage. We say more or less fully, because the correspondence 
is not special but general only. Were the environment the same 
in both cases, the correspondence would be complete. But though 
the surrounding material out of which science is to be organized, 
is, in many cases, the same to the juvenile mind and the aboriginal 
mind, it is not so throughout; as, for instance, in the case of che- 
mistry, the phenomena of which are accessible to the one, but were 
inaccessible to the other. Hence, in proportion as the environment 
differs, the course of evolution must differ. After admitting 
sundry exceptions, however, there remains a substantial paral- 
lelism; and, if so, it becomes of great moment to ascertain what 
really has been the process of scientific evolution. The establish- 
ment of an erroneous theory must be disastrous in its educational 
results; whilst the establishment of a true one must eventually be 
fertile in school-reforms and consequent social benefits. 
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Ant. V.—Selections Grave and Gay, from Writings published and 
wnpublished. By Tuomas De Quincey. Vols I. and II.; con- 
taining ‘Autobiographic Sketches.’ Edinburgh: James Hogg. 
1853-4, 


In the Preface to this series of volumes (which is intended to 
be a more perfect accomplishment, under ‘the author's own 
editorship, of a scheme of literary collection already executed 
very creditably by an American publisher), Mr. De Quincey 
ventures on something rather unusual—a theoretical classification 
of his own writings for the benefit of critics. The following is 
-r passage in which he states this classification and the grounds 
of it 


‘Taking as the basis of my remarks the collective American edition, 
I will here attempt a rude general classification of all the articles 
which compose it. I distribute them grossly into three classes :— 

‘ First, into that class which proposes primarily to amuse the reader; 
but which, in doing so, may or may not happen occasionally to reach 
a higher station, at which the amusement passes into an impassioned 
interest. Some papers are merely playful; but others have a mixed 
character. These present Autobiographic Sketches illustrate what I 
mean. Generally, they pretend to little beyond that sort of amuse- 
ment which attaches to any real story, thoughtfully and faithfully 
related, moving through a succession of scenes sufficiently varied, that 
are not suffered to remain too long upon the eye, and that connect 
themselves at every stage with intellectual objects. But, even here, 
I do not scruple to claim from the reader, occasionally, a higher con- 
sideration. At times, the narrative rises into a far higher key. * * 

‘Into the second class I throw those papers which address them- 
selves purely to the understanding as an insulated faculty; or do so 
primarily. Let me call them by the general name of essays. These, 
as in other cases of the same kind, must have their value measured by 
two separate questions. A.—What is the problem, and of what rank 
in dignity or use, which the essay undertakes? And next—that point 
being settled—B.—What is the success obtained? and (as a sepa- 
rate question) what is the executive ability displayed in the solution 
of the problem? ‘This latter question is naturally no question for 
myself, as the answer would involve a verdict upon my own merit. 
But, generally, there will be quite enough in the answer to Question 
A for establishing the value of any essay on its soundest basis. Prudens 
interrogatio est dimidium scientie. Skilfully to frame your question, 
is half-way towards insuring the true answer. Two or three of the 
problems treated in these essays I will here rehearse [Mr. De Quincey 
here cites, as examples of the kind of writings which he refers to the 
second class, his essays on the following subjects:—Lssenism, The 
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Cesars, and Cicero]. These specimens are sufficient for the purpose 
of informing the reader that I do not write without a thoughtful 
consideration of my subject; and, also, that to think reasonably upon 
any question, has never been allowed by me as a sufficient ground for 
writing upon it, unless I believed myself able to offer some considerable 
novelty. Generally, I claim (not arrogantly, but with firmness) the 
merit of rectification applied to absolute errors, or to injurious limita- 
tions of the truth. 

‘ Finally, as a third class, and, in virtue of their aim, as a far higher 
class of compositions, included in the American collection, I rank The 
Confessions of an Opium-Eater, and also (but more emphatically) the 
Suspiria de Profundis. On these, as modes of impassioned prose, 
ranging under no precedents that I am aware of in any literature, it 
is much more difficult to speak justly, whether ina hostile or a friendly 
character. As yet neither of these two works has ever received the 


least degree of that correction and pruning which both require so, 


extensively; and of the Suspiria, not more than perhaps one-third has 
yet been printed. When both have been fully revised, I shall feel 
myself entitled to ask for a more determinate adjudication on their 
claims as works of art. At present I feel authorized to make haughtier 
pretensions in right of their conception than I shall venture to do, 
under the peril of being supposed to characterize their execution. Two 
remarks only I shall address to the equity of my reader. First, I 
desire to remind him of the perilous difficulty besieging all attempts 
to clothe in words the visionary scenes derived from the world of 
dreams, where a single false note, a single word in a wrong key, ruins 
the whole music; and, secondly, I desire him to consider the utter 
sterility of universal literature in this one department of impassioned 
prose, which certainly argues some singular difficulty suggesting a 
singular duty of indulgence in criticising any attempt that even im- 
perfectly sueceeds. The sole Confessions, belonging to past times, that 
have at all succeeded in engaging the attention of men, are those of 
St. Austin and of Rousseau. “The very idea of breathing a record of 
human passion, not into the ear of the random crowd, but of the 
saintly confessional, argues an impassioned theme. Inmpassioned, 
therefore, should be the tenor of the composition. Now, in St. 
Augustine’s Confessions is found one most impassioned passage—viz., 
the lamentation for the death of his youthful friend in the fourth book; 
one, and no more. Further, there is nothing. In Rousseau, there is 
not even so much. In the whole work there is nothing grandly 
affecting but the character and the inexplicable misery of the writer.’ 


No one acquainted with Mr. De Quincey’s writings, will deny 
the soundness and the completeness of this classification ; nor do 
we think that a critic, proposing to himself so ambitious a task 
as an appreciation of Mr. De Quincey’s genius as a whole, could 
do better than quietly assume it, and proceed to examine Mr. 
Ne Quincey’s merits, first,as a writer of interesting memoirs ; 
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secondly, as an essayist or elucidator of difficult historical 
and other problems ; and lastly, as an almost unique practitioner 
of a peculiar style of imaginative or highly impassioned prose. 
Such an examination, conducted ever so rigorously, if by a 
competent person, would confirm the impression now entertained 
on all hands, that among the most remarkable names in the 
history of English literature for many a day, must be ranked 
that of Thomas De Quincey. Our purpose, however, is by no 
means so extensive. We do not mean to comment on Mr. 
De Quincey as a writer of memoirs and narratives, nor to cull 
from his numerous contributions in that department—the present 
two volumes included—any of the delightful reminiscences with 
which they abound. We do not mean, either, to follow Mr. 
De Quincey through any of the various tracks of speculation 
into which his pure intellectual activity has led him, and thus to 
exhibit the delicacy and subtlety of his thinking faculty, the 
range of his observation and knowledge, and the value of his 
conclusions on obscure and vexed questions. In this depart- 
ment, we believe, he would be found fully entitled to the praise 
which he has claimed for himself—the praise of having been 
practically faithful to that theory of literature which maintains 
that no man is entitled to write upon a subject merely by having 
something reasonable to say about it, unless that something is 
also, to some extent, novel. It is with Mr. De Quincey, however, 
in the last of the three aspects in which he has presented him- 
self to notice in the, foregoing passage that we propose exclu- 
sively to concern ourselves. We thank Mr. De Quincey for having 
so presented himself. Not only, in so doing, has he indicated, 
with all due modesty, what he esteems his peculiar and cha- 
racteristic place in English literature, and the scene and nature of 
his highest triumphs as a writer ; he has also, at the same time, 
suggested a very curious subject for critical discussion. As it is 
a subject we have often thought of, we are glad to have so fit an 
opportunity for saying a few words upon it. 

By the established custom of all languages, there is an 
immense interval between the mental state accounted proper in 
prose composition, and that allowed, and even required, in verse. 
A man, for the most part, would be ashamed of permitting him- 
self in prose the same freedom of intellectual whimsy, the same 
‘arbitrariness of combination, the same riot of imagery, the same 
care for the exquisite in sound and form, perhaps even the 
same depth and fervour of feeling, that he would exhibit un- 
abashed in verse. There is an idea, as it were, that if the matter 
lying in the mind waiting for expression is of a very select and 
rare kind, or if the mood is peculiarly fine and elevated, a 
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writer must quit the platform of prose, and ascend into the 
tegion of metre. To use a homely figure, the feeling is that, in 
such circumstances, one must not remain in the plainly-furnished 
apartment on the ground-floor where ordinary business is trans- 
acted, but must step up-stairs to the place of elegance and 
leisure. Take, for example, the following passage from Comus :— 
Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair ; 
Listen for dear honour’s sake, 


Goddess of the silver lake— 
Listen and save.’ 


What we say is, that if any man, having preconceived exactly 
the tissue of meaning involved in this passage, had tried to 
express it in prose, he would have had a sense of shame in doing 
so, and would have run the risk of being regarded as a coxcomb. 
Only in verse will men consent, as a general rule, to receive 
such specimens of the intellectually exquisite ; but offer them 
never so tiny a thing of the kind in verse, and they are not 
only satisfied, but charmed. Nor is it only with regard to the 
peculiarly exquisite, or the peculiarly luscious in meaning, that 
this is true ; it is true, also, to a certain extent, of the peculiarly 
sublime, or the peculiarly magnificent. Thus Samson, soliloquizing 
on his blindness— 
‘The vilest here excel me ; 

They creep, yet see. I, dark, in light exposed 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong ; 

Within doors, or without, still as a fool 

In power of others, never in my own, 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 

O dark, dark, dark ; amid the blaze of noon 

Trrecoverably dark, total eclipse, 

Without all hope of day ! 

O, first-created beam, and thou great Word, 

Let there be light, and light was over all ; 

Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree ? 

The sun to me is dark, 

And silent is the moon, 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave.’ 


. In prose something equivalent to this might have been per- 
mitted by reason of the severe impressiveness of the theme ; but 
to render the entire mass of thoughts and images acceptable 
precisely as they are, without retrenchment or toning down, one 
almost requires to see the golden cincture of the enclasping 
verse. Take a passage where this cincture having been purposely 
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‘removed in the process of translation, the sheer meaning may be 
seen by itself in a tumbled prose-heap. The followmg is a 
‘description from Aischylus, literally translated 


‘So Tydeus, raving and greedy for the fight, wars like a serpent in 
its hissings beneath the noon-tide heat, and he smites the sage seer, 
son of Oicleus, with a taunt, saying, that he is crouching to death and 
battle out of cowardice. Shouting out such words as these, he shakes 
their shadowy crests, the hairy honours of his helm, while beneath his 
buckler bells cast in brass are shrilly pealing terror. On his buckler, 
too, he has this arrogant device—a gleaming sky tricked out with 
stars, and in the centre a brilliant full moon conspicuous, most august 
of the heavenly bodies, the eye of night. Chafing thus in his vaunting 


harness, he wars beside the bank of the river, enamoured of conflict, - 


like a steed champing his bit with rage, that rushes forth when he 
hears the voice of the trumpet.’ 


Knowing that this is translated from verse, we admire it ; but 
if it were presented to us as an original effort of description in 
prose, we should, though still admiring it, feel that it went beyond 
bounds. What we should feel would be, not that such a descrip- 
tion ought not to be given, but that prose is not good enough 
and leisurely enough to have the honour of containing it. And, 
so generally, when a man launches forth in a grand strain, or 
when he begins to pour forth intellectual matter more than usually 
rich and luscious, our disposition is to interrupt him and persuade 
him to exchange the style of prose for that of metre. ‘Had we not 
better step up stairs,’ is virtually what we say on such occasions ; 
and this not ironically, but with a view to hear out what has 
to be said with greater pleasure. In short, we allow all ordinary 
business of a literary kind—plain statement, equable narrative, 
profound investigation, strong direct appeal—to be transacted in 
prose ; we even permit a moderate amount of beauty, of enthu- 
siasm, and of imaginative play to intermingle with the current 
of prose-composition ; but there is a point, marked either by the 
unusual fineness of the matter of thought, its unusual arbitrari- 
ness and luxuriance, its unusual grandeur, or its unusually im- 
passioned character, at which, by a sort of law of custom, a man 
must either consent to be silent, or must lift himself into verse. 
On such occasions it is as when a speaker is expected to leave his 
ordinary place in the body of the house and mount the tribune. 

There is an element in the philosophy of this matter which it 
may be well to attend to before going farther. We have spoken 
as if the meaning to be uttered were generally already in the 
mind, before the form of utterance is chosen. We have repre- 
sented the case at if there were already internally prepared by 
‘@ writer a certain tissue and series of thoughts and images, 
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and as if it were then capable of being made a deliberate ques- 
.tion whether he should emit the intellectual whole thus prepared 
in metre or in prose. But this is not the actual state of the fact. 
The actual fact is, that the meaning that will in any case exist to 
be expressed is conditioned beforehand by the form of expression 
selected—in other words, that the matter cogitated does not pre- 
cede the form of expression and engage this or that form of ex- 
_pression at its option, but that the form of expression assists 
from the outset in determining the kind of matter that shall be 
cogitated. This removesa practical difficulty. A man who writes 
in prose is, by the fact that he does so, kept within the bounds of 
prose in the character of his mental combinations. Those peculiar 
finenesses and flights of intellectual activity which are native to 
‘verse, are then simply not developed. His thoughts stop short 
precisely at that point of richness, quaintness, or luxuriance 
where prose ceases to be prose. That this point will vary accord- 
ing to a writer’s taste and faculty does not for the present matter. 
On the other hand, the writer who uses metre and rhyme does 
-not prosecute his train of meaning independently of them, but 
partly by their very aid in leading him this way or that. A man 
who has made up his mind to add to all the other conditions of 
-his thinking, these two—first, that he shall think in synchronism 
with certain metrical beats; and secondly, that he shall think 
- forward, as it were, to that point in his mental horizon, where he 
sees the glimmer of a certain predetermined rhyme—necessarily 
-accustoms himself to a more complex law of cogitation than 
rules the prose-writer, and moves through an atmosphere of more 
arbitrary and exquisite and occult suggestions. This may look 
-mechanical, but it is the very rationale of verse and its functions. 
Versifiers are men who have voluntarily, in accordance with some 
original bent in their nature, submitted their thoughts to a more 
complex mechanism than ordinary prose writers, and whose 
reward is, that, when they are such masters of the mechanism as 
no longer to think of its existence, they can revel in combina- 
tions more intimate, extreme, and exquisite than their prose 
thoughts would be. In reading a passage of verse, therefure, we 
-have to bear in mind that the meaning came in part to be what 
-It is, because the verse assisted to create it. Thus, in the pas- 
sage quoted from Comus, it is unnecessary to trouble ourselves with 
fancying what reception such a dainty little picture would have 
met with if offered originally in prose ; for it is what it is, simply 
because metre and rhyme conspired in the production of if. So, 
-also, in the passage from Samson Agonistes, the mass of thoughts 
and images would have stood somewhat different from the first, 
chad it not been shaped implicitly to fill the mould of that precise 
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metre. Again, in the description from Aischylus, whatever passes 
the degree of imaginative richness deemed suitable to prose, is 
justified by the recollection that these excesses were perpetrated 
‘in verse. And this last instance suggests an observation of some 
importance. It may happen—and does often happen—that the 
metrical form may have been necessary to the evolution of a par- 
ticular piece of meaning, and may yet not be so necessary to the 
preservation and perpetuation of it, after it has been produced. 
Only under the condition of metre may a thought of special 
splendour or beauty have been actually excogitated ; and yet, once 
it is fairly on this side of the Styx, the metrical mould necessa 
for its safe conveyance hither may be fractured, and the thought 
will still stand appreciable on its own merits. And thus it is 
that much of the greatness of the highest poetry is indestructible 
by even the rudest process of transmutation into literal prose. 
The actual matter of Homer’s [liad and of the great Greek 
tragedies might never have existed but for the suggestive power 
in the minds of the poets of those precise hexameters and iambic 
and choral measures in which it was first imagined and delivered ; 
but much of what is noble in it survives yet in the baldest prose 
‘translation. The preciousness of the thought is to be recognised, 
as it were, even after the fabric of the verse has been crumbled 
into the mere form of unmetrical powder. 

All this, however, does not affect the practical importance of 
the consideration that custom has established a distinction between 
-what is lawful in prose and what is lawful in verse. True, for the 
reasons above stated, the distinction causes no one any personal 
inconvenience. He who prefers to write in prose does so because 
he finds he can make prose sufficient. The necessity for writing 
in verse only exists where there is the prior habit, if we may so 
call it, of thinking in verse. When the thoughts of a prose-writer 
reach that degree of exquisiteness, or lusciousness, or imaginative 
grandeur, where prose refuses to contain them, nature provides 
the remedy by simply whirling the man into verse. He has the 
option of allowing himself to be so whirled, or of restraining 
himself, and refusing to go on whenever the said point is reached. 
He may choose never ‘to go up stairs,’ never to put himself 
into such a strain that it shall be necessary for him to ascend the 
tribune in order to speak. But here lies the great question. 
- Where is that ideal point at which a man must either smother 
what is brewing in him, or ascend the tribune and speak in verse ? 
- What are the limits and capabilities of prose ; and through what 
series of gradations does prose pass into technical and completed 
verse? If a man refuses to be whirled past the extreme prose 
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point, what amount of farther intellectual possibility, and of what 
‘precise kind, does he thus forego? Is the ulterior region into 
which verse admits co-extensive with that which it leaves behind : 
and, if not, what is its measure? Does it overhang the realm of 
‘prose like a superior ether, nearer the empyrean, or does it only 
-softly round it to a small measurable distance? Is the relation 
“of prose to verse that of absolute inferiority, or of inferiority in 
some respects counterbalanced by superiority in others? In 
short, what is it that verse can do that prose cannot, and what is 
the value of this special kind of intellectual work which only verse 
can transact? We have spoken vaguely of the boundary between 
prose and verse as being marked by a certain degree of fineness, 
or exquisiteness, or occultness, or lusciousness, or arbitrariness, or 
grandeur, or passionateness in the matter of thought to be ex- 
pressed ; we must now seek for a more exact definition, so as to 
see what proportion of just human thought prose at its utmost 
‘will contain, and what residue must either be foregone or allowed 
to exhibit itself in verse. 

It will be admitted, at least, that for all the purposes of what 
is called investigation, speculation, generalization, philosophical 
discussion and exposition, prose is sufficient. There is no need for 
aman ‘to step up stairs’ so long as he deals with matter per- 
taining to what is called the pure understanding. A Kant, a 
‘Leibnitz, or a Sir William Hamilton, so far as their pure reasonings 
sare concerned, need never find themselves whirled past the prose 
point, notwithstanding that the matters about which their reason- 
ing is employed may be the generalities on which the universe 
rests, and that their conclusions in such matters may be the result 
of vast force of intellect, and may set-the world in amaze. The 
actual reasonings of even a half-inspired Plato may be delivered 
to their last link without the aid of verse. This, then, is much 
to say in behalf of poor prose. It ought to silence the absurd 
chatter of many a versifier exulting in his technick without any 
just knowledge of what it really is. The large world-shaking ab- 
straction, the profound all-penetrating stroke of intellect, the rich 
shower of fructifying propositions, the iron chain of conquering 
syllogisms—all these are possible to the prose-writer in a manner 
and to an extent beyond the legitimate or usual powers of verse. 
The verse of a Shakspeare, it is true, will teem with matter 
secreted by the purely intellectual organ, the same being so inter- 
fused with the poetic, that the superfetation does not seem a 
fault ; and a Wordsworth may, in beautiful metre, reproduce the 
philosophizings of a Spinoza. But even these masters of verse 
could do nothing in this department by the help of their iambics 
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which equal power could not have done more rigorously and sys- 
tematically with the iambics away. In passing into verse, the 
poet may take such matter with him, but he must treat it in such 
a manner that, from the point of view of the pure thinker, there 
is a loss of the logical virtue. This is a point which might be 
discussed at length ; suffice it to say that, with all the reverence 
that exists for poetry as distinct from prose, no one will deny that 
at the present moment there lies imbedded in the prose-treatises 
of the world, a mass of most precious substance distinct from all 
that can be found in verse. 

. Again, prose is sufficient for the expression of at least a large 
proportion of all possible human emotion. It would be difficult 
to say at what pitch of mere feeling it would be absolutely 
necessary to go ‘up stairs’ for the sake of adequately expressing 
it. Joy, sorrow, indignation, rage, love, hatred—there is ample 
scope for the expression of these passions within the limits of 
prose. Impassioned prose oratory can exhibit as splendid ren- 
derings of some of these passions, as any that can be found in 
poetry. Indeed there are some passions, as for example, those 
of rage and indignation, which find a more natural utterance in 
prose. And yet it is precisely in this matter of the expression 
of feeling or passion, that we first come in sight of the natural 
origin of metre. At a certain pitch of fervour or fee ing, the 
voice does instinctively lift itself into song. Intense grief breaks 
into a wail, great joy bursts into a measured shout, pride moves 
to a slow march; all extreme passion tends to cadence. ‘And 
the king was much moved, and went up to the chamber over the 
gate and wept; and, as he went, thus he said, Oh, my son, 
Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! Would God I had died for 
thee; Oh, Absalom, my son, my son!’ Wherever there is 
emotion like this, we have a rudimentary metre in its expres- 
sion ; and verse in all its forms is nothing else than the pro- 
longation and extended ingenious application of this hint of 
nature. It may be laid down as a principle, therefore, that 
impassioned writing tends to the metrical, and that, therefore, 
though this tendency may gratify itself to a great length, almost 
to an indefinite length, within the limits of such wild metrical prose 
as it will itself create for the passing occasion, yet at a certain 


‘point in all feelings, and more particularly in such feelings as joy, 


sorrow, and love, it will overleap the boundary of what in any 
sense can be called prose, and seize, by a kind of necessity, on 
that artifice of verse which past custom has provided and con- 
secrated. Walking by the river-side, full of thought and sadness, 


‘even the homely rustic minstrel will find it natural to pour forth 
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his feelings to the established cadence of some well-known 
melody— 
‘But minstrel Burn cannot assuage 
His woes while time endureth, 
To see the changes of this age, 
Which fleeting Time procureth : 
Full many a place stands in hard case, 
Where joy was wont beforrow 
With Humes that dwelt on Leader braes, 
And Scotts that dwelt on Yarrow.’ 


The very tune of the thought, as it were, keeping time with the 
arm, as it moves with the bow of an imaginary violin. And so 
with more modern and more cultured poets. Thus Tennyson: 


‘ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, O sea ! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me! 


O, well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play ; 
O, well for the sailor-lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay. 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill ; 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


This is not a case in which the same feeling, to the same inten- 
sity of pitch, could have been expressed in any form of metrical 
prose, and in which, therefore, the verse is only adopted to in- 
crease the beauty of the form; it is, we verily believe, a case in 
which the feeling had to overleap the bounds of possible prose, 
in search of a means of appropriate expression, on pain of being 
‘repressed or mutilated if these means were not found. 

There remains now, only the field of representative literature, 
the literature of the concrete. How far does prose stretch over 
this field; and what portion of it, if any, is the exclusive posses- 
‘sion of verse? The field divides itself, theoretically speaking, 
into two halves or sections—the domain of mere history and 
description, in which the business of the writer is with the actual 
concrete, the actual scenes and events of the world; and the 
‘higher domain of imagination or fiction, in which the business 
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of the writer is with concrete furnished forth by his own creative 
phantasy. 

Is prose sufficient for all the purposes of historical or descrip- 
tive writing, viewed as separately as may be from that depart- 
ment of imaginative writing into which it shades off so gradually? 
We should say that it is. We should say that for all the pur- 
poses of exact record, of exact reproduction of fact in all its vast 
variety of kinds—fact of scenery, fact of biography, fact of 
history, fact even of transacted passion—prose is sufficient, and 
verse unnecessary, or even objectionable. For the true and 
accurate retention and representation of all that man can 
observe (and a large and splendid function this is) prose is 
superior to verse ; and when this function is committed to verse, 
there is an inevitable sacrifice of the pure aim of the function, 
though that sacrifice may at times be attended with the gain of 
something supposed to be better. That this statement may not 
be immediately assented to will arise from a confusion of the 
descriptive and the imaginative. Thomson’s Seasons, and much 
of Wordsworth’s poetry, are entitled descriptive compositions ; 
but, properly considered, they are not records, but the imagina- 
tive use of records. Again, Homer is a narrative poet, but nar- 
ration with him is but a special use of the imaginative faculty. 
Isolate strictly the department of historical or descriptive 
writing proper, from that into which it so readily shades off, and 
prose is the legitimate king of it. We can conceive but of two 
apparent conceptions—first, where verse itself is one of the facts 
to be recorded ; and, secondly, where the historian or the 
describer waxes so warm in the act of description that he 
approaches the singing point. In the first case, verse must be 
treated as any other fact, that is, represented accurately, that is, 
quoted—which, however, is a prose feat ; in the second case, it is 
not the facts that the historian sings, but his own impassioned 
feeling about them—a matter already provided for under another 
head. 

And now for the real tug of war. What are the relative 
capabilities of Prose and Verse in the great field of fictitious or 
imaginative literature? It is needless to say that here it is that, 
by the universal impression of mankind, Verse is allowed the 
superior rank of the two sisters.) The very language we use 
implies this. The word poetry literally means creation or fiction; 
and is thus co-extensive with the whole field of literature under 
notice. And yet it is by a deviation from the common usage of 
speech, that we use the word poetry in this its wide etymological 
sense. When we speak of a poet, we mean, unless we indicate 
otherwise, a man who writes in verse ; when we speak of English 
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, we mean the library of English books written in verse. 
is 1s significant. It indicates the belief that the essential act 
of zornore is somehow connected with the metrical tendency, and 
best transacts itself in alliance with that tendency. In other 
words, it implies a conviction, founded if not on principle, at least 
on experience, that when the mind sets itself to work in that 
culiar manner which we designate by the term imagination or 
imaginative exercise, the assumption of the metrical form of 
expression is natural, and, perhaps in some cases, essential to it. 
And yet this is contradicted at once, to some extent, by palpable 
fact. In the literature of all languages, there is a vast proportion 
of works in which the prevailing intention and activity of the 
authors is that of strict zomore, the strict invention and elabora- 
tion of an imaginary or fictitious concrete. There is the novel, 
the prose romance, the sentimental tale, the whole body of the 
prose literature of imagination in its thousand forms. Robinson 
Crusoe, Don Quixote, the Waverley Novels, and the like, are 
prose efforts of a kind as strictly falling under the head of 
Tomore or creation, in its widest sense, as the Prometheus Vince- 
tus, Paradise Lost, or Tennyson’s Princess. Accordingly, we 
do sometimes rank the writers of imaginative prose among poets 
or ‘makers.’ The question, then, arises: can we, by philosophical 
investigation, or by the examination of actual instances, deter- 
mine in what precise conditions it is that the generic act of 
momorc, or imaginative exercise, disdains the level ground of 
prose, and even its highest mountain-tops, and rises instinctively 
and necessarily on the wings of verse? 

There are various kinds of zonore, or imaginative exercise, 
according to the species of concrete ‘imagined. There is the 
momoic of mere inanimate objects and scenery, as in much of 
Thomson ; there is the womoie of physiognomy and costume, as in 
much of Scott and Chaucer; there is the zommore of incident and 
action, as in narrative poetry; there is the womac¢ of feelings 
and states of mind, as in songs; there is, as a kind of extension 
of this last, the qwoiorc of character. From the masterly exer- 
cise of these different kinds of zomore in different forms of com- 
bination, arise the great kinds of poetry—the descriptive, the 
epic, the dramatic, and the lyric. But out of this objective 
classification of the varieties of imaginative exercise, can we 


derive the clue that we seek? At first sight not. If Thomson 


and Wordsworth describe imaginary scenes in verse, so do 
Dickens and Scott, and a thousand others in prose ; if we have 
admirable delineations of physiognomy and costume in the Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage, so also have we in the Waverley Novels ; 
if the Iliad is an effort of narrative imagination, so also is Don 
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Quixote; if feelings and characters are represented in song and 
the Iambic drama, so are they also in prose fiction. And yet, as 
we hinted at the outset, there does seem to be a condition sub- 
sisting even in the nature of the objective matter imagined, 
when prose will not generally contain and convey that matter. 
What is that condition? The instances cited at the outset 
served vaguely to indicate it. In the quotations from Milton, 
and in that from Aischylus, it was felt that there was something 
in the actual matter of imaginary concrete presented by the pas- 
sages, which would have had to be parted with, if the medium 
had been prose. Thus, in the first passage, it was felt that the 
image of Sabrina 


* Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of her amber-dropping hair,’ 


would make poor prose too amorous. Again, in the passage from 
Eschylus, it was felt that the concrete description in the follow- 
ing sentence would have sustained some reduction, if the com- 
position had originally been in prose. 


‘On his buckler, too, he had this arrogant device—a gleaming sky 
tricked out with stars, and in the centre a brilliant full moon con- 
spicuous (most august of the heavenly bodies, the eye of night).’ 


Prose might have given all of this as far as the parenthesis, but 
there it would have stopped. 

So far as we had come to any conclusion from these instances 
as to the precise character of that concrete which prose instinc- 
tively refuses to carry, and which is yet welcome if it is 
presented in verse, we defined it as consisting in a certain 
unusual degree of richness, or lusciousness, or exquisiteness, or 
arbitrariness, or occultness, or grandeur, or passionateness. We 
will now limit the catalogue of qualities to these two—richness 
and arbitrariness ; and aver, as an approximation to the truth, 
that the character of a concrete combination by the imaginative 
faculty pure, which determines that it must take place in verse, 
is either an unusual degree of richness or an unusual degree of 
arbitrariness. This may not appear to reserve for verse a suf- 
ficient monopoly of interest in the great intellectual function of 
womore; but, duly interpreted, we believe it will be found to 
correspond with the fact. It is not, we believe, the mere 
grandeur or magnificence of a phantasy, it is not its mere fine- 
ness or delicacy, or exquisiteness, that necessarily renders prose 
incapable of it; it is solely, or all but solely, its richness, or its 
arbitrariness. The limits of prose as regards the quality of 
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passionateness, we have already said something about under a 
former head. What we call an ‘impassioned imagination,’ is a 
mixed thing, consisting of an objective phantasy, with a peculiar 
subjective mood breathed through it: it is woimore in conjunc- 
tion with wafnore ; and, having already considered when it is 
that ra@nore breaks out into singing, we are only now concerned 
with the distinct inquiry at what point, if at any, romoce itself 
insists on becoming metrical. 

In the first place, then, there is a peculiar richness of literary 
concrete of which prose seems to be incapable. By richness of 
concrete, we mean very much what is meant by excess of 
imagery. Let there be a splendid single combination of the 
poetical faculty—a splendid imaginary scene, a splendid imagi- 
nary incident or action, a splendid imaginary state of feeling or 
character—and prose will surely and easily compass it. The 
severe story of a Greek drama may be told in outline in noble 
prose ; nay, each incident in such a drama may be rendered in 
a prose narrative, so as to be impressive and effective. The 
visual fancy of the blind Lear and his guide on the cliff at 
Dover, or of Milton’s Satan alighting on the orb of the sun 
and darkening it like a telescopic spot, may also be outlined 
in prose, so as finely to affect the imagination. And so, univer- 
sally, a single imagined circumstance, however grand, or a 
moderately sparse tissue of imagined circumstances, may be de- 
livered in prose. But when the outline is thickly filled up with 
imagery; when, in the expression of the main circumstance 
already imagined, masses of subsidiary circumstance are ad- 
duced ; when the stem of the original poetic thought does not 
proceed straizht and shaft-like, but is clustered over with rich 
parasitic fancies—then prose begins to despair. Thus, in Alex- 
ander Smith’s image descriptive of the commencement of a 
friendship between one youth, the speaker, and another whom 
he admired. 

An opulent soul 
Dropt in my path like a great cup of gold, 
All rich and rough with stories of the gods. 


Here the main fancy, the cup of gold dropt in the youth’s patk, 
is perfectly within the compass of imaginative prose ; but only 
a daring prose-writer would have turned the cup so lovingly to 
show its rich chasing — or, as we say, would have so dallied 
with the image. Again, in the fine stanza from Keats’s Eve of 
St. Agnes. 

* And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 


In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender’d ; 
While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
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Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd ; 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon ; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferred, 

From Fez ; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon.’ 


In some very luscious prose, such as we find in the Arabian 
Nights, we might have had the picture as elaborately finished, and 
even the same express catalogue of dainties; but one or two of the 
touches of subsidiary circumstance, as in the first, seventh, and 
last lines would have been almost certainly omitted. Again, 
much more visibly, in the following passage from Paradise 
Lost, describing Satan defying Gabriel and his host of warrior 
angels. 

‘ While thus he spake, the angelic squadron bright 

Turn’d fiery red, sharpening in mooned horns 

Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 

With ported spears, as thick as when a field 

Of Ceres, ripe for harvest, waving bends 

Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 

Sways them ; the careful ploughman doubting stands, 

Lest on the threshing-floor his hopeful sheaves 

Prove chaff. On the other side, Satan alarmed, 

Collecting all his might, dilated stood, 

Like Teneriffe, or Atlas, unremoved. 

His stature reached the sky, and on his crest 

Sat horror plumed.’ 


Here, it is obvious, verse has left prose caught in the thicket. 
The main circumstance could have been represented in prose ; 
and prose might have dared one or two of the strokes of sub- 
sidiary imagination ; but such a sapere of simile and meta- 
phor in so short a space would have bewildered and encum- 
bered it. And so, generally, we may consider it as made out 
that prose is incapable of so rich a literary concrete as verse may 
justly undertake ; and that, where prose deals with pure poetic mat- 
ter, a certain comparative thinness or sparseness is requisite in the 
texture of that matter, however bold, or fine, or grand may be 
the separate imaginations which compose it. Hence it is, we 
think, that ancient classical poetry, and especially Greek epic 
and dramatic poetry, is more capable, as a whole, of retaining 
its impressiveness when translated into prose, than most modern 
poetry when similarly treated. The ancient poetry was more 
severe, delighting in imaginations clearly and separately sculp- 
tured ; the modern muse favours richness of subsidiary imagery, 
and delights in ornamenting even its largest creations with 
minute tracery. 

Again, in the second place, a certain degree of arbitrariness in 
an imaginative combination seems to place it beyond the capacity 
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of ordinary prose. Our meaning will be best seen by an ex- 
ample or two. When Shelley says, 


‘Existence, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity ; 


he presents to the mind a singularly beautiful image or combi- 
nation, which is at once accepted and enjoyed. Yet it is a com- 
bination, so different from anything likely to have suggested 
itself to the logical understanding, or even to the imagination as 
swayed and directed by the logical understanding, that we ques- 
tion if it could have been arrived at but for that extraordinary 
nimbleness in seizing remote analogies which is communi- 
cated to the mind when it thinks under the complex law of 
metre. A prose-writer of great imaginative power will often 
strike out combinations of a high degree of arbitrariness, but 
rarely will he feel himself entitled to such an excursion into 
the occult as the above. So, also, in the following passage 
from Keats,— 


O Sorrow ! 
Why dost borrow 
The natural hue of health from vermeil lips ? 
To give maiden blushes 
To the white rose-bushes? 
Or is it thy dewy hand the daisy tips ? 


O Sorrow ! 
Why dost borrow 
The lustrous passion from a falcon-eye ? 
To give the glow-worm light ? 
Or, on a moonless night, 
To tinge, on syren shores, the salt sea-spry ? 


Here, also, the links of association between idea and idea seem 
to be too occult, and the entire tissue of images too arbitrary, 
for prose to have produced a passage exactly equivalent ; and 
yet, as it is presented to us in verse, we have no doubt as to 
the legitimacy of the combination, and are thankful for it. And 
the reason again is, that the mind, rising and falling on the un- 
dulation of metre—poised, so to speak, on metrical wings—is ena- 
bled to catch, as it were, more fantastic and airy analogies, and 
to dart to greater distances with less sense of difficulty, than 
when one never so majestically on the terra firma of prose, 
The following from Tennyson is a fine instance of the same,— 


‘The splendour falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow ; set the wild echoes flying. 
Answer, echoes, answer—dying, dying, dying ;’ 
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a combination, the coherence of which is felt by every imagina- 
tive mind, and which possesses a singular representative, as dis- 
tinct from mere expository, power; and which yet almost defies 
analysis. Tennyson, as one of those poets who have most re- 
markably restrained themselves to the essential domain of 
verse, not caring to write what prose might have had the power 
to execute, abounds with similar instances. In Shakespeare, 
too, who has by no means so restricted himself, but has, after his 
own prodigious fashion, torn up whole masses of the rough 
prose-world and submitted them, as well as the finer matter of 
poetic phantasy, to the all-crushing power of his verse, we find 
examples of the same hardly paralleled in the rest of literature 
Thus, ad aperturam,— 
‘Thou remember’st 

Since once I sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 


And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music.’ 


Again :— 
‘Sit, Jessica; look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There’s not the smallest orb that thou behold’st 
“But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims.’ 


We will close this series of examples with a very apt one from 
Milton, describing the loathsome appearance of Sin and her brood 
at the gates of hell. ; 
‘ Far less abhorred than these, 

Vexed Scylla, bathing in the sea that parts 

Calabria from the hoarse Trinacrian shore ; 

Nor uglier follow the night-hag, when, called 

In secret, riding through the air she comes, 

Lured with the smell of infant blood, to dance 

With Lapland witches ; while the labouring moon 

Eclipses at their charms.’ 


All these examples seem to make it clear that there belongs to 
verse a certain extreme arbitrariness of imaginative association, 
sometimes taking the character of mere light extravagance of 
whimsy, sometimes leading to a ghastly and unearthly effect, 
and often surprising the mind with unexpected gleams of beauty 
and grandeur. For, though we have already maintained for 
prose the capability of pure grandeur and sublimity in imagina- 
tive effects, we must note here, as in the interest of verse, that 


one source of grandeur, is this very licence of most arbitrary com- 
bination which verse gives. 
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Some light might, perhaps, be cast on this whole question of 
the relative and essential capabilities of verse and prose, by a 
study of the law of Shakespeare’s incessant instinctive shiftings 
in his dramas between the two modes of writing. In such a 
study it would require to be premised that, as Shakespeare 
stands, by birthright and choice, on the verse side of the river, 
and only makes occasional excursions to the prose side, it is to 
be expected that his practice will indicate rather the range 
within which prose has the sole title, than the extent of 
sere over which it may expatiate as joint-proprietor. For- 

aring, for the present, however, any such interesting inquiry, 
let us be content with the approximate conclusions to which 
we have independently come. These may be recapitulated as 
follows :—That in the whole vast field of the speculative and 
didactic—a field in which the soul of man may win triumphs no 
wise inferior, let illiterate poetasters babble as they will, to those 
of the mightiest sons of song—prose is the legitimate monarch, 
receiving verse but as a visitor and guest who will carry back 
bits of rich ore and other specimens of the land’s produce ; 
that in the great business of record, also, prose is pre-eminent, 
verse but voluntarily assisting; that in the expression of pas- 
sion, and the work of moral stimulation, verse and prose meet 
as coequals, prose undertaking the rougher ang harder duty 
where passion intermingles with the storm of current doctrine, 
and with the play and conflict of social interests, sometimes 
when thus engaged, bursting forth into such strains of irregular 
music, that verse takes up the echo and prolongs it in measured 
modulation, leaving prose rapt and listening to hear itself out- 
done ; and lastly, that in the noble realm of poetry or imagination, 
prose also is capable of all exquisite, beautiful, powerful, and 
magnificent effects, but that, by reason of a greater ease with 
fancies when they come in crowds, and of a greater range and 
arbitrariness of combination, verse here moves with the more 
royal gait. And thus prose and verse are presented as two cir- 
cles or spheres not entirely separate, as some would make them, 
but intersecting and interpenetrating through a large portion of 
both their bulks, and disconnected only in two crescents outstand- 
ing at the right and left, or, if you adjust them differently, at the 
upper and lower extremities. The left or lower crescent, the pecu- 
liar and sole region of prose, is where we labour amid the sheer 
didactic or the didactic combined with the practical and the 
stern ; the right or upper crescent, the peculiar and sole region 
of verse, is where zafnoicg at its utmost thrill and ecstasy in- 
terblends with the highest and most daring zomore. 

Now, what Mr. De Quincey, in his clear and modest self-appre- 
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ciation, claims as one of his titles to a place in English literature, if 
not as his most valued title, is, that, being expressly a prose-writer, 
he has yet, as a prose-writer, pushed farther into the peculiar and 
established domain of verse, as we have just defined it, than almost 
any other prose-writer in the language. In the passage we quoted 
from him at the beginning of the article, he represents himself 
as almost a unique practitioner in at least one department cf 
high impassioned and imaginative prose—that which partakes 
of the character of personal confessions. In universal literature 
he can refer but to one passage in the Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine as coming under the same literary precedents as parts of 
his own Opium Eater and of his Suspiria de Profundis. This 
is likely to be true, if Mr. De Quincey says it ; but it is well to 
bear in mind (the more especially as there is a certain gramma- 
tical ambiguity in Mr. De Quincey’s expression,—‘the utter 
sterility of universal literature in this one department of impas- 
sioned prose, —which might lead to a misunderstanding of Mr. De 
Quincey’s meaning,) that if there has not been much of cy 0 
sioned prose-writing of this one species, the literature of all lan- 
guages contains noble specimens of impassioned and imaginative 
prose of one kind or another. To name the first example that 
occurs to us, Milton’s prose works contain passages of such 
grandeur as almost to rival his poetry. Let the following stand 
as a specimen ; it is the concluding passage of his treatise on 
the Causes that have hindered the Reformation in England, 
written in the form of an epistle to a friend. 


‘Oh! sir, I do now feel myself inwrapt on the sudden into these 
mazes and labyrinths of dreadful and hideous thoughts, that whick 
way to get out, or which way to end, I know not; unless I turn mme 
eyes, and with your help, lift up my hands to that eternal and pro- 
pitious throne, where nothing is readier than grace and refuge to the 
distresses of mortal suppliants, and as it were a shame to leave those 
serious thoughts less piously than the heathen were wont to conclude 
their graver discourses. 

‘Thou, therefore, that sitst in light and glory unapproachable, 
Parent of angels and men! Next, thee I implore, Omnipotent King, 
Redeemer of that lost remnant whose nature thou didst assume! 
Ineffable and Everlasting Love! And thou, the third subsistence of 
Divine Infinitude, Illumining Spirit, the joy and solace of created 
things! One tri-personed Godhead! look upon this thy poor and 
almost spent and expiring church ; leave her not thus a prey to these 
importunate wolves, that wait and think long till they devour thy 
tender flock—these wild boars that have broke into thy vineyard, and 
left the print of their polluting hoofs on the souls of thy servants. 
Oh! let them not bring about their damned designs that now stand 
at the entrance of the bottomless pit, expecting the watchward to 
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open and let out those dreadful locusts and scorpions to reinvolve 
us in that pitchy cloud of infernal darkness, where we shall never 
more see the sun of thy truth again, never hope for the cheerful 
dawn, never more hear the bird of morning sing. Be moved with 
pity at the afflicted state of this our shaken monarchy, that now lies 
labouring under her throes, and struggling against the grudges of 
more dreaded calamities. 

‘Oh! thou, that after the impetuous rage of five bloody inundations 
and the succeeding sword of intestine war, soaking the land in her 
own gore, didst pity the sad and ceaseless revolution of our swift and 
thick-coming sorrows—when we were quite breathless, didst motion 
peace and terms of covenant with us, and having first well-nigh freed 
us from anti-christian thraldom, didst build up this Britannic empire 
to a glorious and enviable height, with all her daughter islands about 
her—stay us in this felicity; let not the obstinacy of our half- 
obedience and will-worship bring forth that viper of sedition that for 
these fourscore years has been breeding to eat through the entrails of 
our peace; but let her cast her abortive spawn without the danger of 
this travailing and throbbing kingdom, that we may still remember, 
in our solemn thanksgivings, how for us the northern ocean, even to the 
frozen Thule, was scattered with the proud shipwrecks of the Spanish 
Armada, and the very maw of hell ransacked, and made to give up 
her concealed destruction, ere she could vent it in that horrible and 
damned blast. 

‘0, how much more glorious will those former deliverances appear, 
when we shall know them not only to have saved us from greatest 
miseries past, but to have reserved us for greatest happiness to come! 
Hitherto thou hast but freed us, and that not fully, from the unjust 
and tyrannous chain of thy foes; now unite us entirely, and appro- 
priate us to Thyself; tie us everlastingly in willing homage to the 
prerogative of thy Eternal throne. 

‘And now we know, O thou, our most certain hope and defence, that 
thine enemies have been consulting all the sorceries of the great 
whore, and have joined their plots with that sad intelligencing tyrant 
that mischiefs the world with his mines of Ophir, and lies thirsting to 
revenge his naval ruins that have larded our seas—but let them all 
take counsel together, and let it come to nought: let them decree and 
do thou cancel it; let them gather themselves and be scattered; let 
them embattle themselves and be broken ; let them embattle and be 
broken, for thou art with us. 

‘Then, amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of saints, some:one may 
perhaps be heard offering at high strains, in new and lofty measures, 
to sing and celebrate thy divine mercies and marvellous judgments in 
this land throughout all ages; whereby this great and warlike nation, 
instructed and inured to the fervent and continual practice of truth 
and righteousness, and casting far from her the rags of her old vices, 
may press on hard to that high and happy emulation, to be found the 
soberest, wisest, and most Christian people, at that day, when Thou, 
the Eternal and shortly expected King, shalt open the clouds to judge 
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the several kingdoms of the world, and distributing national honours 
and rewards to religious and just commonwealths, shalt put an end to 
all earthly tyrannies, proclaiming the universal and mild monarchy 
through heaven and earth. Where they undoubtedly, that by their 
labours, counsels, and prayers, have been earnest for the common good 
of religion and their country, shall receive, above the inferior order of 
the blessed, the regal addition of principalities, legions, and thrones, 
unto their glorious titles, and in supereminence of beatific vision, pro- 
gressing the dateless and irrevoluble circle of eternity, shall clasp 
inseparable hands with joy and bliss, in over measure for ever. But 
they, contrary, that by the impairing and diminution of the true faith, 
the distresses and servitude of their country, aspire to high dignity, 
rule and promotion here, after a shameful end in this life (which God 
grant them), shall be thrown down eternally into the darkest and 
deepest gulf of hell, where, under the despiteful control, the trample 
and the spurn of all the other damned, that in the anguish of their 
tortures, shall have no other ease than to exercise a raving and bestial 
tyranny over them, as their slaves and negroes, they shall remain in 
that plight for ever, the basest, the lowermost, the most dejected, most 
underfoot and down-trodden vassals of perdition.’ 


This may pass as a specimen of impassioned prose hardly to 
be matched in the English language. For specimens of what 
may more properly be called imaginative prose, we might refer 
also to English writers, and to some English writers now living. 
But in this connexion it is perhaps fairest to name that foreign 
writer, who, by the general consent of literary Europe, is 
accounted the facile primceps among all prose invaders of the 
peculiar dominion of verse—the German, Jean Paul. All who are 
acquainted with the writings of Jean Paul, must be aware that, 
whatever is to be said of his genius as a whole, or in comparison 
with that of his compatriot Goethe, in the single faculty of wild 
and rich eat, is the most astonishing even of German 
writers. Passages verifying this, might be quoted in scores from 
his fictions. The famous dream of Christ and the Universe is 
perhaps the grandest and most daring phantasy of the kind in 
literature ; and, had we space, we should quote it. We will 
quote, instead, a shorter and less awful passage—the singularly 
beautiful conclusion of the novel of Quintus Fialein, describing 
the solitary walk homewards of a man who has just left two dear 
friends. 


‘We were all of us too deeply moved. We at last tore ourselves 
asunder from repeated embraces; my friend retired with the soul whom 
he loves. I remained alone behind with the night. 

‘ And I walked without aim through woods, through valleys, and over 
brooks, and through sleeping villages, to enjoy the great night like a 
day. I walked, and still looked, like the magnet, to the region of mid- 
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night, to strengthen my heart at the gleaming twilight, at this up- 
stretching aurora of a morning beneath our feet. While night- 
butterflies flitted, white blossoms fluttered, white stars fell, and the 
white snow-powder hung silvery in the high shadow of the earth, 
which reaches beyond the moon, and which is our night. Then began 
the A£olian harp of creation to tremble and to sound, blown on from 
above; and my immortal soul was a string in this harp. The heart of 
a brother, everlasting man, swelled under the everlasting heaven, as 
the seas swell under the sun and under the moon. The distant village 
clocks struck midnight, mingling, as it were, with the ever-pealing 
tone of ancient eternity. The limbs of my buried ones touched cold 
on my soul, and drove away its blots, as dead hands heal eruptions of 
the skin. I walked silently through little hamlets, and close by their 
outer churchyards, where crumbled upcast coflin-boards were glimmer- 
ing, while the once-bright eyes that had lain in them were mouldered 
into grey ashes. Cold thought! clutch not like a cold spectre at my 
heart: 1 look up to the starry sky, and an everlasting chain stretches 
thither, and over, and ‘below; and all is life, and warmth, and light, 
and all is Godlike or God. 

‘Towards morning, I descried thy late lights, little city of my dwell- 
ing, which I belong to on this side the grave; I returned to the earth; 
and in the steeples, behind the by-advanced great midnight, it struck 
half-past two. About this hour, in 1794, Mars went down in the 
west, and the moon rose in the east; and my soul desired, in grief for 
the noble warlike blood which is still streaming on the blossoms of 
spring: ‘ Ah, retire, bloody War, like red Mars; and thou, still Peace, 
come forth, like the mild divided moon.’ ’—Mr. Carlyle’s Translation. 


Even after such a passage as this, there are passages in Mr. 
De Quincey’s writings, whose power as specimens of impassioned 
and imaginative prose would be felt as something new. His 
Confessions, his Suspiria de Profundis, and even his present 
volumes of Autobiographic Sketches, contain passages which, 
for weird and sublime beauty, and for power of embodying the 
impalpable and the phantasmic, are not surpassed anywhere in 

etry. Take the following as an example ; it is an attempt to 
impersonate and generalize in distinct living shapes those 
various forms or powers of sorrow that hold dominion over man 
and human life. As there are three Graces, three Fates, and 


three Furies, so says De Quincey, there are three Ladies of 
Sorrow :— 


‘THE THREE LADIES OF SORROW. 


‘The eldest of the three is named Mater Lachrymarum, our Lady of 
Tears. She it is that night and day raves and moans, calling for 
vanished faces. She stood in Rama, when a voice was heard of la- 
mentation—‘ Rachel weeping for her children and refusing to be com- 
forted.’ She it was that stood in Bethlehem on the night when 
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Herod’s sword swept its nurseries of innocents, and the little feet were 
stiffened for ever, which, heard at times as they tottered along floors over- 
head, woke pulses of love in household hearts that were not unmarked in 
heaven. Her eyes are sweet and subtle, wild and sleepy by turns ; 
oftentimes rising to the clouds ; oftentimes challenging the heavens. 
She wears a diadem round her head. And I knew by childish memo- 
ries that she could go abroad upon the winds, when she heard the sob- 
bing of litanies or the thundering of organs, and when she beheld the 
mustering of summer clouds. This sister, the elder, it is that carries 
keys more than Papal at her girdle, which open every cottage and 
every palace. She, to my knowledge, sate all last summer by the 
bedside of the blind beggar, him that so often and so gladly I talked 
with, whose pious daughter, eight years old, with the sunny counte- 
nance, resisted the temptations of play and village mirth to travel all 
day long on dusty roads with her afflicted father. For this did God 
sent her a great reward. In the spring-time of the year, and whilst 
yet her own spring was budding, he took her to Himself. But her 
blind father mourns for ever over her; still he dreams at midnight 
that the little guiding hand is locked within his own; and still he 
wakens to a darkness that is now within a second and a deeper dark- 
ness. This Mater Lachrymarum also has been sitting all this winter 
of 1844-45 within the bedchamber of the Czar, bringing before his 
eyes a daughter (not less pious) that vanished to God not less sud- 
denly, and left behind her a darkness not less profound. By the power 
of her keys it is that Our Lady of Tears glides, a ghastly intruder, into 
the chamber of sleepless men, sleepless women, sleepless children, from 
Ganges to the Nile, from Nile to Mississippi; and her, because she is 
the first-born of her house, and has the widest empire, let us honour 
with the title of ‘Madonna.’ 

‘The second sister is called Mater Suspiriorum, Our Lady of Sighs. 
She neither scales the clouds, nor walks abroad upon the winds. She 
wears no diadem. And her eyes, if they were ever seen, would be 
neither sweet nor subtle; no man could read their story ; they would 
be found filled with perishing dreams and with wrecks of forgotten 
delirium. But she raises not her eyes; her head, on which sits a 
dilapidated turban, droops for ever—for ever fastens on the dust. She 
weeps not. She groans not. But she sighs inaudibly at intervals. 
Her sister, Madonna, is oftentimes stormy and frantic—raging in the 
highest against heaven, and demanding back her darlings. But Our 
Lady of Sighs never clamours, never defies, dreams not of rebellious 
aspirations. She is humble to abjectness. Hers is the meekness that 
belongs to the hopeless. Murmur she may, but it is in her sleep. 
Whisper she may, but it is to herself in the twilight. Mutter she 
does at times, but it is in solitary places that are desolate as she is 
desolate, in ruined cities, and when the sun has gone down to rest. 
This sister-is the visitor of the Pariah, of the Jew, of the bondsman 
to the oar in Mediterranean galleys, of the English criminal in Nor- 
folk Island, blotted out from remembrance in sweet far-off England, 
of the baffled penitent reverting his eye for ever upon a solitary grave, 
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which tohim seems thealtar overthrownof some past and bloody sacrifice, 

on which altar no oblations can now be availing, whether towards pardon 

that he might implore, or towards reparation that he might attempt. 

Every slave that at noonday looks up to the tropical sun with timid 

reproach, as he points with one hand to the earth our general mother, 

but for him a stepmother, as he points with the other hand to the 

Bible our general teacher, but against him sealed and sequestered ;— 

every woman sitting in darkness, without love to shelter her head, or 

hope to illume her solitude, because the heaven-born instincts kindling 

in her nature germs of holy affections, which God implanted in her 

womanly bosom, having been stifled by social necessities, now burn 

sullenly to waste, like sepulchral lamps among the ancients ; every 

nun defrauded of her unreturning May-time by wicked kinsmen, whom 

God will judge ;—every captive in every dungeon ;—all that are be- 

trayed, and ali that are rejected, outcasts by traditionary law, and chil- 
dren of hereditary disgrace—all these walk with our ‘ Lady of Sighs.’ 

She also carries a key ; but she needs it little. For her kingdom is chiefly 

among the tents of shame, and the houseless vagrant of every clime. 

Yet in the very highest ranks of man she finds chapels of her own; 
and even in glorious England there are some that, to the world, carry 
their heads as proudly as the reindeer, who yet secretly have received 
her mark upon their foreheads. 

‘ But the third sister, whois also the youngest —! Hush! whisper, 
whilst we talk of her! Her kingdom is not large, or else no flesh 
should live; but within that kingdom all power is hers. Her head, 
turreted like that of Cybele, rises almost beyond the reach of night. 
She droops not ; and her eyes, rising so high, might be hidden by dis- 
tance. But, being what they are they cannot be hidden; through the 
treble veil of crape which she wears, the fierce light of a blazing 
misery, that rests not for matins or for vespers—for noon of day, or noon 
of night—for ebbing or for flowing tide—may be read from the very 
ground. She is the defier of God. She is also the mother of lunacies, 
and the suggestress of suicides. Deep lie the roots of her power; but 
narrow is the nation that she rules. For she can approach only those 
in whom a profound nature has been upheaved by central convulsions ; 
in whom the heart trembles and the brain rocks under conspiracies of 
tempest from without and tempest from within. Madonna moves with 
uncertain steps, fast or slow, but still with tragic grace. Our Lady of 
Sighs creeps timidly and stealthily. But this youngest sister moves 
with incalculable motions, bounding, and with tiger’s leaps. She carries 
no key ; for, though coming rarely amongst men, she storms all doors 
at which she is permitted to enter at all. And her name is Mater 
Tenebrarum, Our Lady of Darkness.’ 


In this noble piece of prose, as in the passages from Milton 
and Richter, no one can fail to remark, in exact accordance with 
what we have advanced in the course of this article, that pre- 
cisely as the passion gains in force and intensity, and the pure 
process of poetic combination transacts itself with ease and 
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vigour, the language acquires and sustains a more decided 
metrical cadence. It would not be difficult to arrange parts of 
the passages so that what has been printed as prose should 
present to the eye the appearance of irregular verse. And so 
generally, a peculiar rhythm or music will always be found in 
highly impassioned or imaginative prose. The voice swells with 
its burthen ; the hand rises and falls; and the foot beats time. 
And thus, as we have more than once said, prose passes into 
verse by visible gradations. Still, there is a clear line of separation 
between the most metrical prose, and what is conventionally 
recognised as verse; and with all the great effects that may be 
produced on this side of the line of separation, Prose, as 
such, is entitled to be credited. And why should not prose do its 
utmost ? Why should we not have more men like Richter and 
De Quincey to teach prose its uses and capabilities? ‘The muse 
of prose-literature’ we have ventured to say, on another occasion, 
‘has been very hardly dealt with. We see not why, in prose, 
‘there should not be much of that mighty license in the fantastic, 
‘that measured riot, that right of whimsy, that unabashed dalliance 
‘with the extreme and the beautiful, which the world allows, by 
‘prescription, to verse. Why may not one in prose chase forest- 
‘nymphs, and see little green-eyed elves, and delight in peonies 
‘and musk-roses, and invoke the stars, and roll mists about the 
‘hills, and watch the seas thundering through caverns, and dash- 
‘ing against the promontories? Why, in prose, quail from the 
‘grand or ghastly on one hand, or blush with shame at too much 
‘of the exquisite on the other? Is prose made of iron? Must it 
‘never weep—must it never laugh; never linger to look at a 
‘ buttercup, never ride at a gallop over the downs? Always at a 
‘steady trot, transacting only such business as may be done 
‘within the limits of a soft sigh on the one hand, and a thin 
‘smile on the other; must it leave all finer and higher work of 
‘imagination to the care of sister verse? All speed, then, to the 
prose invasion of the peculiar realm of verse ; and the farther the 
conquest can proceed, perhaps the better in the end for both 
parties. The time is perhaps coming when the best prose shall 
be more like verse than it now is, and the best verse shall not 
disdain a certain resemblance to prose. 

A word in conclusion, to prevent misconception. We have 
tried to define the special and peculiar domain of verse; but we 
have scrupulously avoided saying anything that would imply an 
opinion that verse may not, both lawfully and with good effect, 
go beyond that domain. We have all along supposed the con- 
trary. Verse, merely as a form of expression, has charms of its 
own. A thought, or an incident, or a feeling, which may be 
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perfectly well expressed in prose, may be rendered more pleasing, 
more impressive, and more memorable, by being expressed in 
metre or rhyme. If a man has some doctrine or theory which 
he wishes to expound, there is no reason, if he finds it possible, 
and chooses to take the trouble, why he should not make the 
exposition a metrical one; and, if his verses are good, there is 
every probability that, on account of the public relish for metre in 
itself, his exposition will take a more secure place in literature 
than would have been attained by a corresponding piece of 
didactic prose. So also a witticism, or a description, or a plain, 
homely story, may often be delivered more neatly, tersely, and de- 
lightfully, if it comes in the garb of verse. In the same way, a 
man may impress more powerfully some strongly-felt sentiment, by 
throwing it into a series of nervous and hearty lines. In short, 
we ought to be ready to accept wit in metre, or narrative in metre, 
or politics in metre, or anything else in metre, when we can get 
it; and we ought, in every such case, to allow all that additional 
credit to the author which is due to his skill in so delightful an 
art as versification. Much of the poetry of Horace, all the satires 
of Juvenal, the Hudibras of Butler, Pope’s metrical essays, and 
many other compositions of tolerably diverse kinds, may be cited 
as examples of that order of poetry which consists of shrewdness, 
wit, manly feeling, and general intellectual vigour manifesting 
themselves in metre. Who dves not admire the exquisite literary 
felicity displayed in such works, and who, having them in his 
mind, can remain insensible to the claims of verse, to range at 
large wherever it chooses to go? What we wish to make clear, 
however, is, that a distinction may and must be drawn between 
verse considered as an essential condition of a peculiar kind of 
thought, and verse considered as an optional form of expression, 
which may be chosen, in almost any case, for the sake of its fine 
and elegant effects. The fact that verse may be regarded in this 
latter aspect is, we think, the sole justification of nine-tenths of 
what is called poetry in all languages. 
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Art. VI.—Theism, Atheism, and the Popular Theology: Sermons. By 
THEODORE Parker, Author of ‘ A Discourse of Matters Pertaining 
to Religion,’ &c. pp. 298. London: John Chapman. 1853. 


AMONG the minor pieces of Dean Swift there is a tract entitled 
An Argument to prove that the abolishing of Christianity in Eng- 
land may, as things now stand, be attended with some inconve- 
niencies, and perhaps not produce those many good effects pro- 
posed thereby. This tract was written in 1708, at a time when 
among wits and men of fashion it was thought a part of good 
breeding to sneer at religion and morals, and when among those 
who professed to defend Christianity there was but little of that 
earnestness and power which a sincere conviction of the truth, 
and a thorough apprehension of the principles of that religion 
would have inspired. These were the days when the brilliant but 
superficial Bolingbroke was arbiter of public opinion on such 
matters, and when the elegant and worldly Shaftesbury—the first 
great advocate of secularism in this country—complained of 
Christianity as tending to take men off from the ordinary in- 
terests of life, and sneered at ‘ the saving of souls,’ as ‘ the 
heroic passion of exalted spirits..* ‘Tillotson was now gone; 
but his cold and courtly style of sermonising remained, as the 
accredited standard of religious disquisition; and the policy of 
most of the clergy seemed to be to keep on good terms with the 
wits, come of religion what might, and above all ‘ not to offend ears 
polite’ by any marked departures from that decent debility of 
phraseology in which it had been agreed to speak of the great 
truths of Revelation. On such a state of things it was not 
possible for a man of Swift's temperament to look without 
contempt and scorn. He was not a religious man; anything 
but that, according to any just definition of this term. But 
he was a man of strong feelings, clear judgment, and vigorous 
speech ; with no great respect for the prejudices or the courte- 
sies of society; a hearty hater of all cant, whether religious 
or irreligious, and strongly disposed to find enjoyment in pulling 
off the mask from those who, under specious pretences, were 
seeking selfish ends. Such a man could be at one with neither 
of the parties above alluded to; by profession, and let us hope 

* Characteristics, vol. i. p. 19, fifth edition. We presume the closing expression 


of thiss entence to be a Gallicism. By ‘exalted spirits,’ his lordship doubtless 
means ‘tétes exaltées.’ 
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by conviction also, he was bound to oppose infidelity, and by 
temper and spirit he was totally averse from the lukewarm adhe- 
rents of Christianity. Hence, in the tract to which we have 
referred, he gives vent to his dislike to both in a strain of his 
keenest and bitterestirony. He deprecates the ideaof being thought 
so insane as ‘to stand up in defence of real Christianity, such as 
used in primitive times to have an influence on men’s belief 
and actions; he only professes to plead for the retaining of a 
‘nominal Christianity, the other having been for some time wholly 
laid aside by general consent, as utterly inconsistent with our 
present schemes of wealth and power. But though the commu- 
nity had thus renounced the Gospel, he argues that he sees no 
reason in that why they should cast off the name and title of 
Christians; and proposes to show that such inconveniences 
would result from this as must deter any wise nation from adopt- 
ing it. As may be presumed, the inconveniences he describes are 
all of a kind calculated to throw mockery upon the designs of the 
enemies of Christianity, and upon the apathy of its professed 
friends. He argues that as great wits love to be free with the 
highest objects, it is unsafe to deprive them of a God whom they 
may revile or renounce, as they are likely in that case to speak evil 
of dignities, abuse the government, and reflect upon the ministry. 
He rebuts the charge that Christianity demands of men the belief 
of mysteries they cannot comprehend, by pointing to the liberty 
allowed to infidels to write what they please against these myste- 
ries, and demanding whether ‘ any man either believes, or says he 
believes, or desires to have it thought that he says he believes one 
syllable of the matter?’ or whether ‘any man is worse received 
on this score, or finds his want of nominal faith a disadvantage 
to him in the pursuit of any civil or military employment?’ He 
contends for the preservation of the parsons, on the ground 
that ‘being by the wise regulations of Henry VIII. reduced to 
the necessity of a low diet and moderate exercise, they are the only 
great restorers of our breed, without which the nation would in an 
age or two become one great hospital ; and he would have Sunday 
retained, because of its advantages to those who wish to post up 
their books, prepare their brieis, enjoy a day’s idleness, or take a dose 
of physic, and because no occasion is so favourable to gallantry 
and display as that afforded by church. In this style of sarcasm 
and banter he carries on throughout the pamphlet, and concludes 
by suggesting, that if it shall still be thought for the benefit of 
the Church and State ‘ that Christianity be abolished, it might be 
more convenient to defer the execution till a time of peace, and 
not venture in this conjuncture to disoblige our allies, who, as it 
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falls out, are all Christians, and many of them, by the prejudices 
of their education, so bigoted as to place a sort of pride in the 
appellation.’ 

We have not referred to this production of the sarcastic Dean 
with any view of attempting to imitate its method of dealing 
with the enemies of Christianity in the present day. We have 
grave doubts whether at any time, or under any circumstances, 
the cause of divine truth is really served by the use of such 
weapons as those which Swift has here employed; and most 
assuredly we have no such confidence in our own powers of 
sarcasm and irony as to provoke a comparison in this respect 
between ourselves and such a consummate master of both, even if 
we had not the additional conviction that in the present state of 
public feeling, and as directed against the unbelievers of our day, 
such modes of assault. are almost sure to prove injurious to the 
Christian cause. We have cited the pamphlet of Swift simply 
because it has suggested to us a subject on which, in all gravity 
and earnestness, we wish to say a few things to our readers. Taking 
up his idea of the abolishing of Christianity as a measure not 
likely to be fraught with so many advantages as the opponents of 
that religion would have the world to believe, we propose calmly 
to look at the probable results of such a measure, especially as 
affecting the interests of religion and social life. 

To such a proposal there can be no reasonable objection. 
If infidelity means anything at all, it means that, the Bible and 
Christianity being impostures, it would be better for men to derive 
their religious convictions and impulses from some other sources 
than from them. Infidelity must, therefore, desire the destruction 
of the Bible and the abolition of Christianity. We see not 
how she can consistently stop short of this. Her advocates may 
not, indeed, now display that fierce and intolerant hostility to the 
religion of Christ which characterised the freethinkers and infi- 
dels of the preceding century. ‘They would, we believe, shudder 
to employ such blasphemies as flowed from the pen of Voltaire or 
Paine ; just as they would scorn to repeat the falsehoods, and 
would be ashamed to be convicted of the blunders which crowd 
the pages of these writers and others of the same school. But 
improved as is the tone, and manner, and spirit of the literate 
infidelity of our day, its purpose and aims must remain the same 
with those of its predecessor. Professing to seek truth, and loudly 
proclaiming their desire to secure for the race the benefits accru- 
ing from the free exercise of the faculties in the pursuit of truth, 
infidels cannot denounce Christianity as an imposture without 
desiring above all things that this religion should be annihilated, 
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that its bulwarks should be destroyed, and that all memory 
of it should be obliterated from the minds of men. We are en- 
titled, therefore, to look this consummation fairly in the face, and 
to ask ourselves what prospect the realization of it holds out 
in reference to the highest and dearest interests of the com- 
munity. 

It may, we know, be said, that if Christianity be false we have 
nothing to do with the consequences of condemning falsehood. 
Very true. But when gentlemen tell us,—and tell us as a reason 
that should incline us to dispense with Christianity,—that they 
have something better to give us in its place, it is only fitting that 
‘the inducement thus presented should be thoroughly tested. If 
it should appear that this idea of being able to put something 
better than Christianity into the place of it is a delusion; then the 
presumption may become strong, that the notion about Chris- 
tianity as being false, is also a delusion. 

Let us suppose, then, that infidelity has wonits triumph. The 
great work, we shall suppose, of emancipating the world from 
those old beliefs and superstitions has been accomplished. Men 
have universally arrived at the conviction that the Bible is not a 
divinely inspired book,—that Moses, if he ever existed, was but 
a shrewd and worldly-wise ruler who succeeded in reclaiming a 
race of rude shepherds from the nomade life of the desert to 
more settled and civilized habits, and in laying the foundation of 
a legislative system which, gradually expanded and improved, gave 
form and stability to the Jewish state,—that the prophets were 
but the literary men of Judea, who wrote histories as much by the 
aid of fancy as of authentic documents, and celebrated events after 
they had occurred in the form of predictive poetry,—that Jesus 
Christ was only a remarkable instance of a man of humble birth 
rising superior, by the force of native good sense and pious feel- 
ing, to the prejudices, superstitions, and evil habits of his age,— 
and that the Apostles were clever impostors or benevolent enthu- 
siasts who, working upon the basis of his teaching, constructed a 
system of religious belief which they gave forth to the world as 
divine. Indignant that this obscure and antiquated imposture 
should for so many ages have held dominion over the most en- 
lightened nations of the world, men have at length, we shall sup- 
pose, cast it out and trodden it under foot. Not a spark of the 
light which once seemed to shine so strongly survives. Nota 
Bible has escaped the destructive fury of a people suddenly 
awakened to a sense of the bondage and degradation under which 
that book had so long kept the nations. Church and conventicle 
have alike been rased to the ground or converted to secular uses. 
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The prejudices of education have been eradicated from the minds 
of those who had in early youth been taught to reverence Chris- 
tianity as divine. The last lingering tradition of Christian faith 
and usage has passed from the minds of men. A new era has 
begun. Book-faiths, church-ceremonies, accredited formule, no 
longer exert their hold upon the free spirit of man. Man 
acknowledges no guide in his religious belief and practice but the 
light which is in him. Every individual now believes and wor- 
ships as is right in his own eyes. 

Such is the anticipated millennium of infidelity. We pause 
amid the twilight dawn of this new epoch in the history of our 
race, to ask, what shall be the character of its perfect day? Shall 
it be a time of curse or of blessing? Will its proper celebration 
be by the trumpet of jubilee, or by the wail of despair? Will 
the prevailing religion of the nations that now profess Chris- 
tianity be better or worse? their general morality higher or 
lower? their relation to each other more fraternal or more 
hostile ? 

We presume that we may take it for granted that religion and 
morality of some sort will still retain a place of interest in the 
minds of men. Though Christianity be abolished, the great 
mysteries of being, appealing to man’s profoundest emotions and 
summoning him to look up from the seen and temporal to the 
spiritual and eternal, still remain. Though the Bible be 
banished and forgotten, the page of nature, with its impressive 
characters, its startling hieroglyphics, its exciting symbols, and its 
deep and touching lessons, still will lie open, inviting every man’s 
study. A change, however radical, in the forms and principles of 
religion, does not eradicate man’s inherent religious tendencies; he 
still is conscious of a sense of responsibility, he still feels a neces- 
sity to worship, he still traces the great phenomenaof the universe 
and the changing circumstances of his own lot to the working of a 
mighty Power whom he may propitiate but whom he cannot con- 
trol. In a world such as this, ‘serious Atheism’ (to use one of 
Mr. Newman’s expressions) is an impossible belief for the mass of 
men, perhaps for any man. Practically, men may be irreligious 
and ungodly enough, simply because they are so immersed in 
the business or the pleasures of the world, that they never allow 
themselves time to think of spiritual matters; but the moment a 
man is brought in real seriousness to meditate his own condition 
and prospects as an intelligent and moral being, and to look at 
himself in connexion with the order and sequence of that system 
of things in which he is involved, he feels himself constrained to 
recognise the great fundamental truths of religion and morality, 
and to apply them to the right adjusting of his own conduct and 
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concernments. Men of speculative tastes and habits, calling in 
question the evidence usually adduced in support of Theism, there 
probably always will be; but men avowing positive and ‘serious’ 
Atheism we have no dread of seeing, at least in any great num- 
bers. No failure in the whole range of speculative enterprise is 
more conspicuous or decisive than that of the professed Atheists 
to convert the multitude to their opinions. From Thales to Pro- 
tagoras, from D’Holbach to Holyoake, the attempt, though made 
with every variety of ingenuity, and by the use of all sorts of 
means, has incessantly been frustrated by the passive resistance 
of the human intellect to any such belief. ‘ If the history of the 
world and of man teaches anything,’ as the author of the Eclipse 
of Faith justly observes, ‘it is that men will not be Atheists.’* 
We may, therefore, dismiss this from our consideration, 
as not being among the possibilities of the future, in case 
Christianity should be banished from the earth; and we do so 
the more readily, that we do not find from the writings of the 
leading sceptics of the day, that they have any desire or anticipa- 
tion that such a result shall take place. Benignly as both Mr. 
Newman and Mr. Parker look upon Atheists and Idolaters, neither 
they nor any of the school to which they belong, so far as we know, 
have any inclination to be themselves Atheists or Idolaters, or to 
see the mass of their fellow men such. They will agree with us 
in advocating the importance of religion, and they profess to be 
aiming at something more spiritual and elevated than even Chris- 
tianity as inculcated in the New Testament can produce. Their 
great objection to the apostolic doctrine is that it is not suffi- 
ciently pure and spiritual—that it has in it much of the unpurged 
feculence of Judaism and heathenism. -They would have men, 
therefore, renounce these obsolete and imperfect guides, and fol- 
low only the pure light of intuitive and religious consciousness, 
as that which can alone, and which can surely, guide them to a sym- 
metrical and worthy development of their religious being. Nowit 
is exactly on this ground that we wish to meet them. Assuming 
the importance of religion, good morals, and fraternal relations 
among men, the question we propose to discuss respects the rea- 
sonableness of their anticipation that these ends will be better 
secured without Christianity than with it. To them the overthrow of 
all book-revelations appears a consummation fraught with the hap- 
piest results to the highest interests of man: to usit appears in the 
light of a calamity than which none can be greater to man as a reli- 
gious and moralbeing. They have faith in man’s power to excogi- 
tate for himself a purer, sublimer, and more spiritual faith than that 
which the Bible teaches: we have no such faith, but on the con- 
* Defence, p. 73. 
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trary believe that man, if left without the aid of an external guide 
conveying to him information such as the Bible supplies, will only 
flounder amid inexplicable perplexities, become progressively 
less elevated and spiritual in his religious belief, less pure and 
benevolent in his moral and social tendencies, and be found after 
a few generations in a condition not much better than that in 
which Paul found the Athenians when he passed through their 
city, and saw that it ‘was wholly given to idolatry. Such are 
the antipodal beliefs which we and the men of the Spiritualist 
school entertain. Presuming both parties to be sincere, we would 
aim at determining upon some solid and intelligible ground which 
is in the right. 

Now in entering upon such an inquiry, it is natural, in the 
first instance, to call in the aid of experience, and by an appeal to 
what we know of the actual religious history of man in the past, 
to lay a basis of fact on which to determine what may be his 
probable fate, under any given circumstances, in regard to his 
religious interests, for the future. Happily, our information on 
this subject is extensive. In all ages, and among all peoples, 
religion has occupied a prominent place among the objects 
interesting to man and the powers exerting an influence over his 
actions. We, therefore, know with a great degree of fulness and 
accuracy, what has been the experience of the race hitherto in 
this respect; and as we can have no surer guide for conjecturing 
what men may be, than the history of what they have been, we 
make our appeal to the bygone experience of the race with 
confidence, as calculated to afford us material aid in determining 
what would be the probable result to religion and morals of the 
withdrawal of an external revelation such as we now believe our- 
selves to possess in the Bible. 

When such a retrospective view of man’s religious history is 
made, there are certain facts to which universal experience gives 
testimony that cannot fail to arrest the attention of every 
thoughtful and earnest inquirer. 

In the first place, it is a fact that the Bible has always found 
men everywhere polytheists and idolaters—with public morals 
at a very low, if not the lowest possible ebb,—and under the 
influence of narrow and selfish principles which have tended to 
set nation against nation, family against family, and man against 
man; and everywhere and always the Bible, when allowed to 
exert its influence on the community, has gradually discredited 
polytheism, eradicated idolatry, elevated the tone of public morals, 
and diffused a spirit of philanthropy, the tendency of which is to 
unite mankind in a true and enduring fraternity. We assert this 
without the slightest hesitation. The fact is one which no man 
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with the page of history before him can pretend to question. We 
have the detailed experiment of more than eighteen centuries to 
appeal to in support of it. During that extended period 
Christianity has been at work among the nations with the Bible 
in her hand. She has had to deal with peoples at every stage of 
progress, from the lowest grades of savageism to the highest 
reach of intellectual refinement. She has come in contact with 
men who seemed but a little removed from the brute, and with 
men whose genius and intellect have borne them to the loftiest 
apex of human attainment. She has confronted all forms of 
religion, from the rude Fetishism of the negro or the wild Indian, 
to the massive idolatries of India and the refined and graceful 
mythologies of Greece and Rome. Her experience, therefore, 
has been ample and diversified, so that an induction may be 
made on solid grounds from the facts which she is able to supply. 
We ask, then, has Christianity ever yet found a nation with a 
religion better than her own? with more pure, spiritual, and 
rational conceptions of the Deity than she teaches? with a 
holier and more elevating worship than she unfolds? with a 
higher tone of morals than she inculcates? with more of charity 
and philanthropy and brotherly kindness than she commends and 
inspires? Is it not notorious that, until she appeared, all men, 
with the exception of the Jews, were idolaters, deluded by the 
grossest superstitions, immersed in the vilest immorality, hateful 
and hating one another? Is not this the case still, with every 
nation that is destitute of Christianity? And is it not equally 
notorious that wherever she has come these great evils have been 
mitigated, and wherever she has got a firm footing they have 
gradually disappeared, some utterly, others in a degree propor- 
tioned to the extent in which her principles have been sincerely 
embraced ? We should like Mr. Newman, who is a student of 
history, to answer these questions. He is familiar at least with 
the history of Greece and Rome, and he must know that, so far 
as these two countries are concerned, all that we have said above 
is strictly true. He does not need to be told that at the time 
of Christ's birth the state of religion, morals, and humanity was 
immeasurably degraded in the midst of these the most enlightened 
nations of antiquity. Religion, in fact, there was none, beyond 
a mere outward service consisting of rites sometimes cruel, often 
immoral, always unspiritual. As respects morals, the pages of 
the classics teem with evidences that the general conduct of the 
citizens was marked by vices such as are not to be named; that 
the average morality of the community was far below that of a 
Cherokee wigwam or a Hottentot kraal; and that excesses were 
daily committed which seem more like the paroxysms of insane 
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demons than the deeds of civilized men.* The humanity of the 
Greeks and Romans was simply a form of patriotism, as they 
understood that virtue; that is, it was directed exclusively to the 
promotion of what they considered glorifying to their national 
yanity. For everything foreign they cherished a profound con- 
tempt or hatred, unless it was something they could turn to 
account for their own ends. They knew nothing of a charity 
which finds its objects in those whom no tie of blood, no claim 
of alliance, no bond of party or of common interest constrains to 
benefit. ‘The idea of doing good to all men as they had oppor- 
tunity, was one of which they were totally ignorant. The love 
of man as man is an emotion they never dreamt of cultivating. 
To hate and injure in every possible way their enemies, they 
counted a virtue. ‘If it were not to speak paradoxically,’ says 
Julian, borrowing a thought from Christianity, ‘I would say that 
it might be right to dispense food and clothing even to enemies.’+ 
Even for their own countrymen and their own kindred, their 
sympathies were of the narrowest kind. Their literature contains 
little that gives one the idea that they were powerfully moved by 
natural affection. The Greek mother drew around her little of 
filial reverence or love. The Roman matron was rather a dignified 
officer in the house, than the mild and loving centre round which 
the home affections of the household clustered. Amongst all the 
splendid edifices of Athens, there were no institutions for the 
common behoof of the unhappy; no hospitals for the diseased; 
no almshouses for the poor; no refuges for the destitute. Rome, 
with all her boasted patriotism, had no provision for the indigent; 
no free schools; no asylums; no dispensaries. The principles 
and feelings which lead to public beneficence and to general 
philanthropy, seem to have had no place in the minds and hearts 
of even the best men of the ancient heathen world. 

Such was the state of Greece and Rome as Christianity found 
them. No reader of history needs to be told how great was the 
change for the better which the influence of that religion 
effected in both. Polytheism ceased to be the creed not only of 
the philosophers but of the vulgar. Idolatry expired by a gradual 
but certain decay. Paganism was virtually dead long before 
Theodosius issued his edicts for its formal suppression. A new 
spirit was breathed into philosophy, and even where it refused to 
submit to the baptism of Christianity, it could not avoid catching 
a few drops from the Divine lustration, and being refreshed and 


'* See Meiners, Geschichte des Verfalls der Sitten, der Wissenchaften und 
Sprache der Romer, u.s.w. Wien und Leipzig. 1791. 
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purified thereby.* Pliny attests the superior morality which 
distinguished the Christians;t and Gibbon, even whilst trying to 
rob them as much as may be of any credit for this, is, neverthe- 
less, constrained to admit the fact, nay, uses it for the purpose 
of partially accounting for the rapid diffusion of their religion. 
An apologist of Christianity could appeal to the evidence before 
the eyes of his contemporaries of the ameliorating effects of that 
religion on the character and conduct of men, thus:—‘ Do you not 
* feel the force of such a fact as this, that there is no nation, however 
* barbarous in its manners and nescient of gentleness, which, con- 
* verted by the love of this great name, has not softened its harsh- 
‘ness, become tranquil, and passed into a state of placidity ?’t 
In all this there is no exaggeration. The fact is as certain as 
any historical fact extant. If it were the habit of Christianity to 
boast, she might say, in reference to the influence of her doc- 
trines upon society in the ancient world, with even greater truth 
than Augustus said it of himself in reference to the material Rome, 
‘ Lateritiam inveni, marmoream reliqui.’ 

Now it was in virtue of her possessing an external, a written 
revelation, that Christianity succeeded in accomplishing this 
result. There were, no doubt, secondary causes co-operating 
with her direct and authoritative teaching in winning for her 
converts, and in diffusing her influence through the community. 
But these causes were never more than secondary and co-opera- 
tive. To ascribe to them the main and immediate agency in the 
success of the gospel is a manifest paralogism. We do not deny 
that the causes assigned by Gibbon (though not exactly as he 
has assigned them) in his famous fifteenth chapter, for the rapid 
diffusion of Christianity, were of considerable efficiency in operat- 
ing that result; but those who would ascribe the whole, or even 
the principal influence to these, seem to forget that these have 
themselves to be accounted for, and can be accounted for only by 
some higher power inherent in Christianity. If the burning zeal, 
the sublime morality, and the dauntless fortitude of the early 
Christians everywhere won converts to their cause, it still remains 
to ask, Whence came this zeal, this morality, and this fortitude ? 
If the virtues account for the success, what is it that accounts 
for the virtues? Gibbon has evidently left the great problem 
unsolved; he has simply described the instrument, and has left 
unexplored the power; and the great unfairness of his whole 


* See Gieseler, Church History, vol. i. p. 185. Eng. Trans. 

+ ‘Seque sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, 
ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent.’ 
Lib. x. Ep. 97. 

+ Arnobius, adv. Gentes, ii. 4. 
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dissertation lies not so much in his advancing anything posi- 
tively untrue, as in his ‘confounding (to use the words of his 
editor, Dean Milman) in one undistinguishable mass the origin 
and apostolic propagation of the Christian religion with its later 
progress. * The real strength of Christianity—that which made 
it everywhere alike victorious and beneficent, lay in the doctrines 
and facts set forth in the Bible. These were what her teachers 
everywhere promulgated; and it was by the reception of these 
that all the good results she effected were produced. No man 
could see this more clearly than Gibbon himself, when the evil 
spirit of sarcasm ceased to obscure his vision. In speaking of 
the conversion of the northern nations of Europe, and ‘ the im- 
portant change in their moral and political condition’ thereby 
effected, he says that it was ‘the version of the Scriptures into 
their native tongue which had facilitated their conversion,’ and 
that it was ‘while they studied the Divine truth their minds were 
‘insensibly enlarged by the distant view of history, of nature, of 
‘ the arts, and of society.’+ 

Here, then, is a fact to which the past experience of the race 
gives witness not only plentifully, but to superfluity. Wherever 
Christianity has come for the first time, she has found men desti- 
tute of the elements of a spiritual faith, a pure morality, or a 
general philanthropy; and wherever she has been allowed to 
operate, she has, in virtue of the revelation which she professes 
to have in the Bible, produced the most important changes for 
the better in all these respects among the mass of the commu- 
nity. What is the fair inference to be drawn from this fact, in 
reference to the subject of our present inquiry? Is it not that 
the religion embodied in a written form in the Bible has a certain 
undeniable power to benefit man wherever it is received, by 
teaching him more elevated and spiritual views of God, more just 
conceptions of moral truth, more amiable and humanising senti- 
ments towards his kind; and that, consequently, to abolish 
Christianity or to shut up the Bible from the race, would be to 
incur a tremendous risk of plunging men into all those spiritual 
and moral and social evils from which Christianity has already 
shown herself so potent to deliver them ? 

This conclusion cannot fail to be strengthened when we notice 
the additional fact that Christianity is the only power that has 
ever shown itself competent to cope with and to eradicate the 
evils resulting from @ state of heathenism. The history of the 
past abundantly shows that nations may come under all the 
great secular influences which beneficially affect civilization, 
* Milman’s ‘Gibbon,’ vol. ii. p. 260. 

+ Decline and Fall, chap. xxxvii. vol. vi. p. 261, Milman’s edition. 
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without being in the least improved in respect of religion or 
morals. Literature, philosophy, art, commerce, wealth, may 
advance among a people, and yet that people retain the concep- 
tions and the usages of barbarians regarding all matters falling 
under the head of religion and morals. Nay, experience shows 
us that so impotent are these influences to effect any radical 
improvement on the spiritual condition of a community, that it 
has not infrequently happened that nations have become more 
gross in their opinions, and more degraded in their practice, and 
more narrow and unfraternal in their feelings as they advanced 
in outward refinement, in cultivation of the intellect, and in the 
possession of the means of material comfort. Athens was un- 
doubtedly a more refined, intellectual, and splendid city in the 
days of St. Paul, than it was in the days of Solon; but the 
superstition, the immorality, the utter badness of Athens, when 
Paul visited it, fearfully surpassed anything that existed when 
Solon undertook to legislate for it. In the earlier history of 
Greece, Corinth appears as the home of men who could earn 
fame by bold deeds and generous sentiments; in the later history 
of Greece, Corinth enjoys pre-eminence as one of the wealthiest 
and most enlightened,* but, at the same time, the most corrupt 
of cities,—with three-fifths of her population slaves;t with a 
temple of Venus, in which more than a thousand priestesses, 
devoted to that hateful bondage as offerings to the goddess, 
ministered to licentiousness under the name of religion;{ and 
with a state of society so thoroughly debased, that prayers were 
publicly offered that the gods would increase the number of 
prostitutes, and neighbouring states coined the verb Corinthiaze, 
to describe the act of the pander or .the whoremonger. No 
reader of the classics needs to be told how much the Rome of 
the emperors excelled in wealth, intelligence, and refinement, 
the Rome of the first Punic war; nor can any one be ignorant 
how sadly fallen were the Romans of the later period from the 
earnest faith and severe morals of their ancestors. History 
presents innumerable instances to the same effect. The fact 
stands out clear and indisputable, that no power has ever shown 
itself able to do, what Christianity has everywhere done, for the 
spiritual and moral amelioration of mankind. Nor is this sur- 
prising. An inferior power can never alter the character of a 
higher and a stronger; and as religion is always more potent 
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Strabo, 1. viii. p, 382, Corinthum totius Graccia lumen, Cic., pro lege Manilia, 
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than philosophy, or art, or culture, or any other secular influence, 
no alteration in the latter can exert any influence upon the former. 
A false system of religion or a false rule of ethics may become 
progressively worse by its own inherent gravitation to the 
centre of evil, but it never can be improved by influences less 
potent than itself, and which enter less deeply into the soul 
and heart of man. It must be a new religion, a better faith, a 
purer ethic, which alone can elevate the religious and moral 
character of a people. Until this comes among them and lays 
hold upon them, all other changes in their condition will leave 
their spiritual estate untouched. We do not wonder, then, to 
find experience so continually showing us, that the effect which 
Christianity has in all ages and among all nations produced, in 
the overthrow of polytheism and the elevation of morals, is an 
effect peculiarly her own, inasmuch as she alone has sought to 
subvert false religious and ethical systems by addressing to the 
inner nature of man the lessons of a purer faith and a purer 
morality. 

Let us, then, put these facts together, and see to what conclu- 
sion they fairly lead. Christianity has everywhere fonnd rien 
ignorant of the true character of God, destitute of an elevated 
standard of morals, and strangers to a ca”hoiie and all-erabreewg 
humanity: Christianity has everywheré saccetded itt suppianiing 
this by those views of God and morals and humanity which the 
Bible unfolds, and which are confessedly superior (to say the 
least) to any she found previously existing: and no other power 
that has been at work among men has shown itself competent to 
do this or even to prevent men from degenerating in their spiritual 
relations and pursuits. Suppose, then, Christianity abolished, 
would not this be the withdrawal of the one great pillar on which 
the entire superstructure of modern civilization, in its most ele- 
vated form, rests? And is it reasonable to expect that when 
that, which alone has shown itself sufficient to ameliorate the 
spiritual condition of man, is destroyed, the race will not 
everywhere degenerate into the adoption of those opinions and 
usages from which no other power has ever been able to rescue 
them? In other words, would not the triumph of infidelity be 
the destruction of all spiritual belief, and all elevated and 
generous morals among men? 

Suppose a sect of physicians were to arise, who, for some 
reason or other, had taken a dislike to oxygen, and chose to 
represent it as injurious to the progress of the race in vital energy 
and intellectual power, and, suppose that they wrote very eloquent 
books to prove that it would be a great blessing for the world that 
men should agree to breathe no more oxygen, and should en- 
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deavour ultimately to extirpate that element from the atmosphere, 

what, we ask, would be the feeling with which the common sense 

of mankind would regard such a doctrine and its teachers? 

Would not the universal voice be, ‘O most absurd of physicians, 

* how long will you abuse our patience with such fantastic and 

‘vain ideas? Do you not see that what you propose is impossi- 

‘ble, and that were it possible, it would be beyond measure 

‘hazardous to carry it into effect? Does not all experience show 

‘ that oxygen is the element in the atmosphere to which we owe our 

‘vitality and mental elasticity, that in proportion as it is with- 

‘ drawn we become languid and dull, and that the entire withdrawal 

‘ of it, were that possible, would fill the world with death? Cease, 

‘then, to agitate opinions, which, but for a certain skill in your 

‘method, all men would perceive at once to be ridiculous, and, 
* henceforward, either speak that which is reasonable or hold your 
“peace. Very much after the same fashion, we think, may some 
of our modern infidels be addressed, who, professing great zeal 
for the furtherance of the religious well-being of man, propose, 

with a view to this end, to dispense with Christianity and her book- 

‘revelation: “Their ‘propesal i is nothing else than that we should 

“unité “to ‘eliniinate the’ vitalizing element from the spiritual 

“? We sare prepared to find some of those, whom we have now 
more especially in view, complaining that we hardly use them 
fairly in supposing that they overlook, or are unwilling to admit, 
_ the benefits which Christianity has conferred in a religious and 
moral respect on the race. We concede, they will say, that 
Christianity has done much to deliver men from former errors and 
evils, and to introduce a higher mode of thinking and feeling in 
regard to both God and duty; but we cannot see that it should 
follow from this that men are always to be under her control and 
guidance. As the Jewish religion was the Pedagogue, according 
to St. Paul's description, to bring men to Christianity, so we regard 
the Christian religion as the Pedagogue whose business it has 
been to lead us to a further point of religious knowledge, to com- 
plete, we may admit, our mere elementary training in this depart- 
ment; all that we object to is, that Christianity, after having 
superseded Judaism, should insist upon a sempiternal posses- 
sion of the chair of spiritual doctrine. We thankfully acknow- 
ledge her past services; but are men always to be under tutors 
and governors? always to be treated as children? always to be 
tied down to what their Pedagogue has taught, and never to rise 
to new and higher attainments? 

Somewhat like this we conceive to be what is in the minds of 
those who profess respect for Christianity, but at the same time 
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loudly demand to be emancipated from the bondage of her book- 
revelations. We do not deny that such an idea may have a certain 
aspect of plausibleness, especially to men of cultivated and in- 
ventive minds; but its utter unsoundness, as a theory of religion 
for man, we think may be clearly made out. 

Before such a doctrine can be admitted, there are two points 
which would require to be satisfactorily determined. The one is, 
that man is inclined to seek after a more pure and spiritual reli- 
gion than Christianity unfolds; the other is, that man is able if 
left without an external revelation to retain, pure and unsullied, a 
system of spiritual truths, even when he may have already learned 
such. Unless these two points can be made out affirmatively, it 
is clear that all hope of man’s advancing from the standpoint to 
which Christianity has brought him, independent of any further 
aid from revelation, must be regarded as baseless. 

Where, then, is the evidence that naturally man has such a pro- 
gressive tendency and capacity in religious matters, as would en- 
courage us to hope that if left to himself he would not only re- 
tain all that Christianity has taught him, but go on to something 
higher and better? Shall we look back upon man’s past expe- 
rience for such evidence? To this the advocates of this belief 
invite us. They have a natural history of religion all ready for our 
inspection which, if we may believe ‘them, effectually settles the 
question in their favour. Benjamin Constant was the first, we 
believe, who formally enunciated that theory of religious progress 
which Comte and some others have more recently advocated as 
their own. Fetishism among savages; Polytheism like that de- 
lineated by Homer among the Greeks in the heroic ‘ages; an im- 
proved form of the same as seen in the perfected system preva- 
lent among the Athenians from the time of Pericles; a gradual 
depuration of the system from gross and degrading traditions; the 
tendency at a later period towards unity; the appearance of 
Theism at the moment when reflection and experience begin to 
' demonstrate the inutility of a plurality of causes for the explana- 
tion of the phenomena of nature and the vicissitudes of fate; in 
fine, the triumph of the doctrine of unity so soon as the human 
mind has attained full enlightenment :—here is ‘une serie de 
‘ faits que démonstrent les rapports constans de la religion avec les 
‘ progres de l'intelligence, et sa tendance & se mettre toujours au 
* niveau de ces progrés.’* From all this it is urged that as man 
advances in knowledge of science and of the universe, he will ad- 
vance ever higher and higher in religious feeling and attainments. 

’ Now were this offered to us as a piece of mythological poetry 


* Melanges de Litterature et Politique, p. 91,92. See also his large, and, in 
many respects, instructive work, ‘ De la Religion.’ 
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——a sort of supplement from the modern standpoint to Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses, we might pass it by with a smile as ingenious and 
pleasing. Or were it intended as a philosophical development of 
what might possibly take place in some fancied Atlantis, we should 
not greatly object to it. But as it is presented to us under the pre- 
text of being a true and veritable history of man under certain 
phases of his nature, we must seriously and somewhat earnestly 
denounce it. History, we take it, bears a fixed relation to facts ; it is 
the narrative of something that has actually come to pass or been 
done on the face of the earth. It has nothing to do with the possible 
or the conceivable in human progress ; its sphere is confined to 
the actual, and when it passes beyond that it becomes a deceiver 
and misleads. We ask, then, in reference to this ‘series’ of M. 
Constant, is it ‘une serie de faits’ as he affirms, or is it merely 
the fanciful speculation of an imaginative and skilful theorist ? 
The onus probandi here manifestly lies with M. Constant and 
those who adopt his views. Where, then, we ask, is their proof? 
Can it be shown that the original belief of man is Fetishism ? 
Can an instance be produced of a nation in a state of Fetishism, 
or of low and degrading Polytheism, working itself into a sub- 
limer and purer faith without any directive influence from with- 
out ? Is it true that the ‘ perfected Polytheism’ of Greece was 
better,—less gross, idolatrous, and polluting,—than that delineated 
by Homer? Did the alleged tendency towards Monotheism show 
itself anterior to the introduction of Judaism or Christianity in 
any of the nations of antiquity whose history is open to us? Is 
it at all true as a general rule that improvement in religion keeps 
in advance of improvement in general intelligence? If all this 
be as M. Constant states, where is the -detailed evidence for it ? 
So far as we have been able to see. all the evidence that exists 
goes to prove the very opposite of all he has assumed. History 
everywhere is full of instances of peoples becoming gradually 
more corrupt in their religious beliefs and practices; and wherever 
it records any instances of the opposite kind the results may in- 
variably be traced to the introduction of a purifying element from 
some extrinsic source. The Bible account of man is that his ear- 
liest stage was one of enlightenment and purity, from which he 
gradually sank into idolatry and its attendant evils ; and the tra- 
ditions of all nations steadily confirm this account. There is no 


nation, however degraded its worship, that has not preserved some’ 


recollections more or less distinct of a primeval age of purity and 
happiness, to which it looks back with mournful regret. The 
Greeks of the age when, according to M. Constant, their religion 
reached its perfection, tell of a holier and better age in the far 
distant past, when the degrading beliefs and polluting usages by 
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which they saw themselves surrounded were unknown. Varro tells 
us that the ancient Romans for a hundred and seventy years 
worshipped without idols; and adds that had this practice con- 
tinued, the worship of the gods would have been more pure.* We 
have already referred to the abundant evidence of a gradual dete- 
rioration in the religious and moral condition of both these 
nations as they became older; and the history of China, of India, 
of Persia, tells the same tale.t History, in fact, has but one tes- 
timony to utter upon this head, and that is directly contradictory 
of M. Constant’s theory. His series of facts is in reality a series 
of fancies.t 

If from this appeal to experience we turn now to a more specu- 
lative consideration of the subject, the question naturally arises, 
—Supposing man left without any documentary record of reli- 
gious truth authoritatively claiming his attention, by what means 
is he to preserve himself in the possession of such truth as Chris- 
tianity may have taught him? When it is proposed to discard 
the guide that has conducted him thus far, we may reasonably ask 
to what is he henceforward to trust? If heis no longer to obey a 
Pedagogue, what power has he within himself to order his steps 
and manage his spiritual interests aright? 

Now the answer to this inquiry will vary according as the re- 
spondent belongs to the rationalist or to the spiritualist school. 
The former, regarding religion as essentially a form of thought, 
will offer Reason as the guide who is to conduct man safely and 
surely through the difficulties of the religious problem and the 
exigencies of the religious life; whilst the latter regarding reli- 
gion asa state of feeling, will point to the Spiritual Sensibility as 
the source whence they expect all true religion to emanate to the 
individual. Now it does not concern us here to attempt to com- 


* Ap. Augustine de Civitate Dei, iv. 31. 

+ See the observations on this subject in the article on ‘Comte’s Philosophy,’ in 
the preceding number of this Journal, p. 364, ff. 

} It is rather amusing to see how M. Constant gets over the fact, that Judaism 
and Christianity have both come in to complete his series, but in such a way as to 
spoil his theory. ‘If,’ says he, ‘at certain epochs, means above our feeble and 
imperfect nature have favoured this tendency (viz., of religion to advance on a par 
with intelligence) ; if, for example, when man was incapable of receiving the notion 
of Theism, this notion has suddenly appeared, like an inexplicable phenomenon, in 
the midst of an ignorant tribe ; if, at a later period, when the mind of man had risen 
to unity (Monotheism), but was unable, nevertheless, to transform that abstract 
idea into a vital and vivifying doctrine, an unexpected help has come to his aid, all 
that leaves unchanged what we have affirmed. The tendency existed, and the 
additional aid was only rendered in conformity to this tendency.’—Lib. cit. p. 92. 
That is to say, when the machine was standing stock still for want of a motive 
power, the application of such a power, by which it was sent forward, only proved 
that it could have gone forward without the motive power! It isan awkward thing 
for a philosopher to have to vindicate his theory in the face of opposing facts ; for, 
as Burns says, ‘ Facts are chiels that wunna ding.’ 
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pose the strife between these two parties of the infidel camp, 
otherwise we might show that, so far as the mere psychology of 
the subject is concerned, both parties are right and both are wrong 
—tright in what they affirm, wrong in what they deny. But for 
our present object it is enough if we can show that be the uses 
of reason and of feeling in religion what they may, neither can be 
regarded as sufficient, without external aid, to satisfy the religious 
necessities of man. 

As respects reason we may observe in the outset, that as man 
can never originate truth but only discover it, the office of reason 
is necessarily confined to the exploration of truths already given 
in a Divine revelation of some sort. If, then, the written revela- 
tion be set aside, reason in its researches after religious truth is 
shut up to such a revelation as may be given of such truth in 
the constitution and order of nature. Now here, confessedly, the 
efforts of unassisted reason to discover satisfactorily the truths of 
religion have hitherto proved abortive. ‘The impotence of reason 
in this respect has been confessed by the ablest thinkers both of 
the ancient and modern world. But even if they had refused the 
confession, the utter failure of their most earnest attempts to 
attain satisfaction on the subject of theology would be sufficient 
to prove the point. Nor will this appear surprising when we con- 
sider that the phenomena of creation can go but a very little way 
towards the solving of questions concerning the. Being and Per- 
fections of Him by whom the whole framework of nature was de- 
vised and executed, and of whose works only a very small part is 
open to our scrutiny. Besides, religion has to do not with natural 
facts and relations, but with the relations of beings capable of 
moral feeling, and subject to responsibility for their conduct to the 
Supreme Lord of all; and on this theme the phenomena of nature 
can afford but very scanty information, even supposing men went 
to study their lessons with unbiassed minds, which manifestly is 
not the case, and never will be so long as man is under the influ- 
ence of sin, be that his misfortune or his crime. And in fine, as 
reason can never transcend the sphere in which it is exercised, if 
it be confined to the sensible, the finite, and the human, it can never 
successfully excogitate from this, ideas concerning the spiritual, the 
infinite, and the eternal. As Socrates and many of the wisest of the 
ancients taught, all true knowledge of the Divine must be com- 
municated by God. Man cannot by searching find out God the 
Almighty unto perfection. All the attempts he has made after 
this only prove the utter impotency of his faculties for any such 
achievement. The widest experience confirms the judgment of 
the sagacious Plutarch: wavra piv dei rayaa rove vouv Exovrag 
mapa tov parXtora 82 Tijc, wept avT@Y emorHunc, 
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Saov avOpwmore, peridvTeg rvyxavew Tap 
avrov ixsivwv.* 

We pass the more hastily over this part of the subject because 
it seems to be now the popular doctrine with the opponents of 
Christianity, that it is not to the rational but to the emotional 
part of man that his religious culture is to be intrusted. Mr, 
Newman asks, ‘ How can the state of the soul be tested by the 
conclusions to which the intellect is led ?’ and he broadly affirms 
that ‘the processes of thought have nothing to do with faith at 
all.'+ It is to a spiritual consciousness and revelation of God 
‘through the medium of our moral and spiritual senses’ that, 
according to the doctrine of the new school of infidelity, we are 
to trust for the continuance and growth of religion in the earth. 
Now, if by ‘spiritual insight’ and ‘spiritual intuition’ and 
“vision of the Divine,’ and other such like jargon with which 
the writings of the spiritualists are filled, be meant merely that 
man has a capacity for apprehending Divine truth when it is 
brought before him, we should have nothing to say to the doc- 
trine but that itis as old as philosophy itself. But if these 
writers mean, as we presume they do, that man has a religious 
sense which is to serve as a criterion and source of spiritual belief 
and development, we must pronounce the doctrine one which 
seems to us as unphilosophical and baseless as it is calculated to 
be practically mischievous. For, in the first place, how can a 
sense, a susceptibility, a capacity of feeling, ever be a criterion of 
truth or an instrument for producing it? We can understand the 
assertion that man’s moral sense is adapted to receive and respond 
to impressions of moral truth, from without ; but we can no more 
understand how it should create moral truth, or be in itself a test 
of moral truth, than we can conceive how the sense of sight 
could produce visible objects, or be a standard in itself of the 
conformity of visible objects to any use for which they are de- 
signed. In both cases we grant that education may do a great 
deal towards constituting the sense such a standard, or at least 
for making its perceptions a rule for the conduct of the party 
possessing it; but then this education must come from without, 
not from within. By long practice and continual use of rule 
and measure, a carpenter may come to judge very accurately by 
the eye of the sizes of different pieces of wood; and so may 
men, by habit and a careful application in the first instance 
of an external standard of spiritual truth and duty, ac- 
quire an almost instinctive perception of the true and the 
good as estimated by that standard. But to refer this to 


* De Isid. et Osirid. sub init. 
+ The Soul, &c. p. 30, and p. 245, second edition. 
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any supposed innate capacity of discerning spiritual truth 
apart from teaching, is as absurd as it would be to affirm that 
the measuring of distances by the eye is a natural faculty belonging 
to the original constitution of man, and fitting him to dispense 
with rule, compass, line, and all other outward guides to a 
knowledge of size or distance. Secondly, it may be true that 
man has certain primitive conceptions and beliefs which are not 
derived from without; and yet, apart from an influence acting on 
him from without, these may never be actually given to him in 
consciousness. Cousin has some valuable remarks on the dis- 
tinction between what he calls the logical condition and the chro- 
nological condition of our ideas; and he shows, in reference, for 
instance, to our conceptions of body and space, that though the 
former cannot exist logically without assuming the latter as its 
— yet the latter chronologically follows the former ;* in other 
wofds, we, in point of fact, acquire the idea of space by our expe- 
rience of bodies, whilst our idea of body necessarily presupposes 
our idea of space. This doctrine may be extended to our moral 
nature. It may be quite true that all revelation presupposes cer- 
tain fundamental conceptions of spiritual and moral truth in men, 
and yet it may be no less true that without revelation and external 
culture these would never be evoked. Unless, then, it can be 
proved that man can realize absolute conceptions of spiritual 
truth without teaching, though he cannot realize absolute concep- 
tions of metaphysical truth without experience; in other words, 
unless it can be shown that man is subject to a law in the acqui- 
sition of religious and moral ideas, the reverse of what regulates 
his acquisitions of all other ideas, it will follow that, without 
teaching from without, the very fundamental conceptions in reli- 
gion and morals would never be evoked in his mind. Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury has compared the mind to ‘a closed book, 
only opened on the presentation of objects,’ and the comparison 
is philosophically correct. But if the book can only be opened 
from without, how can Mr. Newman expect his ‘sense within’ to 
give man the religious knowledge he needs? ‘Thirdly, those who 
would trust to man’s moral nature as his guide to spiritual per- 
fection, forget that that to which they trust is itself in an un- 
sound and abnormal condition. We do not, of course, in an 
argument for the Bible, ask our opponents to admit the Bible ac- 
count of the origin and nature of this moral a under which 
man labours; we only refer to the fact, and of that we presume 
there can be no doubt. Moralists in all ages have admitted and 
deplored it. Account for it as men may, or whether they can ac- 


* Cours de Philosophie, Lecture 17. + De Veritate, p. 54. 
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count for it or not, there it is, not to be gainsaid, not to be over- 
looked. Now, as the problem is how to effect such a cure of 
man’s moral nature as to raise him to the highest pitch of moral 
and spiritual excellence of which he is capable, it does appear 
monstrous to propose as the best of all means that he should be 
left to the native and unaided workings of this very disordered 
nature. How, we ask, in the nature of things, is the desired 
result to be attained by such a process? When Plato compares 
the soul of man to the sea-god Glaucus, whose original grace and 
beauty it was impossible to trace through the disfigurements and 
pollutions and encrustations which long submersion under the 
waves had produced on him, he proposes philosophy as the power 
by which the process of cleansing and restoration is to be effected.* 
In this there is at least sense, if it fall short of what a true view of 
man’s condition requires. But when it is proposed that the ‘soul, 
without any such external aid, but merely by the force of some in- 
ternal vis medicatrix, and remaining all the while submerged ‘ under 
the myriad evils’ of which Plato speaks, and dashed about by 
the waves of sin and care, is to purify, elevate, and restore itself, 
the doctrine seems to us one in which there is neither truth nor 
sense. In fine, experience has amply shown that no confidence 
can be placed in man’s moral nature as a guide to spiritual truth 
and holy practice. By those who reject an external revelation it 
must of course be admitted that man has always possessed essen- 
tially the same moral nature, and that to enable him to rise to 
the highest pitch of moral culture, no change implying any- 
thing of the nature of what theologians understand by regenera- 
tion, is requisite. We may, therefore, fairly appeal to the opera- 
tion of man’s moral nature in the past in order to judge of its 
trustworthiness as his sole guide to truth and righteousness in the 
future. If this is to be the oracle which henceforward is alone 
to speak to man as a pilgrim to eternity, we may justly ask, 
before we commit the momentous interests at stake to its un- 
mingled control, what have been its responses to man’s anxious 
inquiries, and what fitness has it shown to guide him aright 
hitherto? Has it spoken with a clear and intelligible voice, 
delivering the same message to all, and conducting all by the same 
sure path tovirtue and to piety? Or have its utterances been con- 
fused and perplexing, manifold and contradictory? Has its voice 
been sometimes as if an angel spoke to man, and sometimes, if 
not oftener, as if a demon whispered in his ear? Has it led him 
by straight paths ever more and more into the sunny regions of 
truth, or has it beguiled him ever farther and farther into the 


* De Repub. 1. x. c. 11. 
NO. XXXIX. 
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dark, and entangled him amidst increasing perplexities in vile 
places where there is no safety? Need we attempt to answer these 
questions? In the innumerable superstitions, pollutions, and 
errors of every sort into which man’s moral nature has plunged 
him whenever he has followed its unaided guidance, there is 
answer sufficient. Is it not, then, an abuse of our patience to 
ask us to entrust the spiritual interests of the race to an oracle 
which has never been at one with itself, which at the best has only 
dimly enlightened, and for the most part has betrayed and 
blinded ?—especially when for it we are asked to forsake one 
whose voice has never faltered, whose responses have never varied, 
and whose guidance has never misled ? 

We imagine a man brought to a choice of this sort in a matter 
of temporal interest—to the selection, say, of a guide through the 
passes of the Alps. Two men are brought before him, regard- 
ing whose respective qualifications he is instructed and counselled 
thus: ‘ Here is a man who professes to be fully authorized to con- 
* duct you, and who will tell you precisely and peremptorily which 
* path to follow and which to avoid. He has conducted multitudes, 
‘all of whom have proclaimed his sufficiencyin the most unqualified 
“terms; but he has this great defect, that he must be obeyed. He 
‘admits of no questioning, and of no compromise. The position 
“he assumes is that of authority, and all who choose him must 
“be content to be his scholars. Now this is what no full-grown 
“man ought to submit to, and therefore we counsel you to decline 
“his services. Here is another who is worthier of your choice. 
* He will give in to all your prejudices. He will humour all your 
‘whims. He will never pretend to know better than you do. He 
* will allow you to go just as you feel inclined, or at the utmost only 
“ hint at some other way as better. Take him, then, and be happy. 
‘It is true he has not been very fortunate in his services as a guide 
“hitherto. One party under his conduct was lost in a quagmire ; 
* another was frozen to death amid the snows; a third was dashed 
‘down a precipice ; a fourth disappeared, no one knows how, amid 
‘darkness and storm ; a fifth, after following him implicitly for a 
“season, indignantly repudiated him and sought the services of 
‘the other; and it is far from certain that he ever succeeded in 
*‘ conducting any one safely and satisfactorily to his journey’s end. 
* Nevertheless, let him be your choice; for of a truthit is he, and 
“he alone, who ought to be your guide.’ We picture to ourselves 
the mute amazement, passing speedily into indignant denuncia- 
tion, on the part of the traveller to whom such an harangue 
might be addressed, and we turn to the spiritualist and say, 
Fabula narratur, mutato nomine, de te. 

It appears, thus, that the guides whom alone the enemies of 
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revelation can propose for man’s safe conduct to piety and happi- 
ness are not such as to afford us great hopes for the well-being of 
the world in case of the Bible and Christianity being superseded. 
Their credentials are sadly imperfect, and there are some very 
ominous features in their bygone history which may well make 
us pause ere we commit our highest and dearest interests to their 
supreme control. ‘To test the matter further, however, let us sup- 
pose that the thing is done, and let us try to ascertain the pro- 
bable results. Assuming that man is a religious being, and sup- 
posing that he is left to satisfy his religious necessities as he best 
may, without any external revelation, let us try to conjecture the 
probable issue of such an experiment; and for this purpose we 
shall select the simplest definition of religion we can find, taking 
it merely in its subjective aspect, and viewing it as summed up in 
the two great requirements of love to God and love to man. 
That the Bible teaches these Mr. Parker affirms (p. 54), and that 
it has always succeeded in inspiring men with these two cardinal 
religious principles, in proportion as its influence has been sub- 
mitted to, we feel assured. The question we would propose respects 
the reasonable prospect we have of preserving and extending these 
among men should the Bible be discarded or its lessons refused. 

It will be granted, we suppose, that before we can love God 
we must realize Him under some attributes and qualities such as 
shall bring Him into appreciable relations with ourselves. If we 
conceive of him only as a pure Spirit, dwelling in inaccessible 
majesty, and possessing attributes such as we can never appre- 
hend, it is impossible for us to entertain any true reverence or 
affection for Him. The very idea of God in such a case eludes 
our grasp; our conceptions of Him are vague and unimpressive ; 
and our feelings towards Him are correspondingly feeble and 
fruitless. An abstract Deity is for all practical purposes no 
Deity at all. If we think of God merely as an infinite, eternal, 
and impassible Spirit—as some vast but incomprehensible Power, 
or some boundless expansion of benevolence, it is obvious that 
we can have no definite sense of our relation to Him, and con- 
sequently no really religious fear or love of Him. To arrive at 
this, we must view Him under some personal character which 
shall bring Him nigh to us, and enable us, from what is familiar 
to us in our relations with each other, to conceive by analogy of 
our relations to Him. 

Now the character under which Christianity represents God, 
so as to secure and perpetuate our love to Him, is that of a 


_ father—a character than which none can be more intelligible, 
_ none more attractive to us; and it is under the same character 
| that religious Deists would desire, we presume, that God should 
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be realized and worshipped. Now we shall not stop to inquire 
whether man, left to himself without any external or traditionary 
revelation, would ever have arrived at such a conception of God; 
we believe it very certain that he would not; but waiving this, 
we limit ourselves to the inquiry, what probability there is of 
man’s being able to retain this idea of God even when he has it, 
apart from the aid of an authoritative teacher like the Bible. 
This question practically resolves itself into the question whether 
the helps or the hindrances to this belief be most numerous and 
potent amongst the influences to which man is exposed in his 
present state; for it is by the silent action of these influences 
that his religious feelings and convictions will ultimately be 
moulded and determined if he is left without any external teacher. 
What, then, is there in the ordinary phenomena of the universe 
to persuade men that the supreme governor of all loves them, 
cares for them, provides for them, acts towards them the part 
of a wise and kind father? and what is there to throw doubt 
on this and to suggest and strengthen an opposite conception ? 
Under the former head may be reckoned the manifold evidences 
of benevolent design in the arrangements of the universe, and 
the large amount of happiness which man, as God's creature and 
subject, enjoys during his existence here. But over against 
these must be placed the startling and perplexing fact that every 
adaptation for good to man may become a channel of evil to 
him—that the air, for instance, which sustains his breathing and 
conveys to him refreshment and delight, may also become to him 
the medium of nausea, and the vehicle of infection, suffering, 
and death—that his capacity for enjoyment through any of his 
senses is equally his capacity for misery through the same 
medium—and that, in short, there is not one of those arrange- 
ments to which we might point in proof of the Creator's benevo- 
lence which does not carry in itself the elements of serious doubt 
and difficulty on this very point. Then there is the old difficulty 
arising from the unequal distribution of the means of happiness 
among men, and the utter impossibility of satisfactorily con- 
necting the apportionment of these with any natural or moral 
qualities of the parties, entitling them to good on the one hand, 
or demanding for them chastisement on the other. So far as the 
facts supplied by ordinary experience go, prosperity seems to 
have always been more plentifully bestowed upon the wicked than 
upon the righteous; and in this fact alone there is an apparent 


capriciousness (to say the least) in the distribution of the Divine | 


bounty which must ever preclude those who are shut out from 
the higher views of God which the peculiar revelations of 


Christianity alone supply from having any settled belief in the | 
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paternal character of God. Nor is this all; a still more serious 
fact remains to be noticed. Man has to read all the lessons 
which nature and history teach concerning God under the influ- 
ence of a personal consciousness of sin. This may be sufficiently 
feeble and indefinite; still it is there in every breast, and it is 
always most potent in the breast of those whose religious 
tendencies are the strongest, and in each individual just in pro- 
portion as he turns his mind to religious considerations. That 
which chiefly brings the Divine existence before the soul of man 
is the moral judgment which he pronounces upon himself; and 
as this judgment is always unfavourable, he never fails to clothe 
the Deity in attributes of terror. Hence the ancient saying, 
‘Fear made the Gods,’ though historically false, is psychologically 
true; it describes exactly the source whence religion would have 
sprung in man had it been left to find a spontaneous origin in 
his soul. Now before this fear, which a sense of sin inspires, 
all pleasing thoughts of God as a father must disappear. As 
St. John with his exact knowledge of the human heart declares 
‘Fear hath torment; and out of this can rise only gloomy, 
rebellious, and hateful views of God. To a mind under the 
influence of conscious guilt and fear, all the lessons of nature as 
to the Divine benignity are read forth in vain. The man has a 
lesson within more potent than them all, which tells him that 
he has provoked the Divine vengeance, and must reckon with 
his God as his judge. For such a state of mind there is no 
cure but that which St. John in the same context suggests— 
‘ Perfect love casteth out fear.’ Let man learn from some other 
source than nature or his own heart a lesson of God's love 
which surpasses all that nature can teach, and overbears all that a 
guilty conscience suggests; let him learn such a lesson of God 
as Christianity teaches in her revelations concerning the mission 
and work of Christ; and let him come under the power of that 
love to God which is kindled and sustained in the bosom of the 
Christian from his knowing that God hath first loved him and 
sent his Son to die for him; and then the torment of fear will 
cease, the character of God will be discerned to be clearly 
and undeniably that of a Father, and the heart of the forgiven 
and saved sinner will rest in an assurance of filial relationship to 
the Great Lord of all, which no doubts shall permanently shake, 
and no difficulties shall be able to destroy. 

We have argued above on the assumption that man, without a 
revelation, can retain his belief in the Divine unity, with a view 
of showing that, even granting this, it is extremely improbable 
that man would continue to regard God under such a character 
as to love Him. But we have made this concession only pro 
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tempore and ex abundantia. It is one far too favourable to the 
Deistic side of the question to be conceded permanently. Our 
conviction is, that man, left to himself, would not retain a belief 
in the Divine unity. We ground this on the two following con- 
siderations:—1. Man never has been able to retain this conception 
of God without a written record of it which he has accepted as divine. 
In the heathen world we see this idea everywhere lost, even 
among those nations which within historical times appear to have 
possessed it. Among the Jews we find that it was not until they 
had the canon of Scriptures complete, and its contents publicly 
read to them, that they were able to keep from Polytheistic 
tendencies, and that from that time forward they became and 
have remained inflexible Monotheists. Among the nations now 
professing Mohammedanism it is the possession of the Koran 
which first instructed and has since fixed them in their belief in 
the Divine unity. And, as if to make the induction from these 
particulars the more certain, we have the reverse of the process 
exhibited to us in those professedly Christian communities which 
have attempted to preserve Christianity without the use of the 
Bible, and among which idolatrous tendencies and usages have, 
to a greater or less extent, invariably shown themselves. So far 
as facts go, then, it seems a law of our race that, without a 
written record enunciating the Divine unity as from God himself, 
man cannot be held to that belief, but will swerve from it into 
the service of ‘ gods many and lords many.’ 2. Such a tendency 
ceases to be surprising when we consider how scanty the evidence 
is which nature can furnish for the Divine unity. This is per- 
haps the most feebly supported of all the lessons of natural 
theology, if it can be said to be one of. these lessons at all. The 
conclusion, that there are more Gods than one, strikes us as the 
immediate conclusion to which a survey of the facts of the 
universe tends naturally to conduct those who possess no higher 
revelation. In this world of mingled good and evil, the Dualistic 
hypothesis is by far the most natural at which the unaided mind 
of man can arrive, as an attempt to reconcile facts with Divine 
superintendence; and if this hypothesis be once admitted, super- 
stition, fancy, credulity and craft, will speedily accomplish the 
rest. We have no faith, then, in man’s remaining a Monotheist 
if left without a book-revelation. In spite of all that philosophy 
teaches, the most enlightened nations of the world would, we 
believe, if deprived of an authoritative teacher, be found gradu- 
ally relapsing either into a Buddhistic Pantheism, or a gross 
Polytheism. In either case, all that is involved in the Christian 
ideas of piety, reverence, and love to God, would necessarily 
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If these remarks be correct, there seems little hope of man’s 
being able to retain the first great element of religion—love 
to God—in the absence of the Bible. Let us now inquire 
how it is likely to fare, under the same circumstances, with the 
other element—love to man. And on this point we shall dwell a 
little more particularly, because, if we mistake not, it is one of 
the most cherished boasts of the spiritualist school, that their 
system is alone favourable to a generous and all-embracing 
philanthropy. In the excellency and desirableness of such a 
state of mind, we cordially agree with them; but we are wholly 
opposed to their doctrine that, apart from the lessons and 
motives of Christianity, any influence leading to such a result 
can be extensively or permanently exerted on the minds of men. 
Love to all men as our neighbours, is a lesson which Christianity 
was the first to teach, and the feeling is one which Christianity 
alone, we believe, is fitted to inspire. 

In proceeding to examine the claims of a philosophic Theism 
to be the author of universal philanthropy, we set out by observ- 
ing that, for the establishment of a fraternity, three things are 
requisite:—1. A basis on which it, may rest; 2. A bond by which 
it is to be cemented; and 3. A motive sufficiently powerful to 
induce the separate personalities of which it is to be composed, 
to merge their individuality in the common association. Without 
these, we take it, there can be no true fraternity. A brotherhood 
which rests on no solid basis, which is cemented by no adequate 
bond, and to which no constraining motive impels, can be 
nothing else than a devout imagination, a philosophic fancy, or a 
benevolent dream. Can, then, these conditions be met and 
satisfied by Deism, so as to secure a universal brotherhood of the 
race? 

1. What is it on which Deism proposes to base the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man? Apparently on one or other of 
these two facts; the community of nature pervading the race, 
and the common relationship of all men to God. Now the 
question is,—how far will either of these suffice as a basis on 
which this project shall rest? We think but a very little way. 

With respect to the former, whilst it is admitted that all man- 
kind display substantially the same natural qualities, possess the 
same faculties, appetites, and instincts, and obey the same great 
laws of mental and physical existence, it may be asked what there 
is in this fact to necessitate the conclusion that all men ought to 
live in harmony? Assuming the fraternity of man, it is plain 
enough that community of nature harmonizes with that assump- 
tion, and affords some advantages for carrying it out; but it is 
not so easy to see how, in the absence of any other evidence of 
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such fraternity, this fact can be held as rendering it either neces- 

sary or probable. What is the position on which the conclusion 

here rests? Is it that all beings possessing the same nature 

ought to unite and live in harmony? But this is not a self- 

evident position; it is not a position which carries with it irre- 

sistible conviction of its truth; it is one which itself requires to 

be proved. It is one also, which, looking at the case of man, 

would seem rather to be invalidated than supported by facts. For 

are not self-love, wrath, jealousy, vindictiveness, and such like, 

parts of man’s common nature as we find him in the world around 
us? and if so, does not that very community of nature possess 
elements which point to a state of variance quite as much, at 
least, as it possesses elements which point to a state of harmony 
as the proper state of mankind? It will not do to say in reply to 
this, that these evil parts of man’s nature are what ought not to 
exist. This may be quite true, but it is a truth of which 
Deism has no right in such a case as this to make any use. A 
scheme which professes to be erected upon the nature of man, 
must take man as he is, not as the contriver of the scheme would 
wish man for the sake of the success of that scheme to be. And, 
besides, how does the Deist know that these features of man, 
which he would cast out of him in order to get a fitting basis in 
his nature for the proposed brotherhood, are not inherent and 
necessary elements in man’s constitution? Is philosophy not in 
this stepping beyond her own province and borrowing from that 
teacher whose lessons she professes to reject, but who alone in- 
forms us that what man is now is not what man was in the 
primeval constitution of his being? 

Granting, then, to all men a community of nature, it nevertheless 
does not appear that in this any sufficient basis is laid for the 
universal harmony of the race. Let us now glance at the other 
basis suggested by speculative Deists—viz., the common relation 
of all men to God. Now this, it must be confessed, carries with 
it much more of weight than the other. To God all men un- 
doubtedly sustain an equal relation as his creatures, and as the 
objects of his Providential care, and there is in this fact,-beyond 
all question, a ground for declaring all men brethren, and calling 
upon them all to live as such in harmony. But when we come 
from the pure theory of the subject to deal with the actual facts 
of the case, we find ourselves as far as ever from any solid basis 
on which to rest the scheme proposed. For, ere men can be 
induced to act upon any truth, that truth must become to them a 
subjective conviction as well as an objective reality; it is not 
enough that such a truth is, it must be acknowledged and felt to 
be a truth by them. Now, when we look abroad on man, it at 
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once strikes us that there is no such general acknowledgment of 
the fact, that all are alike related to God as is demanded for the 
working out of this problem. Men are not all agreed that there 
is a God; and amongst those who admit the existence of some 
superior existence, there is the widest diversity of sentiment as to 
the nature of his being, the extent of his claims, and the relation 
in which man stands to him. Hence, in point of fact, in place of 
unity we have arising from this quarter the widest diversity; and 
instead of finding in the religious sentiments of man a basis for 
their being all brought into a harmonious fraternity, we find in 
the jealousies, enmities, and impassioned strifes to which their 
diversities of opinion give rise, one of the most fruitful sources of 
separation and discord. What has philosophy to say to this? 
how does she propose to deal with this difficulty ? 

If these remarks are just, it will be seen that Deism can 
lay no solid or suitable basis on which to erect the proposed 
brotherhood of man. Failing in this, it may be expected almost 
as a matter of course, that she must fail also in supplying any 
adequate bond, or any sufficient motive, by which such a con- 
fraternity could be brought and retained together; for, as these 
must from the necessity of the case flow out of the basis on 
which the whole rests, when this is wanting it may seem idle to 
seek for the others. On both these points, however, Deism has 
something to say for herself, and therefore we must advert to 
them for a little. It will not be needful to dwell upon them. 

2. The bond by which Deists propose to unite mankind is 
philanthropy, or the love of man as man. Now, without calling 
in question the existence of such an emotion in the human 
breast, we must observe that the degree in which it exists amongst 
the mass of mankind is so feeble, that it is chimerical to trust to 
it as a sufficient bond for uniting into one fraternity the 
whole human race. All men understand and feel what love to 
kindred, to acquaintance, and to country is; but love to the race 
is an emotion the object of which is so indefinite that we may 
safely say it is only here and there that a man is to be found in 
whose bosom it exercises naturally any influence whatever, or 
who has any very distinct conception of what it means. To 
trust to such an emotion, therefore, as a bond sufficient to unite 
the race appears a mere piece of philosophical fanaticism; the 
more especially when it is considered with how many antagonistic 
emotions of great power and influence it has to contend. Had 
the experiment to be performed in vacuo, we should even then be 
doubtful of success; but when it has to be conducted in the 
midst of an atmosphere filled with disturbing elements, we cannot 
but regard the hope of success as utterly Quixotic. 
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3. Let us next glance at the motive by which Deism expects 
to induce men to unite and dwell as one great family. As might 
be expected, it is one of a purely utilitarian kind—the good of 
the race—‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest possible number.’ 
Now that this is a motive that ought to influence us, we are not 
disposed to deny; but the question now is, not what ought to be 
be, but what is? and we think it no unreasonable amount of 
scepticism to doubt whether such a motive influences any con- 
siderable portion of mankind, or, without the aid of higher prin- 
ciples than any philosophy can suggest, ever will influence the 
community at large. When an appeal is made to utility in 
favour of any measure, the reasoning of the parties appealed to 
becomes almost invariably purely subjective. Of what use will 
this be to me? In what way, and to what extent, will my 
happiness be affected by this?—these are the questions which 
rise in the mind when utility is set forth as the recommendation 
of any course, project, or scheme. Now, it is easy to see that, 
guided by such a criterion, the judgments of men may differ 
exceedingly as to the desirableness of an universal brotherhood. 
To one man such a thing may appear in the light of a blessing, 
whilst another may regard it with perfect indifference, and a third 
may recoil from it as directly opposed to what he has been 
accustomed to consider advantageous to himself. Is it not in 
the highest degree irrational to expect to move men alike in the 
same direction by means of a power which acts in a different way 
upon each? 

On these grounds we conclude that philosophical Theism, 
however loudly its votaries may talk of the universal brother- 
hood of man, is utterly destitute of any apparatus by which to 
carry into effect that idea. 

What philosophy is thus impotent to secure Christianity is 
able, we believe, surely and readily to produce. In it we have 
all the essentials for realizing a fraternity among men. We have 
here a basis, real, apprehensible, and adequate in the common 
relationship of all men to Christ,—an actual historical personage, 
who stands to all men in a definite relation as a partaker of their 
nature, and the author of salvation to all who will accept his 
grace. We have here an adequate bond, in that feeling of love 
which the reception of Christianity produces—love in the first 
instance to the author of salvation; and in the next, to all whom 
He loves and cares for. And we have here an adequate motive, 
in regard for the authority, the honour, and the approval of 
Christ, who has shown us the example, and laid on us the injunc- 
tion to love all men, especially those who are his. Add to this, 
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that whatever natural grounds may exist for a brotherhood 
among men receive from Christianity full recognition, and are 
by her delivered from those elements of feebleness which render 
them, without her, utterly inadequate to secure the desired 
result. Leave the world to Christianity, then, and she will 
gradually banish discord, hatred, and envy, from a place of 
supremacy in the bosoms of men: discard her, and the race will 
speedily relapse into the state in which she has invariably found 
men—without God, without moral purity, and at enmity with each 
other. 

We have now performed the task we prescribed for ourselves 
in this article. We have calmly, and, we trust, candidly con- 
sidered, in the light of experience and of reason, so far as our 
limits permitted, the probable results to the religious and moral 
interests of our race, of such a triumph of Deism as its advocates 
cannot but desire. We leave our readers to draw their own con- 
clusions; but, unless we greatly impose upon ourselves, we have 
shown abundant reasons for regarding such a result with dismay 
and horror. For ourselves, we must read history backward, and 
receive a new constitution of the judicial faculty, before we can 
contemplate the downfal of Christianity and the silencing of the 
Bible in any other light than as a destruction of the last hope of 
the world, and a plunging of the race into a deluge of supersti- 
tion, impurity, and misery, the waters of which only a wind sent 
from God shall be able to assuage. 

In this article we have not formally reviewed Mr. Parker's work, 
the title of which stands at the head of it; but we have kept in 
view his peculiar doctrines in what we have written. The work 
itself is in Mr. Parker's most characteristic style, bold in thought 
and expression, full of striking and suggestive passages, and 
conveying with an impression of power, also an impression of 
rashness and recklessness on the part of the author. With much 
of it we agree, and some parts of it we think calculated to do 
service to the cause of truth; but his account of what he calls the 
popular theology is sadly disfigured by prejudice, and the religion 
which he ascribes to Jesus of Nazareth is such as the Divine 
Author of Christianity would certainly have disowned. 
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Art. VII.—(1.) Causeries de Lundi. En huit tomes, deuxiéme 

Edition. Paris: Garnier Fréres, Libraires, Rue des Saints-Péres 

et Palais Royal. 1853. 

(2.) Le Moniteur, le Pays, le Journal des Débats, le Siécle, le Con- 
stitutionnel. 

(3.) Nouveaux Portraits Littéraires. Par Gustave Puancne. Paris. 
Librairie d’Amyot, Editeur. 1854. 

(4.) Les Contemporains. Par. pe Mirecovurt. Quatriéme 

Edition. Paris: J. P. Roret. 1854. 


Ir is not our intention to say a word in this article on the poli- 
tical condition of France. We are now not merely closely, but 
intimately, allied with the Emperor of the French, (we have been 
nearly a quarter of a‘century allied with the French people,) are 
embarked in a common and righteous cause with him and his 
government, and we must co Louis Napoleon and his ministry 
the common justice to say, that, up to this moment, both have 
performed their parts, in reference to the Russo-Turkish question, 
with honour, with loyalty, with courage, and with effect. Under 
these circumstances criticism on matters more immediately con- 
cerning the French than the British people, were alike untimely 
and unwise. While a Russian enemy is at the gates, such observ- 
ations may be profitably postponed, without surrendering one 
strong opinion or one honestly-entertained conviction. There is 
now in France a good deal of material and manufacturing pro- 
sperity—workmen of all classes, more especially in the capital, 
are actively employed—immense improvements are being carried 
on in Paris—there is more luxury, a greater display, and a more 
profuse expenditure among the official and commercial classes, 
than at any former period; and while these things last, it is not 
our business, more especially in the urgent crisis of war, to sound 
a note of alarm, and to proclaim that constitutional liberty may 
be trucked and bartered against an extended commerce, or that 
certain outward signs of prosperity are unreal, fictitious, and 
delusive. Though, however, we are for the present silent on 
topics connected with high questions of liberty, policy, and 
finance among our Gallic neighbours, it is our duty to say a 
word or two on the state of periodical literature and journalism 
among them. 

Periodical and general literature, we deeply regret to observe, 
if not perfectly inanimate, is near a state of inanition. Works of 
an independent or speculative character, in politics or literature, 
rarely issue from the press, and when they do appear, are sub- 
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jected to a strict censorship. As to journalism, if we use the 
word in the ancient sense, it has undergone a complete trans- 
formation. The only newspaper which has a safe, because an 
official existence, is the authentic journal of the government,— 
the Moniteur, to which, perhaps, may be added, the Pays, for- 
merly the organ of M. de Lamartine — now the instrument, 
though not always the recognised organ, of the government, under 
the editorship of M. de la Guerroniére, a member of the Corps 
Legislatif, who is also connected with the Constitutionnel. True, 
the Débats, the Siécle, the Constitutionnel, and two or three 
other unimportant journals, still have ‘a local habitation, but 
they are without the vitality or spirit which distinguished them, 
whether for good or for evil, up to the 2nd December, 1851. 
We are not now pronouncing whether the press of France, in 
exercising the liberty it enjoyed in the eighteen years be- 
tween 1830 and 1848, did not frequently misuse and abuse 
that liberty. But admitting that it did so, and that it often 
exercised its power wantonly rather than wisely, we yet maintain 
that the old law, or, if that were found insufficient, one or two 
more stringent enactments, might have sufficed to contain, 
within all proper bounds, the comments of the most vehement 
writers. In the worst days of the worst anarchy and hottest civil 
contentions of 1848, 1849, and 1850, neither the Débats nor the 
Siécle ever forgot in their political articles what was due to them- 
selves or to their readers, and yet these journals are now as much 
under the surveillance of the Prefect of Police, and may, should 
they commit an error, be as harshly treated, or as summarily 
suppressed, as though their writers had administered to every 
mischievous passion and fantasy of the hour. Albeit, however 
this strictness, not to say rigour, is exercised in regard to poli- 
tical questions, it must be admitted, that literary topics are 
treated with great freedom and ability, both in the Débats and 
the Constitutionnel. Though the Débats has lost some of its 
principal literary writers, such as M. Cuvillier Fleury, M. Alex- 
andre Thomas, and others, and has experienced a yet greater 
misfortune in the death of the principal proprietor, the late M. 
Armand Bertin, a man of infinite tact and discretion, yet under 
the able and dexterous direction of M. S. de Sacy, its literary 
articles are now as distinguished as in the most flourishing period 
of its career. Incontestably superior as the London press is now, 
and has for the last twenty years been to the French, in the 
staple of its political writing, it is very inferior to that press in 
the character and tone of its literary and critical articles. The 
leading newspapers of Paris have, in truth, for more than half a 
century, as carefully and as elaborately examined and criticised 
new works as the best of our reviews. 
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Among the many distinguished and able men engaged in this 
career of critic and reviewer, is the gentleman whose volumes we 
have placed at the head of this article. 

Mr. Charles Augustin St. Beuve, of whom we speak, is a 
native of Boulogne-sur-Mer, in which town he was born just 
antecedent to the Empire, in the last days of 1803. His early 
studies were creditably made at the College of Boulogne, whence 
he proceeded to Paris, in his nineteenth year, to devote himself 
to the study of medicine. But soon after his arrival in Paris, 
M. St. Beuve abandoned the teachings and lectures of the 
Ecole de Médecine to dedicate himself wholly to literature. Such 
a decision on the part of a highly educated youth, though very 
common in France, is comparatively rare in England. The 
homme de lettres among our Continental, and more especially 
among our French neighbours, is held in much more general 
esteem than in England. Nor is the profession of a literary 
man of competent learning and good abilities by any means so 
precarious as among ourselves. Literature is more regularly 
and systematically a profession than among us Britons, and, till 
lately, there has been a greater demand for, and a larger supply 
of it. The début of M. de St. Beuve in the journal called the 
Globe, was somewhere about the year 1824 or 1825. This print, 
then very recently founded, exercised a very considerable influ- 
ence as well in politics as in literature. Its chief proprietors 
were among its most distinguished contributors. Of these we may 
cite the names of M. de Remusat, M. Duvergier d’'Hauranne, the 
Duke de Montebello, M. Amédée Thayer, M. Guizard, and M. 
Dejean, some of whom attained the rank of ministers and ambas- 
sadors, whilst others were provided for in lucrative but less dis- 
tinguished positions. The Globe at the period of which we speak was 
Doctrinaire in politics and Romanticist in literature ; and in the first 
article written in it by M. St. Beuve, the young Bouwlonnais pro- 
claimed himself the champion of the Romantic school, without, 
however, going the length of defending the eccentricities of Victor 
Hugo. To these earlier literary opinions M. de St. Beuve has with 
some judicious modifications adhered. He developed them most 
elaborately in his Tableau de la Poesie F'rangaise, published origi- 
nally in 1828, and reproduced in a new edition in 1841. For now 
nearly thirty years M. St. Beuve has occupied a considerable, 
and for twenty years one of the first placesin the periodical literature 
of Franceasa critic and literary commentator. Nor have his labours 
as critic prevented him from enriching the literature of his country 
with original works of poetry and fiction, as well as history. Since 
1829 he has given to the world Poésies de Joseph Delorme ; 
Les Consolations; Pensées d Aout; Volupté, and the History 
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of Port Royal, in three volumes, which appeared between 1840 
and 1843. 

When it is remembered that while these works were in course 
of preparation M. St. Beuve was a writer in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, in the Globe, and in the Revue de Paris, and a lecturer 
and professor at Lausanne and at Liége, his industry and 
fertility will appear the more remarkable. That he is a person 
of varied learning, no one can doubt. But erudition, as is 
too often the case with persons of ordinary minds, has not 
obliterated in him originality or the power of observation, or 
dried up that vigour and spontaneity and thought and expression, 
and that shrewdness of appreciation too seldom found among 
mere bookworms. M. St. Beuve is not merely a man of 
learning and letters, but he is also a man of the world. The 
government of Louis Philippe did itself great honour in making 
him one of the conservators of the Bibliotheque Mazarin in 
1840, and the French academy also fittingly performed its part in 
electing the historian of Port Royal among its members in 1846. 

We are not now about to criticise a work which is too much of a 
literary to be a satisfactory history of Port Royal, but we must say, 
without pronouncing on a performance which is not before us in 
our critical capacity, that the pages in it devoted to Pascal are, 
in their way, masterly. M. St. Beuve has never personally com- 
mitted himself in the party politics of his country; but he is 
known to profess moderate opinions, and, indeed, so much may be 
learned from his writings, whether in reviews or in newspapers. 
Like the great majority of literary men of high character, M. St. 
Beuve looked on the Republic with no friendly feeling. The 
events of 1848, it is supposed, induced him to accept, at the 
hands of King Leopold, a professorship of literature at the Uni- 
versity of Liége, from which he returned to the capital of France 
at the close of 1849. After a year of study and solitude in Bel- 
gium, he felt a desire for more active and genial occupation, and 
the notorious Véron, then principal proprietor and manager of the 
Constitutionnel, hearing of the return of so eminent a critic and 
academician, resolved to secure his services for the literary portion 
of his journal. The Doctor accordingly waited on St. Beuve, 
offering to open the Constitutionnel to him, every Monday, on 
topics purely literary and critical. The proposition at first some- 
what startled the academician. But Dr. Véron, like an artful 
tradesman, was supplied with cut and dried reasons, which finally 
prevailed over the scruples of M. St. Beuve. It was announced in 
the Constitutionnel, in the last days of September, 1849, that though 
literature might be for a moment eclipsed, yet that it could never 
die in France, and that the momentary calm then prevailing in- 
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duced the conductors of the journal to believe that the time was 
arrived when the Parisian public would return to its former tastes 
and habitudes. It was then dexterously insinuated that M. St. 
Beuve participated in these hopeful opinions, and that he would 
use his pen comme quelque chose de vif de frequent et de court, 
on literary topics every Monday, from the first of October. Accord- 
ingly, on the following Monday, which was the first of the month, 
M. St. Beuve’s articles appeared, and the best proof that Dr. 
Véron did not misjudge his public is, that these articles have now 
gone on for four years and a half without intermission. Eight 
volumes, of about 400 pages each, have already been produced in 
the more permanent form of a book by the Messrs. Garnier, and 
we understand a ninth is in course of preparation, and will ap- 
pear before the end of the year. 

M. St. Beuve made his debut in the Constitutionnel by a 
review of the Essais de Morale et de Politique of M. St. Marc 
Girardin, one of the most distinguished critical and political 
writers in the Débats ; « man remarkable not merely for the sound- 
ness and justness of his appreciation, but for full scholarship 
and a penetrative sagacity. The reader, we trust, will carefully 
distinguish between St. Marc and Emile de Girardin, who resemble 
each other in nothing but in name. Emile Girardin is the 
notorious editor of the Presse, whose history has been given in 
a former number of this review;* whereas St. Marc Girardin is 
a ripe and good scholar, a man of stainless character and conduct, 
who gained distinguished honours at the college of Henry IV., 
who obtained the prize from the French Academy for the Eloge 
of Bossuet, in 1827, a piece of writing remarkable for its lucid 
originality and good sense, and which procured for its author not 
merely an association with the eminent writers in the Débats, but 
a professorship of rhetoric in the college of Louis-le-Grand. 
Once placed in the position of professor, and writer in an emi- 
nent journal the career of high ambition was fully opened to M. 
Girardin—and herein we may take leave to remark, there is a wide 
difference between the practice in England and in France. The 
successful scholar, writer, and critic was, among our neighbours, 
speedily made, under the monarchy of Louis Philippe, a Master 
of Requests at the Council of State, soon after succeeded M. 
Guizot as substitute at the Faculty of Letters, and, in 1834, was 
elected a member of the Chamber, in which he continued to sit 
till 1848. During these fourteen years, M. Girardin was a fre- 
quent literary and critical contributor to the Débats, and M. St. 
Beuve does this eminent man only justice, when he states that his 
influence not merely on the educated youth, but on the literary 
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mind of France has been real and appreciable. In the Essais de 
Littérature et de Morale which M. Girardin criticises, M. Girardin 
did as much as any man of his time to destroy that false taste in 
literature and that vicious ambition in politics which has produced 
so indifferent a succession of writers, and so incapable a crop of 
ministers and administrators. Since the events of December, 
1851, M. Girardin has not been so frequent a contributor to the 
Débats as in the days of the late monarchy. This is to be 
regretted, for his views are solid, safe, and progressive, and he is 
one of those who have abundant faith and hope, not merely in 
the possibility, but in the durableness and ultimate triumph and 
certainty of Parliamentary Government. 

The first criticisms of M. St. Beuve on Lamartine were writ- 
ten two and twenty years ago (that is to say, in 1832) and may be 
found in the Portraits Contemporains.* It cannot be denied 
that M. Sainte Beuve then took a more favourable view of the 
poet than he does now, but we are far from charging him with 
any injustice or inconsistency on this head. M. Sainte Beuve 
was then a young man of thirty or one and thirty, and Lamartine 
was in the splendour of his fame as a poet, enjoying position, 
fortune, and renown, neither wearied, disenchanted or used-up in 
literature or in politics, nor forced to write for bread after the fall 
of two dynasties, the rise and fall of a Republic and the uprearing 
of an Empire to which he was conscientiously opposed. Time, 
circumstances, and events are great innovators, great modifiers of 
opinion and points of view, and here in the case of Lamartine 
time and events have operated wonders. When M. Sainte Beuve 
wrote of the author of the Meditations in 1832, Lamartine was 
known as a poet and only as a poet. He had never come before 
the public as a writer of prose fiction, still less as a political and 
controversial writer—as a member of the Chamber—or as the 
head of a party or ofa Provisional Government. There was nothing 
then in the aspect or appearance of M. de Lamartine calculated to 
rouse the hatred or jealousy of rivals or opponents. It is not so 
now, and let it be above all remembered, the critic who re- 
views Lamartine is twenty-two years older, and has already past 
the time of illusions, having arrived at the mature age of fifty- 
three. In the character and talent of Lamartine there was, at the 
period the Portraits Contemporains were written, everything to 
attract and invite the sympathies of a generous nature. There 
was a magical richness of colouring, a quiet and meditative sensi- 
bility, harmony, delicacy, rhythm, a style formed on the model of 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, of Jean Jacques, and of Chateaubriand. 
There was, moreover, then a facility, an abundance, a freshness 

* Paris: Didier. 1846. 
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and newness in the tone and manner of Lamartine, which are 
wanting now. Let it be also said there was in the Meditations 
and the Harmonies a richness and a spontaneity which we seek for 
in vain in subsequent productions. We have as high a respect and 
regard for Lamartine as the most enthusiastic of his admirers ; 
but we are forced to admit that in the Confidences, in Raphael, 
in the Nouvelles Confidences, and in Genevieve there are passages 
upon passages which it were well for the fame of their author had 
never been written. There are souvenirs, remembrances, and 
thoughts which it were better to leave in ‘ dumb forgetfulness — 
there are pages in the history of the human heart and mind which 
ought never to be revealed under any circumstances. To divide 
one’s joys and sorrows—one's affections and antipathies—one’s 
household life, one’s matin and vesper employments and whole 
maniére @étre into episodes—or chapters—to make them into 
divisions marked out by brackets, numbers, or asterisks, and to re- 
veal these secret jottings down—these examinations of conscience 
to the gentlest of all gentle and indulgent publics, seems to our 
poor fancy an indiscreet and unwise, and, therefore, a misplaced 
confidence. 

Augustine, termed in the Roman Catholic Church a Saint Jean 
Jacques, an unmistakable sinner, and a man of whom we might say 
_ Many unpleasant things, notwithstanding all his genius and elo- 
quence, undoubtedly published Confessions. But anything to the 
contrary, notwithstanding, we think the practice exceptional and 
far better omitted. It is, no doubt, a very fine and noble thing, as 
M. Gustave Planche says, to desire to repossess one’s family pro- 
perty, and to discharge the mortgages and incumbrances that are 
eating into the very marrow of the estate —it is, questionless, 
natural for a man not to wish to cut down or to sell the beech 
and the oak under the shade of which he has ridden and coursed 
in youth, or, under which he has, mayhap, indulged in the reve- 
ries of a too believing boyhood. It is well to wish to continue 
the old tenants on the land in certain farms, and the old labourers, 
too, in certain cottages. But if these desirable things cannot be 
effected without revealing to the public every ardent word uttered in 
hot youth—every vow breathed by too eloquent lips—every sigh and 
tear shed in passion or in sorrow—then, for the interests of sound 
literature and sound morality too, it were better the family estate 
should go to the hammer and the equity of redemption to be lost 
and gone, than to have real and personal estate preserved at such 
a fearful cost of boundless confession. 

All these objections seemed at one time or other to have 
occurred to the mind of Lamartine himself, who is essentially and 
before all things a gentleman and a man of honour. But, never- 
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theless, les Confidences were printed, and published too. We do not 
deny that there are many beautiful and splendid passages in these 
volumes, as there are beautiful and splendid passages in every 
production put forth by this gifted man, but on the other hand 
there are revelations and disclosures made in these Conjfidences 
committing others as well as the poet, confidences that should have 
been for ever held sacred. The infancy of the poet, his early educa- 
tion, the development of his mind and heart are given with irresis- 
tible grace and truth. But other details are entered on neither in- 
teresting nor agreeable—details insipid, lachrymatory, out of 
place, and in a word displeasing and disagreeable to every right- 
minded man. There is infinitely too much of Lamartine’s own and 
of his mother's beauty, of his bluish-black eyes (des yeux d'un 
bleu noir), of his silken and curly hair, of his model figure, etc., 
etc. It is natural and laudable that a son should praise the 
beauty and mental endowments of his mother, but that he should 
enter into minute physical details concerning her beauty, sensi- 
bility, expression, seems somewhat inconsistent with our English, 
if not, indeed, also with old French notions. There should be, as 
M. Sainte Beuve remarks, a modesty in speaking of our parents, 
whether male or female. Racine hesitates even to speak of his 
father. 

‘ Virgile, qui d’ Homére appris & nous charmer, 

Boileau, Corneille, et toi que je n’ose nommer, 

Vos esprits n’étaient-ils qu’etincelles legéres.’ 


When, therefore, we find M. de Lamartine speaking of his 
mother as st imbibé de sensibilité qui ruisselait comme une 
caresse eternelle, our emotions are the very reverse of pleasurable. 

M. St. Beuve is as little enamoured with Raphael as with 
les Confidences, and yet Raphael, it is said, represents Lamartine 
himself, though he speaks of admirable beauté de son visage 
et Vexpression angélique de son regard. Believing this to 
be so, M. St. Beuve exclaims, ‘Je ne sais rien de moins 
antéressant quun homme qui se mire et qui sadonise, and 
there are few in England or America who will not echo this 
opinion. 

We have already expressed the objection that we feel to con- 
fessions on the part of an author. Confessions, if made at all, 
however, should be open, perfect, unreserved, and not one-sided. 
Now, every one knowing a little of the world, must feel that 
these expressions of Lamartine are not wholly ingenuous or 
distinguished by a perfect abandon and unreserve. On the con- 
trary, they are marked by reticences and reservations, by sup- 
pressions, transpositions, and travesties, as M. St. Beuve takes 
occasion to prove. Yet, withal, they contain here and there splendid 
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passages, fine and happy touches, exquisite word-painting, and 
most artistical arrangement and grouping. As much may be 
said, too, of the History of the Girondins. That is a most 
popular — possibly the most popular of all Lamartine’s pro- 
ductions; but is it a good book ?—is it, with all its beauties of 
style and expression, history? No; it is not history: but, as 
M. Planche truly says, an anecdotical biography of certain 
personages. It is a series of episodes beautifully written—the 
narrative artistically ranged and gorgeously grouped with a view 
to effect. There is not so much elaboration—such a struggling 
for effect in the Histoire de la Restauration, but the work has 
been carelessly and hastily put together. Whole passages and 
chapters have been re-written from the pages of Lubi’s and 
Vaulabelle, and their errors of the spelling of proper names and 
places have been adopted without examination, and therefore with- 
out correction. The hard necessity which compels Lamartine to 
work like a galley slave of letters is deeply to be mourned, but 
even this necessity is no justification of any man undertaking 
more than he can conscientiously accomplish. To pay his 
creditors and to discharge his estate Lamartine has, to use a 
common phrase, worked double tides, but in so doing, however 
noble the motive, he has injured his own fame. Yet this is the 
man thus working for his daily bread, as well as to redeem his 
property, whom a malignant slanderer in the English press (there 
is happily but one such man connected with journalism), this is 
the man who was pronounced a plunderer by a Derbyite organ. 
Had Lamartine plundered the Treasury in 1848, there would 
have been no need of his ruining his health and injuring his 
literary reputation in the years which have followed, to meet 
liabilities incurred long previously. 

We wish not to say much on the commentaries which Lamar- 
tine has recently appended to the Meditations and the Harmonies. 
Some of these are to the last degree trivial, and their introduction 
can. only be accounted for by the sordidness of some speculating 
publisher who has insisted on having so much manuscript for so 
much money.. 

M. St. Beuve intimates that Lamartine lends no willing ear to 
remonstrances of friends on topics such as these, exclaiming— 
‘Quimporte! qu'on dise tout ce qwon voudra j'ai pour moi les 
femmes et les jeunes gens.’ This is not an exact picture of the 
truth. The truth is, it is injudicious friends, and speculating 
publishers, who occasionally overbear the better judgment and 
feeling of the distinguished writer, and induce him to give to 
the public trifling personal details in which the world at large 
takes little concern. Be this, however, as it may, every man 
of independent mind, and every friend to genius, will be glad to 
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jearn that M. de Lamartine has, by incredible exertions, nearly 
freed himself from debt, and is now placed in a position in which 
he can dictate terms to publishers, instead of being dictated to 
by that fraternity. 

Though the subjects chosen by M. St. Beuve for his Causeries 
are as frequently medieval as modern, we prefer selecting for 
observation and comment, as far as in us les, men of the day. 
In writing of M. de Montalembert as an orator, M. St. Beuve 
renders this gifted speaker every justice. So long as there 
was a free public assembly in France, but more especially from 
June 1848, to December 1851, M. de Montalembert unquestion- 
ably made his power felt by every party in the state. Previously 
to 1848, he was identified with two or three great questions. He 
defended Poland, he attacked the university, he claimed an 
unlimited liberty of teaching for the clergy, regular and secular— 
for the parish priests and curates, as well as for the various 
religious orders. But from 1848, his sphere became enlarged, 
and, according to M. St. Beuve’s view, he ceased to be ‘ un 
orateur de parti pour se montrer un orateur tout a fait politique.’ 
There can be no doubt whatever that, as a debater, Montalem- 
bert rose with the occasion, and became as formidable in the 
Chamber as our own Lord Stanley (now Earl of Derby) was in 
the English Commons, from 1830 to 1844. In figure, person, 
tone of voice, style, and manner, Montalembert somewhat 
resembles the Lord Stanley of twenty years ago. There is the 
same fluency and force of language, the same wonderful lucidity 
and admirable distribution and arrangement of subject, unaccom- 
panied by the occasional recklessness and indiscretion of our own 
‘ Hotspur of debate.” Though M. de Montalembert is now only 
forty-four years old, yet he has been nearly a quarter of a 
century before the Parisian public. A singular circumstance 
placed him en evidence so long ago as 1831. He was then a 
disciple of the Abbé Lammenais (at that period an ultramontane 
Romish churchman) and a very active writer, under Lammenais, 
in the Avenir. It was in the Avenir that Montalembert made 
his début in loudly demanding, in the name of the charter, that 
liberty of teaching (liberty for the Roman Catholic Church) for 
which he has struggled ever since. With a view the better to 
contest this right, M. de Montalembert, with two friends—M. de 
Coux and the Abbé Lacordaire, opened a gratuitous school. 
The school had only been two days in existence when the Com- 
missary of Police appeared armed with authority to shut it up. 
The three ‘maitres d ecole,’ as they called themselves, were sum- 
moned ‘en police correctionnelle. This was the very thing M. 
de Montalembert desired, with a view to excite public attention, 
py provoking discussion. But before the question came on, 
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M. de Montalembert’s father died, and the young man became 
invested with the privileges of the peerage. Thus suddenly 
becoming peer of France, on the eve of the threatened abolition 
of the peerage, the young speaker first addressed the House of 
which he became a distinguished member, as an accused person, 
almost as soon as he had attained his majority—in fact, in his 
twenty-first year. His extreme youth, his grace, his ease of 
manner, the neatness and concision of his diction, produced a 
most favourable impression on his judges. He was condemned, 
as a matter of form, in a small fine, and four years afterwards 
appeared in that same Chamber to plead for that ‘ enseignement 
ecclésiastique, and, in addition, to urge and develope those 
absolutist theories which, uttered in any less mellifluous accents 
than his own, would have been received with disfayour or ‘ deri- 
sion. Many qualities, possibly, as M. St. Beuve says, some 
defects, are necessary to an orator, above all, when he starts forth 
so very young in his public career. He must be confident, self- 
assured, even to rashness. ‘I should belie my conviction,’ says 
the critic, ‘if M. de Montalembert had not this self-confidence in 
a high degree. With an affected humility for the holy see, never 
was there a young speaker who exercised with greater play and 
power, his high faculties, his ironical and disdainful humour, or 
who, under the guise of a profound religious conviction, was less 
considerate or forbearing towards an adversary. ‘The béte noir 
* of Montalembert, in the time of Louis Philippe, was the univer- 
* sity of France, and against this institution he marshalled and 
‘battallioned all the force, clerical and lay, of ultramontane 
* catholicism’—in other words, all the narrow Wisemanism and 
Cullenism of France. In this struggle M. de Montalembert 
continued till 1844, when he had attained the summit of his 
renown. From 1844, he was justly considered the second orator 
in France,—the first, undoubtedly, being the gifted Berryer. 
His discourse on the incorporation of Cracow, delivered on the 
21st January, 1847, was one of the most memorable ever pro- 
nounced in the Chamber of Peers. The eloquence was pic- 
turesque, and palpitating with life and feeling. Denouncing the 
iniquitous partition of Poland, and laying down the axiom that, 
sooner or later, injustice brings with it its own chastisement, 
Montalembert exclaimed, ‘La nation opprimée s’attache aux 
* flancs de la puissance opprimante comme une plaie vengeresse 
* immortelle.’ 

After the Revolution of 1848, M. de Montalembert was elected 
a member of the first assembly as a Représentant du Peuple as it 
was then called. By many it was supposed that this election into 
an ultra-popular assembly would put a complete extinguisher 
upon his talent. But on the contrary, Montalembert seemed to 
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grow in vigour and firmness, and, above all, in suppleness and 
dexterity. Nor did these latte: qualities exclude large and broad 
views, or that zeal and enthusiasm always incident to such ardent 
convictions. No man did better service than Montalembert in 
June, 1848, in speaking on the question of property in reference 
to the project of the decree for taking possession of the railways. 
Often and sorely was he interrupted in the course of this session, 
but he always fell on his feet, for, to use the words of M. St. 
Beuve, ‘il joint aux autres qualitiés de Uorateur celle de la 
riposte et de apropos.’ 

We are no admirers of the political or religious views of M. 
de Montalembert, but we must express our perfect concurrence in 
an opinion which he enunciated on the 19th October, ]849, in 
speaking of the affairsof Rome. ‘ The clear result of the anarchy 
of the last few years,’ said he, ‘ has not been the dethronement 
of a few kings, but the dethronement and destruction of liberty. 
Kings have reascended their thrones,’ he sadly said, ‘ but not so 
with liberty.’ M. de Montalembert speaks with perfect facility 
and self-possession. He is quite as much at his ease as a gentle- 
man talking to a circle of friends at an evening party. He ges- 
ticulates very little, but he possesses ‘ the arrow for the heart’ as 
Byron calls it, the sweet voice, clear, resonant, and silvery as a 
bell. A great French authority on oratory has said, ‘ On a 
toujours la voix de son esprit.. The mind of Montalembert is 
clear and piercing, and his voice is the index of his mind. But 
albeit a beautiful and a classical speaker, Montalembert is a bigot in 
opinion and an ultramontane advocate of the Papacy; and it is 
said, and we believe truly said, that he wants moral and political 
courage. 

As a writer, M. de Montalembert has published a history of 
Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, a personage with whom his wife's 
family (she is of the ancient and wealthy house of the Counts of 
Merode) is said to claim consanguinity. 

One hears little of late of M. Thiers, once so busy and bustling. 
But though the ex-minister is not much in the eyes or mouths of 
men, his history is read as eagerly as ever, and on the eighth 
and ninth volumes of that history M. St. Beuve makes some 
ingenious comments. Speaking of the first Bonaparte, he remarks 
that when the great captain first appeared in public life, society 
in travail demanded a saviour, and the public cry called on 
one of those rare and powerful organizations thoroughly compre- 
hending human nature. Napoleon, he truly says, was one of these 
men. But though he had a head and an arm sufficiently power- 
ful to rescue a nation on the brink of a precipice, and to place it. 
again, so to speak, on its feet, yet his temperament would not 
allow him to leave it in repose. His genius delighted in adven- 
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ture. He loved the emotion, the risk, and the game of war, the 
gaudia certaminis. Je ne sais, says M. de St. Beuve, ‘qu'on 
n'oserait jamais rien de grand si l'on ne risquait a un moment 
le tout pour le tout.’ Our critic does full justice to the wonderful 
clearness of M. Thiers, and truly, we believe, states that, in reference 
to the Spanish campaigns, the ex-minister has had access to docu- 
ments which have not been seen or examined by any other writer. 
In the chapter of his volume headed Baylen, M. Thiers draws a 
comparison between the French and the English soldier. It is 
scarcely to be expected that this comparison should be in every 
respect correct, yet, in the main, justice is rendered to the solid 
qualities of our troops. 

‘The English soldier,’ says M. Thiers, ‘well fed, well dressed, pro- 
ceeding slowly, because he is divested of personal ardour, is firm and 
invincible in certain positions in which the nature of the ground 
seconds his enduring character. But if you force him to march to 
attack and to conquer difficulties overcome only by vivacity, by bold- 
ness, by enthusiasm, he is at fault; he is steady and firm, but not en- 
terprising. As the French soldier, by his ardour, his energy, his 
promptitude, his adventurousness, was the predestined instrument of 
the genius of Napoleon, so the steady, but slow soldier of England, 
was made for the narrow’ (here M. Thiers is unjust) ‘but sagacious 
and resolute mind of Sir Arthur Wellesley.’ 


On this passage M. St. Beuve sensibly and curtly remarks, how 
much in the long run prudence and tenacity have the advantage 
over genius and power, and energies misused and abused. 

At a period when we are making war ourselves on a consider- 
able scale, and when the attention of the public is, above all things, 
concentred on the dress and accoutrements of our soldiers, it 
may not be unnecessary that the public-should know that, at the 
period of the winter campaign of Spain,the attention of Napoleon was 
chiefly directed to two things—to the shoes and cloaks of the army. 

In speaking of the memoirs of the campaigns of Egypt and 
Syria dictated by Napoleon, M. St. Beuve, in a subsequent por- 
tion of his first volume, makes some sensible remarks on the 
military style of Napoleon. 


‘His military style may be compared with the most perfect 
styles of antiquity on such subjects—with the pages of Xenophon and 
Cesar. But in the works of these two distinguished captains the tone 
of recital is more silky and subtle—at allevents, lighter and more elegant. 

‘The style of Napoleon is more blunt and abrupt and I would say 
drier, if from time to time traits of imagination did not shed a light 
on his composition. The thoughts which Pascal left behind him in 
the form of notes and meant for his eye alone, recal, by their despotic 
accent, to use the words of Voltaire, the character of those letters and 
dictated pieces of Napoleon.’ 
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M. St. Beuve consecrates some pages to the eminent preacher 
Lacordaire, headed ‘Le Pére Lacordaire, Orateur.. This remark- 
able priest who, for the last fourteen years, has created for himself 
a most distinguished place in the pulpit, is characterized by the 
boldness of his views—by great originality and occasionally great 
felicity of expression. ‘I had the honour long ago to know 
intimately,’ says M. St. Beuve, ‘the Abbé Lacordaire, and I 
have never seen or heard him since without being moved by his 
words and accents.’ There are some curious circumstances in the 
history of Lacordaire. He is the son of a doctor, and was born, 
in 1802,at the village of Recy-sur-Ource, five leagues from Chatil- 
lon-sur-Seine. He studied from 1810 to 1819, at the Lycée of 
Dijon, in which city he afterwards became a law student. His 
provincial course of law finished, he became a Stagiare in Paris 
about 1822, and soon after commenced to plead with consider- 
able success. 

But pleading did not satisfy the craving of his mind, and he 
desired something better. Exclaiming with Réné, ‘ Je suis ras- 
sassié de tout sans avoir rien connu, he renounced the bar in 
1824 andentered at St. Sulpice. In 1830 and 1831 we find him 
engaged with Lammenais and the young Montalembert in the 
Avenir. In the latter year, when the question raised by this jour- 
nal was before the Chamber of Peers, it was Lacordaire who re- 
plied in a vigorous but impromptu speech to the remarks of the 
Attorney-General Persil. It was in the ‘ Conférences’ which he 
preached at the College Stanislas, in 1834, three years afterwards, 
that Lacordaire first became known as a preacher. A little while 
afterwards the pulpit of Notre Dame was opened to him by the 
Archbishop of Paris. At this cathedral he continued his ser- 
mons for two years, exercising considerable influence over the 
students of the capital, when suddenly and at once he left for 
Rome with a view to assume the habit of a Dominican. 

That habit he has worn in France since 1841, and, wonderful 
to say, without any diminution of his popularity. Sermons in 
the Roman Catholic Church, and more especially in France, are so 
different in tone and spirit from anything we are accustomed to 
in these countries, that we had rather be excused from saying 
anything in reference to Lacordaire’s discourses even as mere 
literary works. The oraison funébre, in which the peére is sup- 
posed to excel, is generally a pompous, turgid, and tawdry pane- 
gyric, in which simplicity and good taste are too often set at 
naught. True, there are exceptions in some of the oraisons funébres 
of Bossuet and Fléchier. But the great mass of these Hloges 
are obnoxious to the remarks which we make. 


‘ Lacordaire (says M. St. Beuve) pronounced three funeral orations. 
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That of O’Connell, that of the Bishop of Nancy (Forbin Janson), and 
that of General Druot. The oration on O’Connell pleases me little. 
It is not free from the declamation common to these times. Each age 
has its idolatries—the idolatry of the age of Louis XIV. was royalty— 
that of ours is popularity. The sacred orator has too much respected 
popularity in the person of the great agitator, who, when living, spared 
neither mendacity nor invective to arrive at his ends. The second oration, 
that on M. Janson, the bishop, is simple and true; and the third is a 
chef-d euvre among modern productions. It may be read after the orai- 
sons funébres of Condé and Turenne. If Bossuet still remains great 
and incomparable, how much preferable appears this work of Lacordaire 
to any of the productions of Fléchier.’ 

The Revolution of February, 1848, opened the doors of the 
National Assembly to Lacordaire. But after the invasion of the 
Assembly, on the 15th May, he resigned, and has since confined 
himself to preaching in the Church of the Carmes. 

There are some remarkable and valuable observations of St. 
Beuve in criticising the Discours sur Histoire de la Révolution 
d Angleterre by M. Guizot. It must, as the critic says, be 
acknowledged to the honour of M. Guizot, and that is one of the 
causes of his personal importance, that literature as well as his- 
tory have never been for him more than a means, more than an 
mstrument of action, of teaching and of influence. M. Guizot 
early adopted certain ideas and systems, and by all ways and 
means, by the pen, by word of mouth, in the professor's chair, in 
the Chamber, in power as well as out of power, he has left 
nothing undone to naturalize those ideas and to cause them to 
prevail in France. Thus it was after the Revolution of 1848. 
Fallen suddenly from power, he again raised his flag under the 
form of history; and as an historical writer, disquisitionist, and 
critic, he has more artfully and successfully combated the exist- 
ing system than any one of its numerous opponents. Guizot 
has, perhaps, laboured more than any Frenchman of his time. 
He has written more than any of his contemporaries, and he is, 
besides, one of those men whose instruction is the most varied and 
vast—who is acquainted more than most men with languages an- 
cient and modern, and yet he is not a littérateur properly so 

called. Both Guizot and Thiers are political men who com- 
menced their career as writers; they have passed through the 
wicket of literature to other employments, and have again recurred 
to literature in the hour of need, butneither of them, and least of all 
M. Guizot, belongs to the class of men of letters whom Napoleon 
called ‘coquettes.’ Literature has never been his end but only 
his means. 

We agree with M. St. Beuve in thinking that Guizot is not a 
painter in history. Even when he narrates, as in his Life of 
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Washington, as St. Beuve remarks, it is a certain abstract beauty 
of which he gives you the idea. His power of expression is 
strong and ingenious, but he is not picturesque. Sometimes he 
can use the graver, says our critic, but never the pencil. 

As a professor Guizot spoke well, but yet without any extraor- 
dinary bursts. There was neatness, perfect lucidity of exposi- 
tion, frequent repetitions of abstract terms, but little elegance of 
style, and little warmth of feeling. But on the parliamentary 
stage it was different. Here Guizot had the warmth incident to 
his ambition. On this scene, as our critic truly remarks, he felt 
himself at home and at ease, and he grew great with the occasion. 
From 1837, as St. Beuve says (he might go further back, even 
to 1834 and 1835, and say that from that epoch), Guizot had 
revealed his great parliamentary talent. There was about him a 
wonderful faculty of exposition, an air of authority, and a mar- 
vellous serenity, considering how the storm raged and the 
lightning flashed around him. His faculty of speaking on these 
occasions was not merely a high gift, but a great power, and he 
often laid the parliamentary tempest. But as is shrewdly remarked 
by the author before us, there were two atmospheres—an atmo- 
sphere within and without the Chamber; and the atmosphere 
without was more charged with the electric fire of discontent than 
the atmosphere within. Hence the explosion of February, 1848. 

A very few days after M. St. Beuve had reviewed Guizot’s Dis- 
cours sur la Révolution d Angleterre, he treated on M. de Feletz 
and literary criticism. Of M. de Feletz, a principal writer in the 
Débats, some account was given in the sixth number of the 
British Quarterly Review.* Since that article was written, M. de 
Feletz has passed to the quiet to which we are all passing. This 
amiable, accomplished, and clever old man, who, under a polite 
and polished exterior, the utmost urbanity, and the most pleasing 
and gracious manners, concealed a benevolent heart, expired at 
Paris, on the 11th February, 1850, in his eighty-third year. 
Since his death two able pens have done this remarkable man 
justice; the one M. Villemain, in his Sowvenirs littéraires, the 
other M. St. Beuve. It is a theory of M. St. Beuve, and itisa 
theory not without plausibility, that when a strong or powerful 
man appears after an epoch of social and political revolution, 
setting public affairs in order, and putting everything to rights, 
that literature and criticism lend him a helping hand. Thus, 
under Henry IV., and after the league, there was Malherbe; 
under Louis XIV., Boileau; and, in 1800, after the Directory, 
and under the First Consul, men of the stamp of Malherbe and 


* Vide British Quarterly Review for May, 1846, p. 481, article ‘ Journalism in 
France. 
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Boileau, the writers in the Débats, persons of mind and sense, 
judicious, clever, and learned. In 1801, the Débats counted 
amongst its writers, Geoffroy, Dussault, Feletz, Delalot, St. 
Victor. There are appreciations of these writers from the mouth 
of Feletz which M. St. Beuve records, and which we regret we 
cannot extract. It were impossible, however, to exclude the fol- 
lowing kit-cat sketch of Feletz himself:— 


‘M. de Feletz, who so well appreciated Hoffman, resembled him in 
some things, but in others was a person sui generis. A man of the 
world, safe, social, and companionable, he never considered the calls of 
society as an obstacle to his peculiar talent or to the preparation of 
the staple of his labour. Society, indeed, with him, was rather a 
help and an inspiration than a hindrance. When I use the term 
labour the word is improper; for De Feletz, in writing, only conversed 
and whiled away the time. Born in Perigord, of a noble family, after 
excellent studies at Ste. Barbe, at which college he professed, during 
some years, philosophy and theology, he passed through the Revolu- 
tion with constancy and dignity, undergoing all the persecutions that 
honour a victim. In 1801, still young, he found himself ready and 
ripe for letters and la société renaissante. He lived in, and was sought 
by, the best company. His mornings were devoted to the reading of 
the authors then in a course of reprinting—to La Bruyére, to Mon- 
tesquieu, to Hamilton, and to Abbé Prévost. He wrote in an easy 
tone that which would suggest itself to an ‘esprit juste et fin’ ata 
first reading. The subjects which best suited his tastes, and in which 
he succeeded best, were those which had relation to the eighteenth 
century. Upon the letters of Madame du Deffand, Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse, upon the memoirs of Madame d’Epinay, and the Abbé 
Galiani, he has written pages which may be read with pleasure. He 
has, above all, judged excellently well Madame du Deffand, /’aveugle 
clairvoyante as she was called.’ ; 


In a fortnight after he had so well criticised de Feletz, M. St. 
Beuve discoursed to the Parisian public on the letters of the 
Marquise du Deffand. Most well-informed persons know the history 
of Madame du Deffand and wewill not repeat it here. Married toa 
man whose only recommendation was his birth, she left him in dis- 
gust. In her early days she was certainly no model of virtue. 
‘ Elle fut la maitresse du Régent (says M. de St. Beuve) et de 
bien d'autres.’ But be this as it may, however, towards 1740 her 
salon had become the centre of the very best company. She was 
allied with everything that was illustrious in the great world and 
in the world of letters. A friend of Voltaire, she was also a 
friend of Montesquieu and D’Alembert. The distinctive charac- 
ter of her talent was to seize on the truth without illusion of any 
kind, whether in reference to persons or to things. 

Some twenty years afterwards, in hersixty-eighth year, this clever 
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lady was afflicted with blindness. She then inhabited an apart- 
ment in the Convent of St. Joseph, Rue St. Dominique. She 
lived in the great world as though she were not afflicted 
with the saddest infirmity, forgetting this infirmity as far as she 
could, and causing it to be forgotten by others by force of her 
address and agreeableness. Rising late and turning night into day, 
giving suppers at her own apartment or supping out, she had for 
familiar friends the President Hénault, Pont de Veyle, the 
Choiseuls, the Marechales de Luxembourg and de Mirepoix and 
others too numerous to mention. This was about 1765. In the 
autumn of that year there arrived in Paris an Englishman most 
distinguished by his cleverness and wit. This was Horace 
Walpole, and with that name is bound up the great literary 
and most romanesque event of Madame du Deffand’s life. The 
kind old lady was instantly smitten with the bold, lively, in- 
genuous, and vivid character of Walpole, so unlike anything she 
had encountered for half a century. She found in our country- 
man all the qualities she admired, and this a lady qui n'avait 
jamais aimé d'amour—this lady whose feelings were caprices 
without a touch of romence—who in the matter of friendships, 
even, had only three serious ones in her life, two of which were 
with women and in one of which she was deceived—this satirical 
and mocking lady suddenly became tender, excited as well as 
pleased, with an active and passive solicitude for Horace, in a 
word with a grande passion which set her beside herself. 
Blind, and at sixty-eight years of age, she found a void in her 
heart until the vacant place was filled by an Englishman who was 
young enough to be her son, for he had not yet. attained his 
fiftieth year—an Englishman sought after and mixing in the 
youngest, the best, and the most fashionable society of the day. 

The correspondence of Horace Walpole with Madame du 
Deffand is one of the most interesting books in the French lan- 
guage. The capricious and fantastical owner of Strawberry 
Hill writing of Madame du Deffand, in 1769, says— 


‘At seventy-three she has the same liveliness and fire as at twenty- 
three. She makes couplets, sings them, and remembers everything, and 
enjoys everything. As lively in her impressions as Madame de Sevigné 
(what praise, remarks Saint Beuve, in the mouth of Walpole), she has 
none of her prejudices, but a more universal taste. With the frailest 
of bodies her vital energies enable her to lead a life which would very 
soon kill me if I lived here. If, for instance, we return at one in the 
morning from supping in the country, she proposes to you to take a 
turn on the boulevards, or at the fair, because it is too early to go to bed.’ 


There are no letters that throw a more curious light on the his- 
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tory of Louis XV. and the earlier years of Louis XVI.’s reign 
than those of Madame du Deffand. 

It is truly remarked by M. Gustave Planche, the title of whose 
volumes we have placed at the head of this article, that the judg- 
ments of M. St. Beuve have changed in reference to some of the 
persons whom he criticises, and in no instance more so than in 
the case of M. Chateaubriand. This is unquestionably so, but it 
should be remembered that when M. St. Beuve spoke of the Mémoires 
d Outre-Tombe, in 1884, twenty years ago, he had only heard cer- 
tain portions of them read at the house of Madame Récamier at 
Abbaye-aux-Bois, and that since then the whole work has been 
published to the world in all the permanence of print. The critic 
has since become older and wiser. He judges the eight volumes 
in his study alone without the illusions of waxlights and flowers 
and the presence of the créme de la créme of that society which 
used to cluster round the beautiful Madame Récamier. 

The fact really is that these memoirs of Chateaubriand have 
not had the vogue that was expected. They were so much talked 
of before the publication, and so much pufferyfwas used concern- 
ing them, that the public was disappointed. Add to this that 
the volumes appeared about the period of the Revolution of 1848, 
and were continued through 1849, when the productions of 
younger candidates for literary favour, such as Les Confidences of 
Lamartine were in the market. Admitting the talent, grace, and 
eloquence with which the volumes are written, the world has 
generally felt that there is in them a pervading personality and 
egotism, a vanity and self-glorification which appear insepar- 
able from the nature of Chateaubriand. Side by side with noble 
touches—with passages of magical grace, suavity, and pathos, 
there are wretched puerilities and exhibitions of the most con- 
temptible vanity and the most tawdry taste. In style, like almost 
all the great masters, Chateaubriand has many manners, but it 
seems to be on all hands agreed that his best literary manner was 
from 1809 to 1811, the epoch of Les Martyres and L’Itinéraire. 

Another reason why the Mémoires d'Outre-Tombe are un- 
popular is, that the writer treats somewhat mercilessly his con- 
temporaries, whilst the fine and the noble part is always reserved 
for Chateaubriand himself. 

Men of letters are scarcely better dealt with than political men 
in the memoirs: in fact the personality aud egotism of Chateau- 
briand were all-absorbing. Aut Cesar aut nullus is his motto 
under every form of Government. He says, quite roundly speaking 

of himself, la Légitimité ow la République; Premier Ministre 
dans l'une ou bien dictateur dans l autre. 

It should also be observed, notwithstanding all his fine phrases 
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about democracy, liberty, etc., that Chateaubriand is ever an aris- 
tocrat at heart. He has a peculiar pleasure and pride in unfold- 
ing his pedigree and muniments of ancient title, and in telling us 
that his father and brother believed they were younger branches 
of the Dukes of Brittany. As emigrant, as royalist, as writer, 
as debater, as ambassador, you have always before you the unmis- 
takable egotist who commences every other sentence with the 
personal pronoun I. 

The memoirs, to use the words of George Sand in a familiar 
letter to a friend, are full ‘de grandes poses et de draperies. In 
the depths of his humility and assumed modesty you can see that 
Chateaubriand is proud at heart. Independently of this he is 
full of inconsistencies, political and moral. In the very next 
pages to these in which he chaunts an Jo triumphe for that inva- 
sion of Spain in 1823, which he calls his Spanish war, he boasts 
of being and would pass himself off as the most liberal minister 
of the Restoration. Like almost all Frenchmen, young and old, 
Chateaubriand speaks in his memoirs of his various flames, but 
in these recitals there is a double fatuity—the fatuity of being 
still considered dans sa premiére jeunesse, and also the other 
folly of being adored and worshipped by the sex on account of 
his literary renown. There may be a little cynicism, but there 
is a good deal of truth in the remark of M. St. Beuve, that it 
was not the affection of this or that object that Chateaubriand 
sought, it was the souvenir—the dream—the worship of his 
cherished youth which had long passed away, but which, like 
many old fools, he believed to be eternal. 

Chateaubriand tells us little of his inner life in these eight 
volumes of Mémoires d'Outre-Tombe. But when in Paris that 
mode of life was well enough known to all men who lived some- 
what in the world. The day of M. de Chateaubriand was divided 
into a regular series of stations, to use a word taken from the 
Roman Catholic Church. So long as he could move about with 
cane in hand, a flower in his button-hole, and the ruffles of his shirt 
artistically disposed, he passed from one to two o'clock in such 
a house—from two to three in such another, from three to four 
such another, till the moment arrived that he made a kind of 
official representation and parade in the open air. In the evening 
he never went out, dedicating that portion of the day to Madame 
de Chauteaubriand, who made him dine with old Royalists, with 
preachers, bishops, and archbishops. 

The judgment which M. St. Beuve passes on Chateaubriand 
as a political man is severe, but it is merited. The man who in 
early life writing of Chamfort remarked, ‘Je me suis toujours 
etonné quun homme qui avait tant de connaissance des hommes 
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eat pu épouser si chaudement une cause quelconque,’ could not 
have entertained any very fixed principles. This sentiment 
written at an early age, gives the measure of Chateaubriand’s 
convictions. In 1800 he re-entered France as a returned emigrant, 
and frankly rallied to the Consulate. In the preface to the first 
edition of the Génie du Christianisme, in a passage afterwards 
suppressed, Bonaparte is compared to Cyrus. Yet this was the 
man who waged war to the knife against that same Bonaparte 
in his famous pamphlet de Bonaparte et des Bourbons, pub- 
lished in 1814. From the day he embraced the Restoration, he 
had nothing but hatred and obloquy to bestow on the fallen 
government. Nor was his conduct under the Restoration con- 
sistent. His political life from 1814 may be divided into three 
epochs—the period of pure Royalism, extending from the 30th 
of March, 1814, to the 6th of June, 1824—the Liberal period 
from the 6th of June, 1824, the day of his dismissal, down to 
the fall of the Restoration—and thirdly, the period of Royalism 
and of Republicanism after July, 1830, when Chateaubriand salved 
over his conscience in saying to the Duchess of Berni, ‘ Votre fils 
est mon roi, simultaneously giving one hand to Carrel and 
the other to De Beranger, with a view to conciliate the future 
Republic. To explain these contradictions, as M. St. Beuve 
suggests, one must have recourse to the literary and political 
character of M. de Chateaubriand, which was the essential and 
fundamental portion of his nature. 

Above all things Chateaubriand loved popularity; it was his 
idol as much as literary renown, and both passions combined, the 
love of popularity and the desire for literary renown, constantly 
compromised his character as a political man. M. de Villéle, a 
sagacious and most able and practical man, said of him, ‘ On ne 
peut gouverner avec lui ni sans lui.’ M. St. Beuve justly blames 
Chateaubriand for many of the revelations made in his memoirs 
touching living men. This he attributes to the combination of 
the literary and political character found in the same man. The 
observation is, we think, unjust to literary men. It is to the 
vanity of Chateaubriand that this error is to be traced, and not 
to the accident of his being a man of letters. M. St. Beuve 
contrasts the reserve, prudence, and caution of Sir Robert Peel in 
reference to the publishing of his posthumous memoirs, with the 
indiscretion of Chateaubriand. There can be no doubt that Sir 
Robert was all his life a cautious and prudent man, qualities 
seldom found allied with a genius like that of Chateaubriand. 

It has been observed, that the necessity of writing on every 
Monday on a critical sub;ect has occasionally taxed the ingenuity 
of M. St. Beuve, more especially when there was a dearth of new 
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books. This may have been so, and probably it was one of the 
reasons why our critic dedicates an article to the Duke de Broglie. 
Not that there is any reason why the duke should not be 
sketched and spoken of, for he is not only a learned man, a man 
of letters, an author, a politician, and a statesman, but one of the 
most universally respected characters in all France. Royer- 
Collard, a man highly respected himself, used in his latter days 
to say, that there was nothing so rare in France as a respected 
man; yet, if he returned to this earth now, he would perceive, 
after two Revolutions, which he did not live to witness, that 
the Duke de Broglie is as much respected as he would have 
been in the best days of French history. 

Victor Duke de Broglie is now in his seventieth year. He 
descends from a warlike race, some of whom distinguished 
themselves in diplomacy, and some in the church; but there 
was not, till he appeared himself, a writer or a thinker among 
them. 

The father of the pyesent Duke de Broglie was a member of 
the Constituent Assembly, and he went with the first Revolution 
so long as it remained within the limits of the constitution. 
There is this curious about his history, that, whilst his own 
father, the marshal (the grandfather of the present duke) com- 
manded the troops collected around Versailles with a view to 
intimidate the Assembly, his son was of the constitutional 
party in that very Assembly. He refused to emigrate after the 
10th August, and died on the scaffold at the early age of thirty- 
four. Before he was executed he caused his son, the present 
duke, then only eight years old, to be brought to him, and 
recommended him never to abandon the cause of liberty. The 
duke has followed the paternal advice. The boy was brought up 
by his mother who afterwards married M. d’'Argenson, known 
under the Restoration for his extreme liberalism. He had, when 
young, a private tutor, and followed the course of the central 
schools. But, like all sensible men, the Duke chiefly educated 
himself by the discipline of labour and reflection. 

He has been all his life a reading, a reflective, and a laborious 
man. Every morning of his life, as well now in his seventieth 
year as when he was younger, he sets himself down in his study 
to read, to write, or to reflect on some subject or subjects which 
he has in hand. It is not wonderful that a personage with such 
remarkable aptitude for labour and so good a memory, is enabled 
to enjoy the literature of the principal nations of Europe in the 
original languages. The Duke de Broglie reads English, 
German, Italian, and Spanish, with equal facility. Though he 
served the empire in a civil capacity, he never was deceived or 
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dazzled by it, or believed that such a form of government 
contained within itself the seeds of stability. In 1809, he 


entered as auditor into the council of state, and became 
intendant and administrator in Hungary, Croatia, and the 
Tilyrian provinces. He subsequently passed some time in Spain 
as secretary-general of the French administration. In 1812, 
he was attached to the embassy to Warsaw, next to the Viennese 
embassy, and he accompanied the Count Louis de Narbonne 
to the Congress of Prague. In the interview which the young 
De Broglie had with Napoleon, it would appear that the defects 
of that extraordinary man made a greater impression on him 
than his remarkable qualities. In 1816, the duke married the 
daughter of Madame de Staél. He had the misfortune to lose 
this estimable woman in the year 1838. 

As a politician M. de Broglie is truly described by M. St. 
Beuve as libéral d instinct et aw fond. No doubt events, and, 
above all, the events of the last six years, have considerably 
modified M. de Broglie’s opinions; but it ought to be remembered 


that before the Revolution of 1830, and under the elder branch, 
the Duke struggled and laboured for every opinion prized 


by constitutional Englishmen. His earliest speeches and opinions 
identified him with the gauche. On all questions of individual 
liberty and the liberty of the press, he was uniformly on the right 
side. He brought to the consideration of these questions an 
intimate knowledge of the subject—a familiar acquaintance with 
history, and the large views of a statesman. His studies have 


ranged over a multitude of topics, and he is one of those men 


who love to trace principles to their source. In the tone of his 


-mind and the character of his influence the Duke de Broglie 


somewhat resembles our own Marquis of Lansdowne. There is 
something eminently judicial and dignified in his bearing. There 
is nothing of vehemence, of passion, or of personality in his oratory. 
He enlightens and instructs rather than inflames his auditory, 
and appeals rather to their understanding than to their feelings. 
He has written a good deal in La Revue Frangaise, and has 
ever taken a zealous interest in the slavery question. He was 
named Commissary of the French Government to arrange with 
Dr. Lushington the question of the final extinction of slavery, 
and for the last six months of the reign of Louis Philippe he 
worthily represented that monarch at our own court. Under the 
Provisional Government the duke accepted no functions, and he 
was not a member of the Constituent Assembly. But he was 
elected to the Legislative Assembly, in which he exercised con- 
siderable influence though he never spoke. Since the 2nd of 
December, 1851, M. de Broglie has temporarily withdrawn from 
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public life, awaiting with a firm hope the period when, on the 
restoration of Constitutional Government, he may creditably take 
a part in the management of public affairs. 

There is no living writer—perhaps there never was at any time 
in France—a writer who more embodied in his works the senti- 
ments, feelings, prejudices, and passions, of his countrymen than 
De Béranger. This is one of the reasons of his almost miraculous 
popularity. The pieces of this wonderful chansonnier, as he 
calls himself, are as much relished in the chdteaw as in the 
chaumiére, in the ladies’ boudoir as in the ‘grenier ox Von est 
st bien a vingt ans. M. St. Beuve has written two criticisms on 
De Béranger—one in 1835, in the Portraits Contemporains, and 
the other in 1850, which is now before us. The critic does not 
deny that they somewhat differ, but he asks candidly and fairly 
whether one is not to correct and modify one’s impressions and 
judgment by age and by experience. Assuredly that is a 
privilege which no one will deny M. de St. Beuve. He has 
exercised such a privilege judiciously in the case of Chateau- 
briand and Lamartine. But these eminent men published works 
unworthy of their former fame between 1830 and 1850, whereas 
De Béranger has written nothing since M. St. Beuve first criticised 
him in 1835. As De Béranger was in 1835, so he was in 1850, 
so that there was certainly less justification for the critical 
remarks on the great chansonnier than in reference to the two 
other eminent Frenchmen. Far are we from saying that De 
Béranger is faultless. There are inequalities and feebleness in 
certain of his pieces. Some of them are distinguished, to use 
the epithet of a learned academician, by sécheresse, and others of 
them by obscurity. But on the whole his strains are eminently 
national and popular; they are distinguished by alternate tender- 
ness, pathos, and fire,—by an ardent love of liberty and inde- 
pendence, and a hatred of tyranny and oppression. There is not 
a Frenchman who has fought the battles of France in any 
country in Europe or out of it, who does not feel his blood tingle, 
and his spirit and soul and heart rise within him as he reads 
La Vivandiere, Le Cing Mai, L’ Aveugle de Bagnolet, L'Exilé, 
Le Retour dans la Patrie, and other songs, in which De Béranger 
makes allusion to the military glory of his country. When it is 
considered that this gifted being never drank of the milk of 
the schools, and made himself what he is—the glory of France, 
and the wonder of men in so many nations, his genius will ap- 
pear the more remarkable. 

The history of De Béranger is a curious one, and we may be 
pardoned, notwithstanding the limited space within which we are 
confined, for entering a little into detail. Like Moliére and 
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others of the greatest geniuses of France, he was born, seventy- 
four years ago, in Paris, in the house of his father and old grand- 
father, an honest tailor, of the Rue Montorgueil. The abode in 
which he was cradled and first saw the light no longer exists, for 
it was one of those houses recently thrown down to make place 
for the Marché aux Huitres. Till the boy was nine years of age 
he remained with his father and grandfather, and led the life of a 
veritable gamin de Paris. After the taking of the Bastille, an 
event which he celebrated in song forty years afterwards, in the 
prison of Ste. Pélagie or La Force, De Béranger was sent from 
Paris to Peronne to the care of an aunt, a sister of his father, who 
kept a small inn in the faubourg of the town. This good woman 
had somewhat to do with the development of his faculties, for 
she put in the boy’s hands a few books purchased at random, 
among which were a Telemachus and some odd volumes of Racine 
and Voltaire. In his fourteenth year he was placed as an appren- 
tice with a printer of Peronne, and there, working at, case, studied 
the structure and harmony of his native language, of which he 
ultimately became so consummate a master. At seventeen years 
old the young man returned to his father's house at Paris. He 
had not been more than a month in the capital when some vague 
idea of authorship took possession of his mind. He first sketched 
a species of satirical comedy, in which effeminate men and mascu- 
line women were ridiculed; and anon tried his hand at an epic 
poem, called Clovis, an unfruitful product, on which he spent 
much time and labour. All this while the young man felt the 
extreme of penury, and was hard put to it for a subsistence. He 
had serious thoughts of turning his steps towards Egypt, whither 
a young general, the favourite of fortune, had wended his way; 
but he was dissuaded from this project by a member of the expedi- 
tion who had returned to France. Meanwhile, the young author 
had forwarded some of his verses to Lucien Bonaparte, who at 
once authorized the modest chansonnier to receive for his own 
account the pension to which the generous donor was entitled 
from the Institute. This was a helpful aid in a pinching crisis. 
Nor did the good offices and works of Lucien cease with this 
generous act. He put De Béranger into communication with 
Landon, who employed him on the Annales du Musée, of which 
De Béranger contributed five volumes. He also recommended 
him to Arnault, who employed the humble young man as copying 
and forwarding clerk at the Secrétariat de (Université. In this 
position De Béranger remained full twelve years scribbling with 
government pens and government ink on government paper, La 
Gaudriole, F'retillon, Le Roi d@Yvetot, &c. At the end of this 
period he stood next to or on a level with Désaugiers. But the 
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success of Les Gueux and Les Infidelités de Lisette raised him to 
the very highest rank: He was received at the Caveau with open 
arms as the first lyrist of France. After the appearance of Le 
Dieu des Bonnes Gens, the famous Etienne* of the Constitutionnel 
gave a dinner in his honour, to which some of the ablest men 
were invited; and the host and his company hailed him as the 
man who had raised the chanson into the dignity of the ode. 
The first complete collection of the chansons was made and pub- 
lished in 1821. There now wanted but prosecution and punish- 
ment, the admirers of Béranger would say—and they are millions 
—but persecution and martyrdom to make the song-writer the 
greatest and most popular man in France. He obtained prosecu- 
tion and persecution. Though most ably defended by Dupin in 
1821, he was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. The 
edition of 1825 escaped the vigilance of the law officers of the 
crown. But the edition of 1828 procured for its author a sen- 
tence of nine months’ imprisonment. These nine months were 
months of ovation and triumph for De Béranger. Notwithstand- 
ing the requisitories of partisan attorney-generals, and the fulmi- 
nations of passionate, partial, and reactionary judges, all Paris— 
all France went to visit the captive poet. The beauty, the 
bravery, the eloquence, the grace, the wisdom, the wit, and the 
enthusiastic youth of the capital and provinces, day after 
day, jostled and disputed for the honour of placing crowns of 
flowers on his head, or of laying at the feet of the chansonnier 
every species of creature comforts. Grapes and pines of the finest 
flavour—wines of the rarest vintages—vegetables of the earliest 
season—and all that earth and sea affords of delicacies, were 
poured on De Béranger in almost pitiless profusion. Books in 
the richest bindings, engravings of the best masters, were lavished 
on him. Never was the truth of the lines, 


‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage,’ 


more fully verified. Each and every day he had a levy of visitors. 
His imprisonment augmented fiftyfold his popularity, already 
very great, and redoubled his ardour and boldness in the good 
cause. He married all the finest souvenirs of the first half cen- 
tury of his existence to immortal verse; derided, sneered down, 
and exposed the faults and crimes of the government, and 
defended human liberty and humanity itself, with a poetic and 
religious zeal, the result of profound conviction and of an honest, 
fervid nature. Sometimes his strains were full of pathos and sad- 


* For an account of Etienne see British Quarterly Review, No. VI. Article, 
‘ Journalism in France.’ 
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ness, sometimes gay and mocking, sometimes sparkling and lively 
as a glass of Ai mousseux. But whether gay or grave, whether 
lively or tender, De Béranger always touched the inmost fibre of 
the national heart of France. De Béranger possesses the bon- 
hommie of Montaigne and La Fontaine. Like these great and 
eminently French authors, he sometimes throws his own indivi- 
duality before his reader; but the personal pronoun, in his case, 
is never unpleasing, for you feel that it is not introduced from 
egregious vanity, as in the case of Chateaubriand. 

De Béranger hailed with joy the revolution of 1830, and cele- 
brated its results, here and there, in half-a-dozen strophes which 
live in the memories of Frenchmen in every quarter of the globe. 
In 1833 he gave to the public a new collection of songs, generally 
of a more grave and serious character than the two first volumes. 
Since 1833 or 1834 he has published nothing, we believe, but 
a song written for Chateaubriand, at the request of the ex-minister. 
Our readers are aware that De Béranger is not of the Academy, 
though he might easily have obtained his election, had he made 
the least effort, or expressed the least desire to be one of the 
forty. But, independent in mind, and a philosopher in the best 
sense of the word, the poet desires no other title than that of 
simple chansonnier. 

No man in France did more than De Béranger to bring about 
the republic. Universal suffrage requited him by sending him 
unasked to the National Assembly. But the poet sought to 
decline the honour, and implored the Assembly to accept his 
resignation. ‘ The burden is too heavy,’ said he ‘ for my failing 
strength.’ The tender of his resignation was solemnly and unani- 
mously rejected. The poet, however, was not to be baulked. 
He solemnly declared to his friends, and gave under his hand, 
that he wouid not continue to sit, and the Assembly opposed no 
further obstacle to his retirement. On the occasion of his taking 
his seat, he was received with acclamations and cheers. When it 
was known that he was resolved to retire, the announcement was 
received with manifestations of regret. At the period of his 
resignation the poet lived at Passy. He has since transported 
his household gods to the Rue d’Enfer, in a remote quarter of 
Paris, not far from the Luxembourg. 

The relations in later years of Béranger with Chateaubriand, 
with Lamennais, and with Lamartine, are alluded to by M. St. 
Beuve. It must be said, that these eminent men sought the poet 
and songwriter, and that the simple chansonnier did not make 
the first advances. Of the three, the most eager to cultivate De 
Béranger was Chateaubriand. Béranger, says St. Beuve, equals 
any one of these eminent men by the richness of his conversa-. 
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tion and by the fertility of his ideas, and he surpasses them ‘par 
Vinsinuation et Vadresse du détail.’ 

Béranger is familiarly described, in a letter of 1846, by a friend 
who went to visit him, as walking after dinner alone in a small 
square garden, large as a man’s hand, without spectacles on his 
pimpled face, young in mind, lively, agreeable—nay, charming, 
notwithstanding his sixty-six years, now arrived, by efflux of time, 
at seventy-four. 

Then, as now, De Béranger wished to play the part of adviser 
to all his friends. He advised Chateaubriand concerning his 
memoirs; Lamartine, concerning his health, prescribing for him 
bark; and Lamennais, concerning a legacy which he advised the 
Abbé to renounce. Béranger, says the writer of the letter, in 
conclusion, would be perfect if it were not for one pretension— 
the pretension of wishing to pass as the only sage and philoso- 
pher of his time. M. St. Beuve considers him as one of the greatest, 
but not the greatest poet of our age. He places him in the 
second group, with Burns, Horace, and La Fontaine. Are these 
last, however, in the second group? We think not; and there 
we are at issue with M. St. Beuve. Burns, Horace, and La 
Fontaine, says St. Beuve, were never the poets of a party, and 
therefore they are more elevated, and of an order more universal 
than De Béranger. But De Béranger was never the poet of a party, 
but the exponent of the feeling of a nation. Neither Horace, in 
his epistles, nor La Fontaine in his fables, have played the part 
of flatterer to any vice or any folly. But, has De Béranger ? 
He has chaunted, and, if you will, somewhat too much caressed 
and cherished the military glory of France, but Frenchmen in 
general call this patriotism, and an error on virtue’s side. 

Before the time of De Béranger, the chanson in France was 
not considered a literary or poetical effort. Gay, amusing, and 
flowing, it often was, no doubt. But De Béranger threw into it 
tenderness, pathos, patriotism, the finest sense and the finest 
feeling in the simplest and fewest words. He introduced into 
poetry the concision and good sense of Voltaire, without any 
portion of a scoffing or more malicious spirit than would be 
accounted zestful. So long as France is a great nation, and so 
long as its language endures, so long will the poetry of De 
Béranger be read with pleasure and delight. 

We would willingly dwell on other passages in the interest- 
ing volumes of M. St. Beuve, but we have fully filled the space 
allotted to us, and must refer the curious reader to the volumes 
if he wishes to know more of their contents. 
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Art. VIII.—(1.) Correspondence respecting the Rights and Privileges 
of the Latin and Greek Churches in Turkey. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. 1854. 


(2.) The Turkish Question. By AvstEN Henry Layanp, Esq., M. P. 
Murray. 


THE war is in its course. But where great people are leaders, 
great speed, it seems, is not to be expected. Men move fast who 
move by rules of their own making. But the genteel are not used 
to the inconvenient—are of too courtly a bearing ever to be seen 
in haste. It is true this stately way of doing things is sometimes 
costly. The campaign is often lost from this cause. But to lose 
the game like a gentleman, is sometimes felt to be preferable to 
winning it by movements that may be accounted hurried, unac- 
knowledged, vulgar. The Turks on the Danube have found 
their allies miserably slow in coming to their help—we are willing 
to hope that the aid will be effectual at last. 

In the meantime, the Turk, alone and single-handed, is 
giving abundant proof that he has a right to a country, and to a 
free one. Hitherto, the generous people among us who have 
watched for the signs of his weakness, and his halting, and for 
evil and disaster of any sort to croak about, have watched in vain. 
The words have been all but on their lips from day to day, ‘ We 
told you so—we knew how it would be?’ But the occasion for 
giving them utterance has not come. 

But if the language of pity has not been heard from these 
parties, the language of reproach has been poured forth by them 
very freely. Their great lament has been that even the ministers 
of religion are all men of war. The insinuation is, that the 
ministers of religion are the partisans of war, as war—have no 
real horror of the thing, but rather a liking to it. Nevertheless, 
these gentlemen know full well that there is but one thing which 
the said ministers loathe more than war, viz., the villany that 
makes it necessary. Or if there be one other thing they 
loathe upon the same scale, it is the conduct of men who take 
sides with such villany under the cover of imbecile talk about 
peace and humanity. 

But why do you battle for right, it is said, on the side of the Turk 
alone—why not be fighters for it all the world over? If you must 
become knight-errants, redressers of wrongs in this case, why not 
be consistent, and post up your challenge wherever the cry of 
grievance can be heard? Many who are far from holding the 
‘peace principle’ have been prone to this way of talking. They 
talked thus as they saw Poland swallowed; as they saw the 
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soul crushed out of Hungary; and they would have talked thus 
about the wrongs of Turkey if the case had not come to be too 
bad, and a little too personal. . But the answer to this bit of sar- 
castic reasoning is not so difficult as some men seem to suppose. 
In resisting danger, we concern ourselves with the greater be- 
fore the less, with the immediate before the remote. Moreover, 
our duty to concern ourselves with these international questions, 
as with all moral questions whatever, is determined by our power. 
Our obligation is regulated by the possible, not by the impossible. 
The can is the measure of the ought. The might that may uphold 
right is bound to uphold it—whether as between man and man, or 
nation and nation. Such poweris of God, and has its mission to do 
God's work. Principle is immutable, but the circumstances which 
determine where, or when, or how it may be acted upon, are as 
changing as the winds and waves. It was wise to attempt a revo- 
lution in 1688: it would have been madness to have attempted it 
twenty years earlier. The patriot does not hold himself excused 
from seeking reform in anything, because he cannot realize it in 
everything. He does not contemn liberty as coming to him by 
instalments, when it cannot be secured entire and at once. The 
objection comes from weakness or dishonesty. The lesson of 
wisdom is, Let the duty of the hour be the work of the hour. 

It is deeply to be deplored by all right-minded men that a prin- 
ciple so just, so humane, and so truly Christian as that which 
urges upon nations the duty of devising some method for settling 
their disputes without entailing upon themselves the terrible evils 
of war, should have been so damaged in public estimation as it 
has been of late by those who profess to be its special advocates. 
The reasonings of this party have been such in the main as to 
call forth pity from all men of sense; and what is a much graver 
matter, have been allied with a disingenuousness, a one-sided- 
ness, an untruthfulness, and with such special pleading on the 
side of wrong against right, as to exceed anything of the kind 
that has come under our observation. The Emperor Nicholas 
has no doubt greatly overrated the influence of this party, on 
account of one or two conspicuous names connected with it, and 
has been stimulated not a little in his present course by what he 
has seen of their proceedings. He has calculated on having to 
do with a house divided against itself; and no thanks to some, 
from whom better things were to have been expected, if the case 
be not so. 

We have shown in these pages, some time since, that the waste 
of life in Russia alone, and purely as the effect of the barbarian 
government which obtains there, is greater in any five years than 
has resulted, upon the average, from the wars of all Europe 
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throughout half a century. In this physical condition of the 
people, moreover, you have a fair indication of what they are, as 
compared with other nations, intellectually, morally, and reli- 
giously.* Body and soul are there doomed, in the case of some 
sixty millions of people, to a dwarfed and miserable existence. 
The greatest slaveholder the world has ever seen is the man 
wearing a European crown, in the year A.D. 1854, under the title 
of Nicholas I. The most blood-guilty man in Christendom; and 
the man meditating the largest amount of wrong to his species of 
any man living, is that man. Yet three gentlemen, claiming to 
be, par excellence, enemies to slavery, to war, and to wrong and 
inhumanity in every form, can make such deliverances of them- 
selves in the presence of this same Nicholas, that the royal 
conscience becomes to them all smiles and courtesies! How like 
the effect of Paul's utterances before Felix. 

Dr. Lee, who resided for some years in the family of a Russian 
nobleman, Count Woronzow, and was in the way of knowing what 
Russia is made of in its upper and lower strata, says, ‘ Neither 
* Cesar, nor Alexander, nor even Tamerlane, has been a greater 
‘scourge to the human race than the present Emperor Nicholas.’¢ 
And this is the man, and this is the régime which in the name of 
religion and humanity we are to beckon southward ! 

But right as it may be to oppose Russian aggression, we must 
confess that this Austro-Prussian league is to our notion an 
affair which needs to be well looked after. Freedom of the 
Danube, and evacuation of the Principalities, are all that would 
seem to be insisted upon by Vienna and Berlin. But London 
and Paris are pledged to something more, and should be so 
pledged. Where the aggression has been all on one side, the costs 
should be all one side. Payment must’be made—not in pelf it 
may be, but certainly in power. Russia must not be allowed to 
remain as she was, after doing as she has done. Where the delin- 
quent purpose has proved,to be so great, the curb for the future 
must be strong. Where war ends, however, diplomacy begins; 
and danger from the latter is often greater than from the former. 
So old Blucher thought, when at the banquet in Paris, in 1815, 
he turned to Lord Castlereagh and said— 


Was die Schwerter uns erwerben 
Lasst die Federn nicht verderben.’ 


* What swords have gained by fighting, 
Pens must not lose by writing.’ 
Such ‘ material guarantees’ must be taken as may ensure that 


* ¢ Anatomy of Despotism,’ No. xxxiii. 
+ ‘The Last Days of Alexander and the First Days of Nicholas,’ Bentley. 
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the thing which has been shall not be again. What these securities 
should be, we shall indicate presently. 

But while we distrust the influence of Austria and Prussia, as 
regards the shape which the settlement of this rupture may assume, 
we are far from feeling at liberty to accept the counsel of M. Kossuth, 
as suggesting the best mode of meeting the difficulty. A conti- 
nental war in the cause of liberalism may be pleasant enough as an 
idea; but who is to carry it on? To suppose that Louis Napoleon 
and his government may be inclined to place themselves at the head 
of: such a movement would be the extreme of folly. ‘To expect 
England to take that position, would be to look to a maritime 
power to attempt an enterprise that would take all the resources 
of a first-rate military power. It would be also, in our case, to 
expect a state still trammelled by only too many obsolete and 
aristocratic impediments to become a prime mover in changes in 
which such predilections would count for very little. The powers 
that be in France, are themselves too little of the liberal school 
to become leaders in such a crusade; and the men who rule in 
England have too little of the really popular in them to prove 
effective instruments for such a purpose :—and if France and Eng- 
land are not to be relied upon, where is the reliable to be found? 
We have drawn the sword against Russia, and in that we have 
done rightly; but such is the present posture of affairs in Europe, 
that we see not how liberal principles are to be advanced by 
throwing Austria and Prussia into the same scale with Russia. 
Could we give the mind of the United States of America to 
modern France, and could we infuse something of the soul of 
Cromwell into our own sickly whiggism, such an England and 
such a France might effect all that needs to be done. But taking 
things as they are, and working with them as we may, we have 
much more to hope from influence and moderation, than from any 
widening of the range of hostilities. Our care must be to ensure 
that if Austria or Prussia should side with Russia, the traitor 
power so doing shall have to lay its account with finding its own 
subjects arrayed against it. 

But M. Kossuth is quite right in affirming that the present 
trouble is thenatural fruit of past delinquency. Russia, in violation 
of solemn treaties, has done as she pleased, even in our time, with 
the ancient kingdom of Poland ; and neither France nor England, 
though both were parties to those treaties, presumed to utter one 
word of protest against it. Russia comes in like manner upon 
the ancient kingdom of Hungary; but again France and England 
look on, and become abettors rather than opposers. What marvel 
if the Czar is found to think highly of his power—and if he is 
found to attribute this abject and wicked policy to the dismay his 
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power has sent through the hearts of courts and cabinets. He 
had been left to do according to his pleasure in Warsaw, in 
Cracow, and south of the Carpathians, why should he not be 
left so to do on the Danube and on the Bosphorus? He would 
try. So does sin bring punishment. So does pusillanimity 
invite wrong and insult. Our readers will be aware that what 
the Czar is now doing, is precisely what we have said he would 
ere long do. 

The security to be taken of Russia will, of course, be a security 
that will put an end to the authority of the Czar as the con- 
servator of the Danube, and as master of the Black Sea. The 
banks and the mouth of that river must be free: and not less so, 
the shores of the great basin into which its waters flow on their 
way to the Bosphorus and the Mediterranean. But something 
much beyond this must be secured, if an effectual bar is to be 
put to the incursions and intrigues of Russia. 

The Porte has, no doubt, much to do within its own borders, 
if anything like settled quiet is to be realized in European 
Turkey. The court of Vienna, too, has much to do at home, if 
the two great arms of the Austrian empire—Hungary and Lom- 
bardy—are to be permanently at its service. Nor can we hope to 
find the centre of Europe long at rest while Poland remains 
dismembered, plundered, every-way down-trodden. 

It is quite true that the Porte, to its great honour, has issued 
many just and equal laws, designed to award equal rights to its 
subjects, whatever their race or their religious faith. It is true, 
also, that over a large portion of the Turkish dominions these 
laws are not a dead letter, but are fairly observed. But the 
Mohammedan has not fully learnt his lesson in toleration: and 
as a politician, he does not always see the difference very clearly 
between the maxims and usages which conduce to material 
wealth and social prosperity, and those which take with them 
opposite tendencies. It is not to be denied that Turkey is far 
from being the productive country, or the free country, it might 
be: and one effect of this union of interests between the Sultan 
and his present allies will we trust be, that religious liberty in 
Turkey will be more diffused than it has been, and that a wiser 
domestic policy in many respects will come into the place of that 
which has hitherto obtained. Of course, whatever of this 
nature is brought about must originate with the Porte in a 
manner consistent with its real independence and proper dignity. 
So with Austria. It does not belong to England or France 
to seem to dictate to the Emperor of Austria concerning the 
manner in which he should regulate the internal affairs of his 
dominions. But there are unwritten and well understood con- 
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ditions of amity between nations; and a prince known to be on 
good terms with his powerful neighbours, is the stronger at 
home from being thus secure against disaffections from abroad. 
The iron grasp with which Hungary and Lombardy are now 
ruled, is a thankless and a very costly affair. The Examiner 
newspaper of a few weeks since, gives us the following summary 
on the financial position of Austria :— 


‘ The Austrian accounts of the year 1853, recently published in the 
official papers of Vienna, show the results of governing Hungary and 
Italy by right of conquest, and not by consent and law. 

‘The income of the Austrian empire amounted, according to the 
official statement in 1853, to 23,713,7007. The chief items are the 
following :— 


The state domain, including the income from 
sequestrated property of refugees . . . . 606,700 
Tobacco monopoly. . . . « « 2,146,700 


Excise upon meat, spirits, and wine . . . . 2,893,000 
‘ Now comparing this with the expenditure, which by these returns 
amounted to 29,360,000/., we have a deficit of 5,646,300/., or, adding 
arrears which have been improperly included in the account, of 
6,860,0007. That is to say, the amount of the deficit rises to full 
thirty per cent. of the net income, for one of the first items of the 
expenditure is 2,600,000/. for raising the revenue. 
‘ The principal items of expenditure are :— 


Interest upon the funded debt - « + 6,682,000 
The Home office . 2,030,000 


The police, the secret police included . . . 1,038,000 
The administration of justice . . . . . . 1,808,000 
The Foreign office . . . « « « « 186,000 
Pusiic InsTRUCTION AND WORSHIP . . 462,000 


‘ These figures are more eloquent than volumes of speeches. The 
deficit exceeds the interest upon the funded debt. We see, therefore, 
that if Austria should at once declare herself bankrupt, and repudiate 
all obligations towards her creditors, she would still remain in an 
embarrassed position. But such a state of things is perfectly natural 
in an empire where the army absorbs more than one-half of the whole 
income of the state. In one year, 1853, the funded debt has been 
increased by 6,000,0007. This year a new loan has been contracted for 
3,500,0007. The intereston the funded debt will therefore in the pre- 
sent year exceed the sum of 7,000,000/., or more than one-third of the 
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regular income. The Austrian government must therefore go begging 
to all the money markets of to in order, if possible, for some 
months longer to prop up the tottering financial fabric of the empire, 
which is still misnamed a great power!” 


Surely the arbitrary has been tried long enough in Austria. 
We may hope that should a fitting season for change arise, mere 
selfishness, to say nothing of higher influences, will prove suffi- 
cient to prompt men of sense to the trial of something different. 
And our English statesmen will be atrociously wanting in fidelity 
—we will not say to the cause of constitutionalism, but to the 
cause of humanity, if they do not avail themselves sedulously of 
the opportunities now likely to be afforded them for diffusing a 
wholesome influence into the councils of Austria. An Austrian 
alliance can never be popular in this country, nor with a free 
people anywhere, so long as Austria shall remain as she is. It 
seems to be the fate of that empire that she should break with 
Russia, and if she is to find her alliances in future among states 
more or less free, she must herself become more free. Loyalty 
has a natural root in the hearts of men. In general, little 
effort suffices to raise it to a height more ardent than wholesome. 
It would be possible, even to the House of Hapsburgh, to sur- 
round itself, in a few short weeks, with a people on both sides 
the Alps enthusiastic in their loyalty. So easy is it for princes 
to win a people’s love. The error of mankind has not been to 
underrate the virtues of rulers—but the reverse. The marvel is, 
that they should have borne with bad rulers as they have done. 
But an altered policy in Hungary and Lombardy is not the only 
change that must come if Europe is to be at rest. 

Stretching across the whole breadth-of Europe from the point 
where the Danube discharges itself into the Black Sea, to a 
point upon the Baltic, a little above the town of Memel, is the 
line which separates between Russia on the one side, and the pro- 
vinces of Turkey, Austria, and Prussia on the other. But when you 
have traced this line along somewhat more than half the distance 
from the Black Sea towards the Baltic, you come to Russian 
Poland, which descends like a large quadrangle bay into territory 
to the south-west, the coasts of this bay being formed of the pro- 
vinces of Prussia on the east, and of the provinces of Austria on 
the west. Russia, accordingly, with her great landmark border- 
ing on Turkey, running along the shore of the Pruth, is dovetailed 
beyond that point into Austria and Prussia, in a manner not a 
little perilous to both. But the line of territory from the Pruth 
to the Baltic, determined in its breadth by the quadrangle area 
of Russian Poland, may be designated as the robbers’ ground,— 
as being once included in that ancient kingdom of Poland which 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria were shameless enough to seize 
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and to parcelout between them. This deed belongs tothe year 1772. 
Russia seized on her share as a ‘material guarantee’ for the pay- 
ment of certain alleged expenses, said to have been necessitated 
by Poland; Prussia and Austria set up pleas of title to provinces 
which fell to them—but pleas of the sort that would give England 
a right to the possession of Normandy in a.p. 1854, because 
William the Conqueror possessed it in A.D. 1066. From that 
time to the outbreak of the first Revolution in France, the rule 
of the strangers in Poland was the joint rule of corruption and 
violence. To corrupt all that might be corrupted, and to crush 
by force all who were not otherwise to be subdued, were the 
maxims acted upon without intermission and without scruple. 

But the Polish Diet of 1788, in imitation of the French Con- 
stituent Assembly, declared itself permament, formed a liberal 
constitution, and invited the Elector of Saxony to accept the 
crown. Against this movement the conjoint power and intrigue 
of the king of Prussia and of Catherine of Russia prevailed. 
In 1792 all that the diet had done was swept away. The 
Russian chains were again imposed; and the perfidious king 
of Prussia began a new career of spoliation by the reduction of 
Dantzic. In the second partition, which now took place, Prussia 
got possession of Great Poland and of a part of Little Poland ; 
and the Russian boundary was advanced to the centre of Lithuania 
and Volhynia. Austria had nothing to do with this second ban- 
ditti proceeding. Then followed the insurrection under Thaddeus 
Kosciusko, right-hearted and successful for a time, but disgraced 
in Warsaw by excesses too much after the Paris manner, and 
ultimately subdued by the combined forces of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria. And now came the third partition of this ill-fated 
country. Austria became possessed of Cracow, with the country 
between the Pilitsa, the Vistula, and the Bug. Prussia gained 
the capital, with the territory as far as the Niemen—the lion’s 
share as usual falling to Russia. Thus, after an existence of 
nearly ten centuries, the Polish republic was erased from the list 
of nations. Among the bravest people in history are these Poles. 
Their passion for liberty has been intense. Their weak point has 
been in their want of the civic wisdom and self-government so 
necessary to civic greatness. If valour might do everything, in the 
history of Poland everything would have been done. Time was 
when the Poles could give sovereigns to Russia, could exact 
homage from Prussia, and could do for the defence of Vienna 
what Vienna could not do for herself. 

We are willing to hope that this high-minded nation is still to 
have a place in history. The monarchy of Poland was elective; 
and that error, along with the liberum veto, by which one member 
of the diet could nullify all that the other members might do 
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was enough to subject any country to the kind of disorders which 
cannot fail to place it at the mercy of its powerful neighbours. The 
representative system in Poland, moreover, extended only to the 
equestrian order—a class of nobles, or freeholders, sufficiently 
above the common level to form an aristocracy distinct from the 
mass of the people. From these sources came the mischiefs which 
the enemies of Poland in the last century knew how to turn to 
their account. It was no part of the policy of Catherine the 
Second of Russia, or of Frederick the Second of Prussia, to see 
these defects in the Polish constitution removed. Aristocratic as 
it was, it was much too democratic for them: and the more the 
liberum veto tended to show that the machine liable to such a 
~check could never be made to work, the easier would it be, when 
the favourable moment came, to slip something very different into 
its place. 

In the wars which ensued on the French Revolution it was 
natural that the Poles should be in sympathy with France. In 
Napoleon they saw the enemy of their oppressors. It was not 
strange that they should confide in his promises. But they were 
used, deceived, and sold by that man, from time to time, according to 
his convenience. Nothing could be more chivalrous than the ser- 
vices which theyrendered ; nothing more perfidious or cold-blooded 
than the return which was made forthem. When the curtain fell 
at Waterloo, one of the great questions was—what is to be done 
with Poland? On this question the late Earl Grey expressed 
himself in the following terms at that juncture, in a letter to the 
Polish patriot and refugee, Count Kosciusko :— 


* GENERAL,—I request you to accept my thanks for your letter of 
‘the 20th of May, which was delivered to.me by Count Krukowiecki, 
and for the flattering expressions with which you have been pleased to 
honour me. Be assured that it is impossible to take a deeper interest 
than I do in the fate of Poland. The calamities of that brave but 
unfortunate people,—their constancy and their virtues, of which you, 
General, have given personally so illustrious an example, cannot fail to 
excite the sympathy of hearts truly imbued with the principles of 
humanity and justice. I am convinced that an enlightened policy is 
equally favourable to their just claims. To the first violation of the 
sacred principles of general liberty which took place in the partition 
of Poland in 1772, and those which followed in 1793 and 1795, ought 
to be attributed all the dangers to which the whole of Europe has 
since been exposed, and from which we have so happily escaped. There 
can exist no real security against the return of these dangers, if Poland 
remain excluded from the benefit of the general deliverance, which, in 
order to be perfect, ought to be guaranteed by the solemn recognition 
of the rights and the independence of nations. If the powers which 
seek to profit by the injustice, and which, in the sequel, have suffered 
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so much, could learn the true lesson from experience, they would per- 
ceive that their security and their mutual tranquillity would be better 
preserved by re-establishing among them, asa state truly independent, 
that country which a false policy has so cruelly oppressed. These 
sentiments, General, are profoundly engraven in my soul; and you 
may be assured that, in order to declare them loudly, I shall neglect 
no occasion in which I may believe I can do so with effect. If, during 
the late debates in Parliament, I have not dwelt so much on this 
subject as I could have desired, this proceeds from the certainty which 
I had, that I could in no way influence the policy of the government; 
and the fear of adding, perhaps, to the dangers which threaten the 
fate of a people whose cause is so dear to me, but whom present cir- 
‘cumstances deprive me of all hope of serving. 

‘Receive the most sincere assurances of my respect and my ad- 
miration; and believe me, General, 

‘Your very faithful and humble servant, 
(Signed) ‘Grey.’ 

The re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland in all its an- 
cient integrity was a debt due to that much injured people. But 
for Poland, the Ottoman power would have spread much further 
westward; and Russia might have descended much further south- 
ward. The Pole had been for ages the great bulwark of such 
civil and religious freedom as was then possible to Europe; and 
by becoming again a great border land between Austria and Prussia 
on the one side, and Russia on the other, it might contribute still, 
as in times past, to the stability of the great European system. In 
1814 the people themselves claimed to be so dealt with; the public 
sympathy was almost everywhere in their favour; and the interests 
of the different powers seemed to require that such a course should 
be taken. It is due to France and England to say that they did 
their best to secure this object. Talleyrand and Castlereagh urged 
every plea in its favour. But nothing short of a new war could 
have brought the authorities at Berlin and St. Petersburg into a 
mood to part with their ill-gotten territory. The Emperor of 
Austria, to his honour, expressed himself as opposed to a con- 
tinuation of the partition, and offered to resign a portion of his 
own territory that the restored Polish kingdom might be suffi- 
ciently powerful to command the respect of its neighbours. 

But while these negotiations were pending, Napoleon escaped 
from Elba; and the aid of Russia was then deemed of such 
moment, that Alexander obtained his object—in so far, at 
least, as to secure the Grand Duchy of Warsaw as a part of his 
dominions, leaving to it the rank of a separate kingdom, with a 
chartered constitution. The provisions of this charter were 
highly liberal; the promises of Alexander were large, and appa- 
rently sincere; the Poles themselves seemed to be content with the 
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proposed arrangement; and all that England and France and 
Austria could do, was to give as much emphasis as possible to 
the stipulations designed to preserve the nationalities of the Polish 
people in this new settlement. The three partitioning powers 
pledged themselves to confer on their respective Polish subjects 
a national representation and national institutions. The words 
of the Vien natreaty are as follows: 


*The Duchy of Warsaw, with the exception of the provinces and dis- 

tricts which have been otherwise disposed of in the following articles, 
is united to the empire of Russia. It shall be irrevocably bound by 
ats constitution, and be possessed by his majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias, his heirs and successors, in perpetuity. His imperial majesty 
reserves to himself to give to this state, enjoying a distinct administra- 
tion, the territorial extension he shall deem fit. He shall take, with 
his other titles, that of Czar King of Poland, according to the cus- 
tomary formula used for his other possessions. 
_ £The Polish subjects of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, shall obtain a 
representation and national institutions, regulated according to the 
mode of political existence which each of the governments to which 
they belong shall judge useful and fitting to grant them.’ 


In this new adjustment, the duchy of Posen was added to the 
acquisitions made by Prussia on the first partition of Poland— 
that is, to the Palatinates of Malborg, Pomerania, Warmia, and 
Culm, with a part of Great Poland. Galicia, and the salt mines 
of Wieliczka, were restored to Austria. The remainder of ancient 
Poland, including the chief part of the recent duchy of Warsaw, 
with a population of about four millions, reverted to Russia. 
Cracow was declared an independent republic. 

From 1815 to 1818, the material prosperity of Russian Poland 
improved rapidly. Alexander was eminently popular. But soon 
after that period signs of change were perceptible. From the 
first there were two questions on this case which it was not un- 
natural to ask. Is it at all probable that Russia will long con- 
tmue to regard the working of a free constitution so close upon 
her borders as a posture of things without danger? If change 
should not soon come from that source, is it probable that the 
Poles will be long content to submit to Russian ascendancy even 
upon the terms secured by their charter? The fear natural to 
despotism seemed to suggest that the answer to the first of these 
questions must be in the negative; and the pride natural to the 
passion for freedom seemed to answer the second in the same 
manner. 

The partisans of Russia insist that the change which ensued 
began with the ingratitude of the Poles. The Poles insist that it 
had its origin in the perfidy and tyranny of the Russians. Certain 
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‘it is, that the rule of the Duke Constantine, who governed in the 
name of the Emperor of all the Russias, first under Alexander, 
and then under Nicholas, became such as could not be long 
‘borne by such a people. Conspiracy and revolt were the natural, 
and, ere long, the designed effect of this policy. There is good 
reason to think that the great majority of the Polish nation had 
become so sensible to the blessings of peace as to have been 
prepared to sustain the government, had its functions been 
restricted to anything like reasonable limits. But from 1820 to 
1830, the Russian yoke became more and more galling; and 
disaffection became more diffused, more intense, and more organ- 
ized. The fall of Charles X. in the July of 1830, hastened 
the catastrophe in Poland. The insurrection of February, 1830, 
became national; and in the following December the Poles 
issued their manifesto to the nations of Europe. This manifesto 
has an historical interest, and an interest bearing on the present 
hour, inasmuch as the insurrection which it vindicates furnished 
Nicholas with his plea for the reign of terror to which he has 
subjected Poland from that time to the present. Speaking of the 
Congress of Vienna, the Polish patriots say,— 


‘A nationality of existence and a reciprocal freedom of trade were 
guaranteed to the whole of ancient Poland: and that part found in in- 
dependence on the result of the European struggle, though again 
diminished on three several points, had the title of Kingdom conferred 
upon it, under the immediate protection of the Emperor Alexander, 
with the express sanction of a charter, and a reserved provision for 
subsequent extension. In fulfilling the promises of this treaty, a 
liberal constitution was conferred on the kingdom; and the Poles 
under the domination of Russia, enjoyed the flattering prospect of 
being once more joined in social compact with their brethren. Such 
concessions, however, were not gratuitous. The emperor stood bound 
to us by previous obligations. On our part, many were the sacrifices 
that we had made. The splendid promises lavished on the Poles of the 
Russian dominion, both before and during the late eventful struggle, 
and the suspicions excited as to the intentions of Napoleon, prevented 
many from joining in his cause. On proclaiming himself king of 
Poland, the Emperor Alexander did but discharge his obligations with 
fidelity. The nationality of our franchises and institutions, which 
might have been made the consolidating links of the general peace 
of Europe, were dealt out to us at the bitter price of our independence, 
that first condition of the political existence of nations. Was it 
possible that a peace, based on the subjection of 16,000,000 of men, 
could be endurable? As if the history of the world did not teach us, 
that even after the lapse of ages, oppressed nations recover the national 
freedom which the supreme Disposer of events has assigned them, in 
marking them out from the people of other countries, by all the dis- 
tinctions of habit, customs, and language. And is it not remarkable, 
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that this great truth should have passed unheeded by the governments 
of Europe—that tyranny makes every man the natural ally of those 
disposed to aid him against his oppressors ? 

‘But these conditions, so arbitrarily imposed, have not been fulfilled. 
The Polish people soon discovered that this national integrity, that this 
title of Poland, given to the newkingdom bythe Emperor of Russia, were 
nothing more than lures thrown out to attach our countrymen, subjects 
of other states, and to be used as weapons of offence against those states 
themselves, while they were destined to prove but empty chimeras to 
those in whose favour they had been solemnly guaranteed. It soon be- 
came manifest that,even under such solemn covenants, there lurked the 
secret intention of reducing the nation to servile dependence, and of 
inflicting upon it all that weight of misfortune ever resulting from the 
pressure of despotism and the loss of the moral dignity of man. The 
measures taken against our army first unveiled the whole mystery of 
the plan. The most disgraceful punishments, persecutions which knew 
no bounds, every description of outrage, were pursued by the com- 
mander-in-chief, under the pretext of maintaining discipline, but with 
the covert object of destroying that high principle of honour and 
national spirit which characterize our troops. The slightest faults, 
the mere suspicion of neglect, were held to be crimes against military 
discipline ; and, by the arbitrary influence exercised by the commander- 
in-chief over the awards of courts-martial, not the life only, but the 
honour of every soldier was at his absolute command. How often did 
our country with indignation behold the decrees of these tribunals 
reversed, until they reached what might be considered the requisite 
degree of severity! Many at once retired ; others, who had been sub- 
jected to the degradation of personal insult from the commander-in- 
chief, washed the stain from their characters by the voluntary sacrifice 
of life, thereby demonstrating that not a defect of courage, but the fear of 
prematurely compromising the prospects of the country, had arrested 
their avenging arm. } 

‘In the first Diet, the solemn renewal of that pledge to extend to our 
brethren. the benefits of the constitution, for a moment raised our 
expiring hopes, and was the cause of that forbearance on the part of 
the Chambers, to produce which the promise had alone been made. 
The liberty of the press and the publicity of our debates, were tole- 
rated, only so long as they could be made channels to convey the echoes 
of gratitude offered by a subdued people to the honour of their mighty 
conqueror. But no sooner had the Diet closed, and the journals proceeded 
to examine and discuss the state of public affairs, than the most searching 
censorship was established. In the succeeding Diet, which attempted only 
to follow up the line of duty marked out to it by its predecessor, the 
representatives of the nation were persecuted for the opinions therein 
delivered. The constitutional states of Europe will learn with astonish- 
ment many circumstances so carefully concealed from their view. On 
the one hand, they will not fail to perceive the wise and moderate use 
which the Poles made of their freedom, the love borne by them towards 
their sovereign, and the respect manifested in all their proceedings to 
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his religion, his manners and customs; on the other can be found 
nothing but the baseness of the constituted authority, which, not 
satisfied with depriving them of their just rights, did not scruple to 
impute that act of violation to the unbridled licentiousness of an unfor- 
tunate people. 

‘The union, upon the same head, of the diadem of an autocrat and 
the crown of a constitutional king, displayed one of those monstrous 
political anomalies which can never long prevail. On all points it was 
evident that the existence of the kingdom of Poland must either be the 
source of liberal institutions to Russia, or that it must speedily fall a prey 
to the iron grasp of thedespot. This question was not long doubtful. 
For a moment, the Emperor Alexander appears to have entertained the 
expectation of being able to unite the despotism of his Muscovite 
dominions to the popular influence of her liberal institutions, and 
thereby to exercise a new power upon the destinies of Europe. But 
he soon perceived that liberty could never be so lost in degradation as 
to become the blind instrument of despotism; and from that moment 
he commenced his system of persecution. Russia lost every hope of 
having the weight of an oppressive yoke lightened by the hands of its 
sovereign, and Poland found itself doomed to be despoiled in succes- 
sion of all its remaining privileges. This design was put into execu- 
tion without delay. Corruption undermined all the sources of public 
instruction. Darkness was thrown over the land, and every means of 
education withdrawn from the people. An entire palatinate was made 
to forfeit its representation in the senate. The budget was no longer 
allowed to be a matter of discussion. Heavy taxes were imposed, and 
monopolies created to exhaust every channel of the nation’s wealth ; 
and the treasury, replenished by such foul means, became the common 
property of an organized tribe of the vilest spies and the most in- 
famous political agents. Thus, in the place of that wise economy 
which the nation had so loudly demanded, the pay of the constituted 
authorities was augmented in the most scandalous manner, and useless 
employments, without end, were created, with the sole object of aug- 
menting the number of the satraps of government. A system of per- 
secuting calumny and espionage penetrated into the bosoms of private 
families,and infected with its venom the liberty of domestic intercourse. 
Even the famed hospitality of our country became a snare to involve 
the innocent. Personal liberty, so solemnly guaranteed, was violated. 
The prisons were thronged. Courts-martial were formed, to assume 
the functions of civil tribunals; and they subjected by their decrees 
to the most degrading punishments, men whose only fault was an ardent 
desire to rescue from the trammels of corruption the honour and the 
character of our country. In vain was it that many of the constituted 
authorities, joined by the representatives of the people, submitted 
to our king the frightful picture of the enormities committed in his 
name. Not only these abuses were not redressed, but the responsi- 
bility of the ministers and of their subordinate authorities was para- 
lyzed by the direct interference of the brother of the emperor, in vir- 
tue of the discretionary power vested in him. This monstrous stretch 
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of authority, the fertile source of every abuse which can wound the 

feelings and dignity of mankind, now unshackled by responsibility, 

became so insensate in its action, as to overwhelm with outrage citizens 

of every order and condition, subjecting them publicly to the most de- 

grading punishments,—such as are alone reserved for the lowest scale 
crime.’ 


. The patriots proceed to say that the ancient provinces of their 
country incorporated in the Russian empire, were not, in pursu- 
ance of the stipulations of the treaty of Vienna, reunited to the 
kingdom of Poland; neither were they admitted to the benefit of 
liberal institutions. At the same time, the expression of a wish 
even, to obtain the right and liberty thus promised and withheld, 
was construed as little less than treason, and dealt with accord- 
ingly. But the special object of suspicion, it is said, were the 
young in the course of education. 


‘Children were torn from the bosom of their families. The scions 
of our most noble houses were transported into Siberia, or were com- 
pelled to enter the ranks of the debased soldiery of Russia. The 
Polish language was suppressed as well in the general acts of admini- 
stration as in the public instruction. A decree at one blow annihilated 
our tribunals and the ancient civil law of the land. The outrages of 
the government reduced some of our first landowners to misery and 
want ;~ and, from the moment of Nicholas’s accession to the throne, 
this state of things continued to grow worse. Intolerance put in 
action every engine to extirpate the united Greek and Latin Churches, 
and to subjugate completely the Catholic religion. 
- £In our kingdom, though not one of the privileges guaranteed by 
the constitution was held sacred, those franchises in fact suppressed 
were not the less existent in right. It was this existence de jure that 
it now became their policy to undermine. An additional article 
to the constitution in consequence appeared, which, under the specious 
pretence of more effectually securing the charter, destroyed one of its 
most important functions: it denied to the Diet the publicity of its 
debates, and thus robbed it of the support of public opinion. In 
this way the principle was established, that it belonged to the will 
of the sovereign to modify the fundamental compact of our liberties, 
and as one article had been abolished, so the entire charter might be 
abrogated. Under such auspices the Diet of 1825 was convoked, and 
by every method it was attempted to prevent the elections of the 
most undaunted supporters of our liberty. A nuncio was by main 
force carried off, delivered over to the police, retained five years in 
prison, and liberated only by the late changes of events. Deprived of 
its natural support, held in secret, and threatened with the utter de- 
struction of the charter, this Diet, like its predecessor of 1818, was 
seduced by the promises of a reunion with us of our ancient provinces. 
Again were they suffered to remain unaccomplished, and all petitions 
for the recovery of our liberties were repelled. 
‘The indignation of every man of worth, and the exasperated feeling 
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of the whole nation were gathering into a storm, and beginning 
to display symptoms of its approach, when the death of Alexan- 
der, and the oath made by Nicholas to maintain the constitution 
on his accession to the throne, gave us the hope that abuses would 
cease, and that our liberties would be restored. These expectations 
were soon doomed to disappointment. Not only did things remain in 
their former state, but even the revolution, which had burst out in St. 
Petersburg, was made a pretext for imprisoning, and bringing to trial, 
some of the most distinguished members of the Senate, of the Cham- 
ber of Nuncios, and of the army. As it were, in a moment, the prisons of 
the capital were thronged; every day new edifices, converted to that use, 
were crowded with victims transported from every corner of ancient 
Poland, from those parts even subjected to foreign states. * * * On 
the native soil of liberty systems of torture were introduced that would 
make humanity shudder; and death,—nay, self-destruction,—was daily 
diminishing the number of victims, forgotten frequently in their 
damp and narrow dungeons. * * * In defiance of every law, an 
inquisitorial committee, composed principally of military men, was 
formed, which, by a lengthened application of torture, by promises of 
pardon, by insidious questionings, made the most urgent attempts to 
extract the avowal of an imaginary crime. After the delay of a year 
and a half the great national court was at length established ; for 
since, in opposition to all law, arbitrary imprisonment had been so long 
insisted upon that numberless victims were sacrificed,it became necessary 
that these measures should receive something of a legal sanction. The 
magnanimity of the senate, however, frustrated this measure, by declaring, 
almost with unanimity, that the accused were innocent of the crime of 
treason. This decree involved in one fate both the prisoners and their 
judges. The one party, instead of being set at liberty when the sen- 
tence had declared their innocence, were transported to St. Petersburg, 
and left to pine away their existence in the dungeons of fortified places, 
—nor have they yet been all restored to their families ; the others were 
held in bondage for one whole year at Warsaw, purely because they had 
showed themselves honourable and independent judges. The publica- 
tion and execution of the sentence had been decreed, and submitted to 
the examination of the administrating authorities; and it was only 
when at last, with the view of retaining some respect in the eyes 
of Europe, it was found necessary to make it public, that a minister 
had the audacity to offer such an insult to the majesty of our 
country, as to reprimand, in the name of the sovereign, the 
highest magistracy of the land for the unbiassed exercise of their 
functions. 
‘After such acts, the Emperor Nicholas resolved to be crowned 
king of Poland! The representatives of the people were convoked, 
and became the silent witnesses of that ceremony, and of those oaths, 
again so soon to be violated. No abuse was suppressed; the discre- 
tionary power, unshackled by responsibility, was left untouched. On 
the very day of the coronation, the Senate was filled with new mem- 
bers, not possessed even of the qualifications required by the constitu- 
tion, the sole guarantee of the independence of their votes. An illegal 
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loan and the alienation of the national domains were determined upon; 
and thus was placed at the disposition of the government the immense 
landed property of the state. But Providence happily enacted that 
considerable sums, proceeding from the partial execution of this plan, 
should be caught up from the general dilapidation of the country, to 
serve as the foundation of the armament of a whole people. 

‘ That last consoling hope, which under the reign of Alexander had 
enabled the Pole to bear up against every calamity—his ardent desire 
to see his brethren united to him—vanished for ever after the acces- 
sion of Nicholas. From that period, every link of connexion has been 
broken; but the holy fire, so long forbidden to be kindled on the 
altars of our country, was smouldéring in silent strength in the heart 
of every man of worth. One common thought pervaded all,—that 
such a system of slavery could no longer be tolerated. The moment 
of the explosion was, however, hastened on by the constituted authori- 
ties themselves. Report after report had been circulated, that a 
crusade was to be undertaken against the rising civilization of the age; 
and at last orders were given to put the Polish army on the complete 
war establishment. A large body of Russian troops were destined to 
supply the place of our forces, on an advance being made; and the 
very considerable sums, arising from the loan, and the alienation of 
the national domains, then in deposit in the bank, were assigned to 
cover the expense of this unholy attack on the liberties of other 
nations. The system of arresting important individuals had again 
commenced; every moment was in the highest degree precious: all 
was at stake,—our army,— our treasure,—every resource of the 
country,—even the national honour, which spurned the notion of carry- 
ing to another people the chains held in immeasurable detestation by 
ourselves, or of fighting against the cause of liberty, supported by our 
former companions in arms. Such was the universal sentiment, when 
the very life-blood of our nation, the centre of all enthusiasm,—the 
intrepid youth of the military schools and of the university, in con- 
junction with a large portion of the garrison of Warsaw, resolved to 
give the signal of a general rising. As if acted upon by an electric 
spark, the army, the capital, the entire country, burst forth at the 
same moment. On the night of the 29th of November, the holy fire 
of freedom illuminated our whole horizon. It required but one day to 
deliver the capital. Ina few more, every division of the army was 
united in one common feeling. The fortified places were in our pos- 
session; the nation was in arms; and the brother of the emperor, and 
the Russian troops, confident in the generosity of the Poles, owed 
their safety to the faith they reposed in us.’ 


Such were the grounds of the Polish insurrection of 1830. 
The Poles, as heretofore, achieved prodigies of valour. But 
encompassed by Russia, Austria, and Prussia, as leagued foes, 
with France and England not only inactive, but without even 
one word of protest to offer, the natural issue came. We have 
seen what the defence of the Polish Diet was at the commence- 
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ment of the war in 1831. The following is the magnanimous 
and ‘gentleman’ speech of the Czar Nicholas to the municipal 
body of Warsaw, four years later, when the war had terminated 
in his favour :— 


‘ GENTLEMEN,—I know that you have wished to address me, and 
I am acquainted with the contents of your intended address; but to 
spare you from delivering falsehood, I desire that it may not be pro- 
nounced. Yes, gentlemen, it is to save you from falsehood; for I 
know that your sentiments are not such as you wish to make me 
believe them to be. How can I put faith in them, when you held 
the same language to me on the eve of the revolution. Are you not 
the same persons who talked to me five and eight years ago, of fidelity 
and devotedness, and made me the finest protestations of attachment, 
and yet, in a very few days after, you violated your oaths and com- 
mitted the most violent acts? ‘The Emperor Alexander, who did 
more for you than an Emperor of Russia ought to have done, who 
heaped benefits upon you; who favoured you more than his own 
subjects, and who rendered your nation the most flourishing and happy, 
—the Emperor Alexander was treated with the blackest ingratitude. 
You nevercould make yourselves contentedwith yourmost advantageous 
apg and in the end became the destroyers of your own happiness. 

thus tell you the truth in order to throw a true light upon our 
relative positions, and that you may know upon what you have to 
depend; for I am now seeing and speaking to you for the first time 
since the disturbances. Gentlemen, we require actions, and not mere 
words; repentance should come from the heart. I speak to you with- 
out anger, and you must perceive I am perfectly calm, (being at 
the same time violently excited). I have no rancour, and I will do 
you good in spite of yourselves. The marshal who stands before you, 
fulfils my intentions, seconds all my views, and also watches for your 
welfare. (Here the gentlemen of the deputation bowed to the marshal). 
Well, gentlemen, but what signify these salutations? The first 
obligation is to perform our duties, and conduct ourselves like honest 
men. You have, gentlemen, to choose between two alternatives— 
either to persist in your illusions as to an independent kingdom of 
Poland, or to live tranquilly as faithful subjects under my government. 
If you persist in your dreams of a distinct nationality, of the inde- 
pendence of Poland, and of those chimeras, you will only draw down 
upon yourselves still greater misfortunes. I have raised this citadel, 
and I declare, that upon the slightest insurrection, I will cause its 
cannon to thunder upon the city. Warsaw shall be destroyed, and 
certainly shall never be rebuilt in my time! It is painful to me to 
speak thus to you—it is always painful to a sovereign to treat his 
subjects thus; but I do it for your own good. It is for you, gentle- 
men, to deserve an oblivion of the past; it is only by your obedience 
to my government that you can obtain this. I know that there is a 
correspondence with abroad, and that mischievous writings are sent 
here for the purpose of perverting the minds of the people. The best 
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police in the world with such a frontier as yours cannot prevent 
clandestine relations. It is for you to exercise your own police, and 
to keep the evil away. It is by bringing up your children properly, 
by instilling into them the principles of religion, and fidelity to their 
sovereign, that you can keep in the right path. Among all the dis- 
turbances which agitate Europe, and all those doctrines which shake 
the social edifice, Russia alone has remained strong and intact. 
Believe me, gentlemen, it is a real blessing to belong to this country, 
and to enjoy its protection. If you conduct yourselves well, if you 
perform all your duties, my paternal solicitude shall be extended over 
you, and, notwithstanding what has passed, my government will 
always watch over your welfare. Remember well all that I have 
now said to you.’ 


We began marking some portions of this unique oration in 
italics, but found it so full of the remarkable, that we desisted 
from our labour. One passage, it seems, was suppressed. It 
was as follows—‘On the whole I am satisfied that things have 
‘arrived at that point at which I am only Emperor of Russia; it 
“is in that character that you belong to me.’ This characteristic 
proceeding took place in 1835, and the government of the Czar 
in Poland has been of a piece with it from that day to the 
present. The German spoliators have done their best to Ger- 
manize their portions of Poland ; and the Russian spoliator has 
done his best to Russianize his portion of it. The policy has 
been to submerge everything Polish, so that no trace of it should 
be left; in plain English to kill, after having taken possession. 
The Polish charter, Polish institutions, the Polish army—all have 
disappeared; but the blood, the language, the memories, the 
heart of that injured people—these still exist. Here, to destroy 
has not been possible. These wrongs, moreover, still cry from 
the ground against the wrong doers, and in the scourge which 
has come upon the central states of Europe within the last sixty 
years, and with which they are now threatened, we see something 
of the retribution that has followed in the train of the partitions 
of Poland. 

It will be seen, then, that if we do not accept the views of M. 
Kossuth, it is not because we think less than he does of the 
wrongs of Poland, of Hungary, or of Lombardy, but simply 
because we hold it to be unwise to lose the possible through 
aiming at the impossible. The great thing now to be done, is to 
inflict such a blow on Russia, as shall shut her up for some 
while to come to her own place, and her own business; and at 
the same time to use all the influence in our power in favour of 
a wiser policy towards oppressed nationalities, whether on this 
side the Alps or on the other. 

And it behoves our statesmen to bear in mind that never have 
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public men been committed to the conduct of a great war under 
circumstances involving such heavy responsibility. In no former 
period have the steps of such an enterprise been so immediately 
and completely under the eye of the press and the public. David 
Urquhart may be a madman, but wholly apart from any influence 
that can belong to his tumid rhetoric, there is enough, while we 
are writing, in the common talk, to indicate the presence of con- 
siderable misgiving as to the policy of the English ministry. This 
slow transit of troops; these delays when the transit has been 
made; this apparent waiting to learn something more about 
Austria, or Prussia, or no one knows what, and above all the 
execrable speech of Lord Aberdeen on the 19th instant, have gene- 
rated the suspicion that ministers—or at least a section among 
them—may be hoping for some maudlin settlement of differences 
that will lack woefully the decision and thoroughness which the 
exigency demands. For ourselves, we hold that the man who, 
as a minister of the crown, could advise any such course, would 
deserve to lose his head. We can have no talk of peace now until 

‘a heavy blow and great discouragement’ shall have been given w 
the power of Russia. 

All pretext for any future interference with the affairs of wie 
Danubian Principalities, or with the Free Navigation of the 
Danube, must come distinctly and emphatically to an end. Nor 
must we hear anything more of Russian ascendancy in the Black Sea. 
To secure these objects, it will not be enough that they shall be in- 
serted in treaties, and in terms the most explicit and unmistakeable.: 
Russia has told the world in a thousand ways that, with her, treaties 
are so many pieces of parchment, and nothing more; and it isa 
law in political science that the power which may not be trusted 
must be curbed. The strong places on the Black Sea must not be 
in. Russian keeping, if that sea is not to be a Russian lake, and if 
the Bosphorus is to be as secure as it should be. ‘The faithless 
must be weak if their neighbours are to be safe. 

But these observations apply to the Baltic scarcely less than to 
the Black Sea. Ifthe one has been allowed to become a Russian 
lake, the other has been allowed to become a Russian river. Fin- 
land has been filched from Sweden, under the pretence of helping 
her to Norway. Denmark has been made powerless through in- 
trigues in Schleswig Holstein. And the small strip of sea-board 
which falls to Prussia has been placed under convenient regula- 
tions, in common with everything Prussian, by the Czar. -Thus, 
over the whole coast of the Baltic, embracing the shores of Den- 
mark, of Prussia, of Sweden, and of Finland as a part of Russia, 
the power that has directly or virtually ruled—and to the great 
detriment of the trade carried on with those countries—is the 
power centered at St. Petersburg. What the Bosphorus is to 
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the Black Sea, the Sound is to the Baltic—a gateway of ingress 
and egress for many nations. But while the passage of the 
Turkish Bosphorus is free, all vessels passing the Russian Sound, 
as will be supposed, have to pay their tax. Denmark, indeed, 
is the immediate receiver of this tax, but she receives it as her 
only means of meeting exigencies imposed upon her by Russia. 
English diplomacy, in the good old days of tory rule, and even 
since, has been mixed up with this tendency of affairs on the Baltic 
in ways not pleasant to remember; but all English and French 
treaties with Russia are now at an end, and the crime will be great 
if the powers now in possession of the Baltic should allow matters 
to settle in their old posture. It is true, in the winter the Baltic 
ceases to beasea. Men and artillery may cross it in that season. 
The protection to be afforded by a maritime power against Russia 
in these regions is in consequence limited. But much is being 
done to strike down the prestige of Russian greatness in those 
regions as elsewhere, and much may be done to restrict that power 
to more reasonable limits. ‘It was quite enough,’ says M. Thiers, 
‘in delivering Finland to the Russians to have afforded them the 
‘means of a step in advance towards the Sound, as a point from 
* which they will not be less menacing at a future day, when the 
* Russian colossus, with one foot on the Dardanelles, and another 
“on the Sound, will make the whole world his slave, and liberty 
‘ will have fled to America. However chimerical all this may seem 
‘now to narrow minds, it will one day be a cruel reality; for 
‘Europe, unwisely divided, like the towns of Greece in the presence 
‘of the kings of Macedonia, will have probably the same lot.’ 
We sincerely trust that this prophecy may not be fulfilled ; and our 
great hope from the present struggle js, that it may prove to be the 
first step in the series designed by a merciful providence to save 
Europe from such a ‘ cruel reality.’ But concerning those would- 
be statesmen, who affect to see no signs of the danger which 
M. Thiers has depicted—of them we could say much, but we 
forbear. 

It is a fact from which we may augur favourably for humanity, 
that Russia, with all her arts, has not discovered the art of making 
herself loved. Among all the peoples of Europe there is not one 
that would choose the yoke of the Czar. Even the insurgent Greek 
sees more to fear in that quarter than to hope. Austria and 
Prussia have come to be regarded as the natural allies of Russia. 
But there is nothing natural in this alliance. The coils of the 
great ‘constrictor’ have been thrown about them; but neither 
Prussia nor Austria can feel otherwise than degraded by the thral- 
dom that has come upon them. The Czar is to them but too 
much what Napoleon was forty years since; and, if Europe 
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should be wise, Constantinople will be to the one what Moscow 
was to the other. 

Austria and Prussia only need the largeness of policy and 
feeling that should dispose them to favour the restoration of 
Poland, as the strong natural barrier between them and Russia, 
to be able to cast-off the Muscovite domination from which 
they have suffered so much humiliation. The setting up anew 
of that old military power in the centre of Europe, securing for 
itself, and for all besides, a free access to the two opposite seas— 
seas upon which the fleets of France and England can guarantee 
a free passage to all nations—would be to reprobate the past as 
it deserves to be reprobated, and to do the very best thing that 
could be done to humble Russia, and to secure the future tran- 
quillity and the future liberties of Europe. We have reason 
to think that Austria would not be opposed to this course of 
things. Certainly, the time was when the court of Vienna 
did see matters in this light. In 1814, Prince Metternich 
writes,— 

‘Of all the questions to be discussed at this congress, the king 
would undoubtedly consider the affair of Poland as incomparably the 
most important to the interests of Europe, if there be any chance that 
this nation so worthy of regard, by its antiquity, its valour, its mis- 
fortunes, and the services it has formerly rendered to Europe, might 
be restored to complete independence. The partition, which destroyed 
its existence as a nation, was the prelude to,—in some sense the cause 
of,—the subsequent commotions to which Europe was exposed.’ 


The plenipotentiaries of the Emperor of Austria, speaking in 
his name after Russia had determined to keep her hold on the 
Duchy of Warsaw, say,— 


‘The conduct of the Austrian emperor can have left no doubt in the 
mind of the allied powers, that the re-establishment of Poland as an 
independent state, with a national administration of its own, would 
have fully accomplished the wishes of his imperial majesty; and that 
he would even have been willing to make the greatest sacrifice to pro- 
mote the restoration of that ancient and beneficial arrangement. ‘This 
fact must be sufficient to show that the emperor is very far from enter- 
taining any jealousy or anxiety as to the interference of the Polish 
nation with this empire. Austria has never considered free and inde- 
pendent Poland as an inimical or rival power; and the principles on 
which his illustrious predecessors acted, and which guided his imperial 
majesty himself until the partition in 1773 and 1797, were abandoned 
only under the pressure of circumstances, which the sovereigns of 
Austria had it not in their power to control.’* 


* What Maria Theresa and her minister, M. de Kaunitz, thought of the first 
rtition of Poland, is given in the following extract from the correspondence of 
. de Breteuil, the French ambassador at the court of Vienna at that time :-— 
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The present Emperor of Austria accordingly, would only be act- 
ing upon the ancient and avowed policy of the house he represents 
were he at once to say—let Poland be restored :—let her be completely 


‘independent, and possess a national administration of her own. 


In that case the only material impediment would be with Prussia; 
and what does Prussia owe to the court of St. Petersburg ? 
Before 1815, Prussia was in possession of the duchy of Warsaw, as 
her part of the Polish spoil. But Russia then occupied it, and her 
argument for retaining it, as being that of the strongest, prevailed. 
‘Prussia was obliged to accept the Rhenish provinces as an 
equivalent. Russia thus gained an important territory close 
upon her other domains; and Prussia had to content herself with 
territory in its stead all but severed from its other possessions, 
liable to disaffection as being Catholic, and exposed to danger as 
bordering on France. The Czar is well aware that Prussia is 
the smallest and the poorest of the five great European powers. 
Her population is less by one-half than that of Austria or that 
of France. Her facilities for commerce are very limited. Her 
‘military position subjects her to a constant strain and solicitude. 


“I know, M. Yambassadeur,’ says the empress, ‘ that I have brought a great stain 
on my reign by all that has come of this affair with Poland ; but I assure you that 
I should be pardoned were the extent of my repugnance to it known, and how 
much circumstances have united to force my — as well as my resolutions 
against all extreme views of the unjust ambition of Russia and Prussia. Finding 
no other means of opposing myself alone to the plan of these two powers, I believed 
that, in exercising, on my part, exorbitant demands and pretensions, they would 
refuse me, and break off the negotiation ; but my surprise and grief were extreme 
on receiving, in reply to these demands, the entire consent of the King of Prussia 
and the Czar. Never have I been so distressed; and I must do justice to M. 
de Kaunitz for his great trouble at this time. He had always strongly opposed 
this cruel arrangement. The conduct of M. de Kaunitz throughout this affair, and 
since its termination, has rendered his services more than ever valuable, for after 
having resisted so much that has depended on him, and feeling that all the odium 
is thrown on his ministry, he has submitted to the injustice, and is left charged by 
ublic opinion with all that of which, in reality, he most strongly disapproved. 
To-day he at length employs all the resources of his genius to terminate this un- 
fortunate enterprise in a manner which places it within the narrowest limits. 

*T had not even the consolation of foreseeing when the arrangement with Poland 
would be finally settled. The King of Prussia endeavoured to put a finishing 
stroke to it, and appeared willing to prolong the affair, without doubt in the hope 
of gaining, by fresh discussions, an increase to his share.” * * * 

*M. De Kaunitz, after receiving me with the politeness usual in similar cases, and 
having expressed his sentiments with regard to the sincerity of our alliance, seemed 
in haste to speak ; and notwithstanding his habitual address, betrayed much em- 
barrassment, and great desire to converse on the affairs of Poland. He enlarged 

on the inseparable troubles of a long ministry, on the impossibility of foreseeing 
and obviating certain circumstances, however vexatious they may be, and on those 
events which no human wisdom or power can prevent from carrying us further than 
we wish. At last, without having named Poland, the Austrian minister led me by 
many circuitous phrases to his grief at the division of Poland by the three powers.’ 
— Guide Diplomatique. Parle Baron Charles de Martens. Tom, 2. ipsic 
F. A. Brockhauss. 1832. 
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To the eastward Russia is the immediate neighbour of her whole 
frontier. The Czar may cross that line any day. An expeditious 
march, or one successful battle, might give him possession 
of Berlin. Lord Castlereagh saw this mischief and did what he 
could to prevent it, by urging that the duchy of Warsaw should 
not pass into the hands of Russia. The only seaboard of 
Prussia, as we have intimated, is on the Baltic, and there the 
navy of Russia has been supreme. Prussia is thus at the 
mercy of the new neighbour that has come into the place of 
the old Polish monarchy, and small is the mercy which Prussia 
receives at the hands of this neighbour. Kind words, friendly 
assurances are addressed to her; but she is deceived, crippled, 
and used, according to circumstances. It is a sad plight this of 
Prussia. France is thought to covet her Rhenish provinces. 
Austria is her competitor in everything. England cannot fight 
land battles for her. What is to be done but to throw herself at 
the feet of Russia? No—that isnot necessary. Prussia has now 
only to join heartily with England, France, Austria, and Turkey 
in a determined effort to inflict a deserved retribution on the 
Czar, and by a re-adjustment, it may be by some slight loss of 
territory, she might become stronger, safer, happier. The grand 
difficulty with Prussia is to do justice to Poland, by consenting 
to such a new settlement of things as that would involve. The 
grand difficulty with Austria is to do justice to Hungary and 
Lombardy, by ceding to those countries rights of which they 
should never have been deprived. It is a part of the duty de- 
volving imperatively upon our statesmen to startle these powers 
somewhat, if need be, by the utterance of some wholesome truth, 
and to persist in the iteration of that truth, until fair attention 
be given to it. { Never had the German powers so fair an 
occasion for adopting a free and genial course of policy with 
grace and dignity :—never have English statesmen possessed an 
occasion more fraught with honour to themselves, or good to 
humanity, if rightly used. We must confess that we wait the 
issue with some solicitude, especially after the Aberdeen manifesto 
of the nineteenth instant. The sooner every element of that sort 
is out of the British Cabinet the better. Turkey has been en- 
cumbered by our help—damaged by our friendship heretofore— 
in the name of everything honest, let there be no more of that. 
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OUR EPILOGUE 


ON 


AFFAIRS. 


Wuite the war has been the great object of interest during the last three 
months, our home questions have not been stationary. 

The vexed question of Church-rates, it seems, is still to vex us. Lord 
John Russell continues to talk on this subject in language as obsolete as 
are the party and the principles he would still be understood to represent. 
But the tax is a doomed tax, and as impolitic in the Churchman as it is 
offensive to the Nonconformist, whether the present leader of the House 
of Commons can so see it or not. 

University Reform moves slowly ; but the steady pressure in that direc- 
tion is doing much, and will do more. On this, and on kindred topics, the 
Society for the Liberation of Religion from State Control is doing good 
service. 

Romanism, during the last quarter, has gained a triumph, and suffered 
a defeat. Mr. Chambers’s motion about Nunneries has been got rid of. 
Brawling and trickery have been allowed to do that. The time may come 
when the parties who have helped to give existence to such a precedent may 
find in it aninconvenience. Strange that the fear of daylight should be so 
great, where all is so pure. Catholic governments do not tolerate such 
concealments. It is where the government is most heretical, that there 
must be the most liberty. Coupled with this scornful resistance of state 
inspection, is the cringing petition for state-pay in favour of such priests as 
do chaplain’s work among the burglars and pickpockets of their persuasion- 
Gentlemen there are who never quarrel with a religion on the ground that 
it does the grossest conceivable wrong to their Maker—but who would see 
in that same religion a terrible monstrosity the moment it should come to 
be a something to be paid for. This chaplain business should be significant 
to such persons. 

The Education question, too, has advanced a stage. Our conviction has 
long been that the differences of feeling on this subject are such as to pre- 
clude all hope of the establishment of any national system; but that no 
party would be found to believe this until all should have been compelled to 
admit it as the result of experiment. The fate of the Scotch education 
bill has, we suppose, brought things nearly to this issue.* 


* The statistical view of this question, given in our pages in 1846-7, was sub- 
stantially correct; and very happy were we to find that Mr. Horace Mann is now 
able to report so much more favourably. But Mr. Baines, we see, persists in re- 
presenting Dr. Vaughan as stating that, in Oldham, the school provision in 1846 
was not for more than one in the hundred of the children of the school age ; and that 
one-third of the children of that age through the kingdom, at that time, never 
entered a day-school.—(Strictures on the new Government measure of Education, 
1853, p. 5.) But Dr. V.’s reference to Oldham had respect to public subscription 
day-schools only, not to all schools ; and it was distinctly stated that the one-third 
of the children of the school-age, returned in Lord Kerry’s report as absentees, were 
not to be considered as always absent. No man knows better than Mr. Baines that 
these explanations were given at the time. 
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ON 


BOOKS. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ETC. 


Supplement to ‘ Vacation Rambles.’ By T.N.Tatrovurp. Moxon. 
The Castilian. An Historical Tragedy. In Five Acts. By T.N. 
TatrourD.—These are books whose intrinsic value will be enhanced 
by the thought that they are our last gift from the hands of their 
amiable and accomplished author. The travels, with their genial truth- 
fulness; the drama, with its elevated ideal, and manifold felicities of 
expression, show us, not only that the artist’s eye had lost nothing of 
its quickness, his hand nothing of its cunning, but that his heart 
retained to the last all that warmth and freshness which stirred his 
youth to aspirations so well fulfilled by manhood. It is impossible to 
avoid contrasting the career of Judge Talfourd and Sir William Follett, 
however far it may have been from the purpose of the author to sug- 
gest such comparison by the few reminiscences he gives us of Sir Wil- 
liam.. The one, living for his profession—fitted apparently to shine 
only in that—amassing in a few years a princely fortune, but bequeath- 
ing to his country, to our law, our literature, our eloquence, not a 
vestige—vanishing after success so unexampled, into a darkness and 
silence so profound. The other, touching life so happily with his 
generous and delicate sympathies at so many different points—adding 
to our art some of the purest and most graceful productions which 
enrich this age—living in all our hearts beloved while here, treasured 
now gone, and long to abide in our literature for admiration as well as 
love. Few will be inclined to question which of two such courses 
should be most desired. Immense, no doubt, are the diversities in the 
capacities and gifts of men, and each has a work of his own; but to do 
that work, no one should blindly sever himself from every other pro- 
vince of operation, and, putting by the humanities and amenities of 
life, pursue with hardening, narrowing intensity, the single object of 
professional success. Yet how large is the amount of intellectual 
power among us, in medicine, in law, and even in divinity, which 
vigorously put forth for its season, realizes its immediate return of 


wealth or comfort, and then is buried in oblivion, producing nothing ~ 


which may work beneficially even a generation or two down, not 

adding so much as a grain of recorded information to our fields of 

medical, legal, or theological science. This is not as it should be; and 

for the evil public opinion is mostly to blame. The strong current of 
NO. XXXIX. Tt 
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popular prejudice against all indulgence in collateral or subsidiary 
tastes and occupations, shuts up all but a few to some isolated pursuit, 
till mental labour has become among us, not duly divided, but most 
injuriously subdivided. You may ruin the chance of a young barrister 
by giving it out that he has written a tragedy; and the literary 
doctor or divine is shrewdly suspected of neglecting his patients, of 
what sort soever,—nay, perhaps charged with robbery, for working in 
their time, or regarded as overpaid, because he can find leisure, not for 
sleep, but toil,—as though for a fortune, much less for a pittance, any 
immortal creature could be bought and bound, body, soul, and spirit, 
for the term of his natural life. Even Talfourd thought it needful to 
attempt the disarming of this greedy jealousy, by prefixing to his 
dramas the true, yet almost supplicatory motto,— 


* T left no calling for this idle trade, 
No duty broke.’ 


Had, therefore, his literary rank been far less elevated than it actually 
is, he would have merited none the less the thanks of every friend to 
broad and liberal culture, for entering the practical protest of a noble 
life against that encroaching utilitarianism to which so many hopeful 
natures have fallen a prey. 


The Supplement to the Rambles collects the sketches and impressions 
of a tour by the Rhone and Marseilles, to Rome and Naples, and back 
again. The author’s notices, even of places over and over again 
described, are new and life-like; for they are genuine and natural, un- 
distorted by any attempt at effect, unbiassed by any servile conven- 
tionalism. This little book may be held up as a model to those who 
feel tempted to publish their reminiscences of travel. Productions of 
that sort would possess far more interest than for the most part can 
be found in them, though the work of minds less gifted, if, like this 
Supplement, they never wearied the reader with the tedious results of 
after reading, and were content to render faithfully the genuine expe- 
rience of the individual, while enjoying his holiday ramble. The com- 
parison drawn in the third chapter, between the Rhine and the Rhone, 
is a remarkable piece of descriptive writing, collecting and collating, 
as it were, families of landscapes, summoning each to its place by a 
few graphic spell-words, and filling the mental eye, within a short 
page or two, with a whole picture gallery of river scenes. 

The Castilian who gives the tragedy its title, is Don John de 
Padilla, the hero of that brief insurrection made by the commons of 
Castile against the tyranny of the Regent Adrian, to whose tender 
mercies Charles V. committed his Spanish dominions in the early part 
of his reign. The dramatic material contained in this episode in 
Spanish story, is skilfully wrought out—how the sense of wrong 
struggles with chivalrous loyalty in the breast of Padilla—how the 
unyielding rectitude of so great a soul, the self-sacrifice of such an 
enterprise for such a man, is incomprehensible or hateful to the mean 
ambition of the ignoble natures about him—and how, finally, the 
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last sanction gone that seemed to reconcile revolt and honour—sup- 
planted by another, who ruins all his labour, nothing is left him but 
to offer himself to death, so saving those he loves, and grandly closing 
a career of mournful glory. His reply to his wife expresses in a sen- 
tence the character with which the poet has endowed him. She 
says,— 


‘You were not made for times like these.’ 
‘ Not made,’ he answers, 


‘For any time, Maria, but for life, 
Of which this is the threshold whence the gates 
Of the eternal open.’ 


The following passage, indicating with thoughtful delicacy the 
subtile conservation of this life in that to come, is a gem which may 
be detached from its setting without damage, and quite equals in its 
lustre the brightest of the kindred beauties which enrich the handi- 
work of the departed master. 


‘Think not, dearest, 
Our old delights will fail us; no—I feel 
Upon this giddy margin of two worlds 
That there is nothing beautiful in this 
The passion’d soul has clasp’d, but shall partake 
Its everlasting essence; not a scent 
Of rain-drenched fiower, nor fleece of evening cloud, 
Which blended with a thought that rose to heaven, 
Shall ever die ; but link’d with joy that drew 
Colour and shape from tiis fair world, shall shed 
Familiar sweetness through the glorious frame 
After a thousand ages.’ 


Modern German Music. Recollections and Criticisms. By HENRY 
F. Cuortey. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, & Co.—Mr. Chorley is a critic 
of high competency in the matters of which he here treats. It is 
some time since he first claimed the attention of the public in this 
capacity; but years, while they serve to ripen his judgment, can scarcely 
be said to have detracted from his enthusiasm. His intimacy with 
Mendelssohn has perhaps contributed to heighten his admiration of 
the genius of that extraordinary person. Certain it is that his sympa- 
thies have disposed him to make that great composer the centre figure 
in the tableau of musical personages which his volumes bring before 
us. These volumes are the result of travel, of observation in travel, 
and of observation intended to note the manner in which the science 
of music has been acted upon, and has reacted, in the sphere under 
review. Of course as volumes which sound the depths of a particular 
science, they are intended mainly for the students of that science; but 
they abound in anecdotes about musical and non-musical people, which 
impart to them an interest for readers who make no pretension to a 
profound acquaintance with music. The following sketch of Men- 
delssohn will interest many of our readers, and may be taken as a 
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specimen of the power of perception and style which pervades these 
volumes:— 

* There was this inexpressible comfort in all intercourse with Mendelssohn, that 
he made no secret of his likings and dislikings. Few men so distinguished have 
been so simple, so cordial, so considerate; but few have been so innocent of 
courtiership, positive or negative. One might be sure that a welcome from him 
was a welcome indeed. I thought then, as I do now, his face one of the most 
beautiful which has ever been seen. No portrait extant does it justice. A Titian 
would have generalized, and, out of its many expressions, made up one which, in 
some sort, should reflect the many characteristics and humours of the poet—his 
earnest seriousness—his childlike truthfulness—his clear, cultivated intellect—his 
impulsive vivacity. The German painters could only invest a theatrical, thoughtful- 
looking man with that serious cloak which plays so important a part on the stage, 
and in the portraits of their country ; and conceive the task accomplished, when it 
was not so much as begun. None of them has perpetuated the face with which 
Mendelssohn listened to the music in which he delighted, or the face with which 
he would crave to be told again some merry story, though he knew it already by 
heart. I felt in that first half-hour that in him there was no stilted sentiment—no 
affected heartiness ; that he was no sayer of deep things, no searcher for witty 
ones ; but one of a pure, sincere intelligence—bright, eager, and happy, even when 
most imaginative. Perhaps there was no contemporary at once strong, simple, and 
subtle enough to paint such a man with such a countenance.’ 

Swedenborg: A Biography and an Exposition. By Epwtx Paxton 
Hoop. Arthur Hall & Co. pp. 402.—Mr. Hood believes that he has 
received much benefit from the writings of Swedenborg, and, what is 
more, that the study of them will be found calculated to dissipate many 
of the doubts which afflict the youthful mind of our time, and may 
furnish a supply for its profoundest wants. The little volume before 
us is accordingly a token of gratitude—a votive tablet suspended in 
the theosophic temple, and at the same time a popular introduction to 
Swedenborgianism—a guide through the intricacies of the sanctuary. 
Swedenborg was no bigot, and there is much liberality of mind among 
his followers. Mr. Hood is a good-tempered eclectic, with a pre- 
ponderant element of Swedenborgianism. He has a hearty welcome 
for truth and goodness wherever he thinks he finds them ; he does not 
bitterly denounce you if you refuse your faith to Swedenborg, so we 
meet and part on friendly terms enough. His style is lively and dis- 
cursive, sometimes too loose and careless for his theme, at others too 
rhetorical or poetic for close reasoning. It is a marked fault in the 
book, that wherever the author meets with a passage in any writer he 
admires at all related to the point in hand, he must straightway insert 
it. Now this readiness to admire is a good moral trait; but, when so 
indulged, is a piece of folly. These insertions break the continuity 
of thought, give a zig-zag course to a walk not too steady as it 
is, and leave a confused and unsatisfactory impression. In writing a 
book a man should know what he has to say, and say it, and not run 
to this side and to that across the fields to cull such flowers of speech 
as may attract his eye on the neighbouring hills. Swedenborgianism 
is a religious curiosity in which every cultivated mind must feel some 
interest. To those who feel it discreditable to remain in gross ignorance 
of what it means, and yet have not time or patience to study the pon- 
derous volumes of Swedenborg himself, Mr. Hood’s book will be very 
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serviceable, conveying much interesting information, while as it seems 
to us by no means calculated to convince. 

It is singular enough that any one should imagine Swedenborgianism 
the panacea for the sick and doubting spirits of this age;—as though 
the objections to a book-revelation in a single volume could be met by 
a book-revelation in twenty;—the dislike to the stream of superna- 
turalism which waters the province of Scripture, dissipated by a whole 
deluge of it. It may be said, ‘ But Swedenborg allegorizes the Old 
‘ Testament for you, so you escape from Canaanite massacres, Mosaic 
‘Law,’ &c.; and this refuge will be hailed by many. But the refuge 
is deceptive. Swedenborg is careful to state that he holds fast the 
literal sense all the while—does not deny the history—only underlays 
it with spiritual meaning. 

Mr. Hood seems to think the Old Testament a book of darkness 
apart from Swedenborg’s interpretations. The obscurity is only such 
as must always rest on every ancient record of manners and customs 
long since extinct. If due pains be taken to understand Oriental modes 
of speech and fashion of life, this unintelligibility vanishes. Translate 
an English newspaper into Persian, and give it to a mollah at Ispahan 
utterly ignorant of England,—it is darkness absolute. How is it to 
be made clear to him? Not by allegorizing the whole, and saying 
that the fleet is a personification of adventure, and the army symbolizes 
the principle of force; but by explaining the terms to him—what we 
mean by ‘ ministry,’ ‘ opposition,’ and other words, and what and where 
Plymouth or the Horse Guards may be. 

Zeno: A Tale of the Italian War, and other Poems. By James 
Horrocks. John Chapman. These poems are partly original, partly 
translated, the translations principally from the best German poets of 
the day, with biographical notices of Lenau and Heine. The original 
poems indicate a cultivated taste, formed in part by German models, 
and contain, amid great inequalities, some worthy thoughts forcibly or 
feelingly expressed. These productions do not as a whole rise suffi- 
ciently above the level of very fair and tolerable poetry to command 
general attention in a time when the Muses are thus far propitious to 
so many. Some of the translations are executed in a very praiseworthy 
manner, and the author may bethink him whether success in a lower 
joe confessedly arduous department be not preferable to failure in a 

igher, 

Wanderings of an Antiquary, chiefly upon the Traces of the Romans 
in Britain. By Tuomas Wrieut, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. Feap. Nichols.— 
Mr. Macaulay dismisses the topic of —Britain under the Romans in less 
than a page. The inhabitants of Britain he writes, when they first 
became known to the Tyrian mariners ‘were little superior to the 
natives of the Sandwich Islands.’ But it does not appear from history 
that the Britons known to other nations, even at that early period, 
had sunk into such an extreme of barbarism. Indeed the evidence of 
the case turns considerably the other way. Certain it is, that the state 
of the population of this island as it first beeame known to the Romans, 
is something very different. The second landing of Julius Cesar, after 
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the virtual failure of the first, was at the head of five legions, borne 
across the waters in more than eight hundred vessels, and reckoning 
not less, probably, than 20,000 men, besides 2000 cavalry, and a large 
supply of military engines. Even this costly armament, with the 
es general of the age as commander, was only partially success- 
The blood and treasure expended to achieve the conquest of the 
island, more than a century later, were very great. The legions and 
their auxiliaries engaged in that enterprize amounted at times to more 
than 50,000 men. Something like that number of men indeed are said 
to have perished in the attempt of the Emperor Severus to gain secure 
_. of the country lying between the line crossing from the 
'yne to the Solway, and that crossing from the Forth to the Clyde. 
In the most tranquil times the Roman army in Britain was not under 
20,000 men. The people who could defray the cost of such a force, 
and that of the alien, and often rapacious government which it sus- 
tained, must have been at a considerable remove from the Sandwich 
Islanders, and from the ordinary level of barbarians. In fact, Britain 
became in those days a granary to the empire, and a highly productive 
region in many things besides corn-growing. ‘Tacitus, accordingly, 
deemed the affairs of Britain of sufficient interest to entitle them to a 
large space in his immortal writings. It may be said of Britain that, 
* of the western provinces which obeyed the Czsars, she was the last that 
was conquered, and the first that was flung away.’ But it may also be 
said, that the space between the first of these acts and the second, was as 
great as that which separates between the accession of Henry VIII. and 
the reign of Victoria. Moreover, if Britain was the last among the 
western provinces to be conquered, it was so for the very natural reason 
that it lay at the farthest boundary westwards, and if it was the first to 
be flung away, it was so for the obvious reason that its position, which 
had made it very difficult to acquire, made it, in the time of weakness, 
very difficult to keep. It may be more to Mr. Macaulay’s taste to 
write about cavaliers and round-heads, or about whigs and tories, than 
about Celts and Romans, but this is no reason why the first four centu- 
ries in our history should be disposed of in such terms as the above. 
The seeds of civilization lodged in Britain by the Romans, covered 
nearly the whole land, and secured to the country a productiveness and 
a tranquillity unknown in its history for nearly a thousand years after 
the departure of that extraordinary people. The native population 
took much of this civilization, and Christianity along with it, into 
the fastnesses of Wales; and the monuments of it which survived in 
Saxon Britain ministered very perceptibly to the improvement of the 
hordes of freebooters who were to give root and power to modern 
England. 
Mr. Wright, who comes before us in these ‘ Wanderings of an Anti- 
quary,’ has found much to interest him in those remains of Roman 
Britain which are still traceable among us. His former work on this 
subject (The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon) furnishes evidence both 
of his learning and taste in this direction. He is, indeed, a little 
eapricious, as we think, in his judgments—sometimes sceptical where 
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we feel no doubt, and sometimes credulous where we are obliged to 
hesitate. But his former book is interesting ; and these lighter sketches 
concerning places he has visited, and the traces of the past he has 
seen, will be to many readers still more so. Time is fast obliterating 
such indications of the ancient days of our country, and whatever lite- 
rature can do to perpetuate a record of local appearances which are 
quickly passing away is a good work done. ‘The places visited by Mr. 
Wright are sprinkled over the country from the borders of Monmouth- 
shire and Sussex in the south, to Aldborough, the site of the ancient 
Isurium, in the north. 

Deutsches Worterbuch von Jacob Grimm und Wilhelm Grimm; a 
German Dictionary. By Jacop Gaiam and Grim. The 
Eighth part, completing the first volume. London: Nott, 270, Strand.— 
The simplicity of this title well suits the greatness of the work. 
The undertaking is the greatest of its kind. Here the two chief 
philologists of the world apply their united efforts to enrich their native 
literature, the noblest there is, with a dictionary worthy of itself. The 
completion of the first volume has called forth a preface from Jacob 
Grimm, in which the aims and principles of the work are expounded in 
that exhaustive method peculiar to German authors. The highly in- 
structive preface, consisting of some forty quarto pages, is followed by 
an index of authorities which sets forth in full the literature of the 
subject. Among the information respecting the work conveyed in the 
preface, is the fact, that the volume now published is exclusively the 
work of Jacob, and that William commences his share of the task with 
the letter D. Another fact has considerable interest. In the year 
1837, Ernest, King of Hanover, displaced and banished seven pro- 
fessors of the University of Gottingen because they were adverse to 
his revolutionary design of overturning the constitution. Among the 
suffering patriots were the two Grimms. Their displacement occa- 
sioned an overture from a publisher—and the overture issued in the 
present undertaking. But the preface is of chief value, as containing 
an exposition of the conclusions and principles which are the ripe fruit 
of philological science in its most advanced state, drawn up by writers 
eminently qualified for the task, because standing in the first rank of 
the scholars who have prosecuted these studies. In this exposition the 
philological scholar will find not only an admirable summary of undis- 
puted doctrines, but also an indication of the line to which his science 
has been carried, and of the undiscovered or less known territory 
beyond. The exposition will be of service also to the student of language 
in general, and may be expected to produce great changes in lexico- 
graphy in England, especially as it is followed up by applications 
so faithful and on so large a scale in the dictionary itself. Those 
who feel an interest in the subject will not be sorry to be informed that 
a frontispiece presents, in a well executed engraving, portraits of the 
two brothers, whose mild and very thoughtful countenances, thus 
fittingly placed in juxta-position, seem to throw a soft and pleasing 
light trom the first page over the whole work. 

Gerstacker’s Travels, 8vo. Nelson—This is the first volume of 
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a projected ‘ Library of History, Travel, and General Literature.’ The 
paper, the type, and the illustrations are good, and the marvel to us 
is, how such a book can be published at such a price—five shillings. 
Gerstacker, as will be supposed from his name, is a German, and the 
volume is a translation from the language of the author. Modern travel 
owes much to the enterprise of the Germans, and the pent-up soul of 
that noble people is likely to find much more outlet in this direction 
in the future than in the past. The volume before us embraces an 
account of Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Valparaiso, with 
notes of a ride through the Pampas, and of a winter journey across 
the Cordilleras. The author does not travel as a scholar or a philo- 
sopher, but for the pleasure of seeing something and doing something, 
and he has written a book that he might place before others with as 
much simplicity and truthfulness as possible the scenes which have 
been present to himself. There is no attempt at fine writing or 
profound thinking, but the ease and vivacity with which the story of 
adventure is told, makes the book one of the most interesting of its 
class that we have read for a long time. We should not forget to 
mention that the author tried his fortune for awhile among the gold- 
seekers of California. 

The Divine Drama of History and Civilization. By the Rev. 
James Smitu, M.A. 8vo. pp. 644. Chapman and Hall.—This 
volume is the result of much reading and of much thinking; but it is 
a strange book to be sent forth by a man of whom thus much may be 
said. Mr. Smith finds that the canonical distribution of the parts of 
a drama is into five acts. Why genius has fixed upon this number 
in preference to more or less, genius cannot tell; but the inspiration 
natural to it has taken this shape. There is, however, a mystic 
significance in this number five—as indicated in our five senses, our 
five toes, our five fingers, in the head with its command of two 
hands and two feet, and in the form of the quadrille! As the five toes 
have done their part towards giving five acts to the drama, and as the 
drama on the stage is the symbol of the great drama of general 
history, so the world’s history, like the said drama, must have, besides 
its five acts, its five different scenes, and its five different periods ; 
and under the hands of Mr. Smith the story of the world adjusts 
itself in the nicest manner conceivable to this scheme! The Hebrew 
Mission is the first act; the Greek Mission the second; the Roman 
Mission the third; what is called National Missions is the fourth; 
and the ‘Universal Mission’ is the fifth. With each of these five 
acts the scene changes, the plot is more and more developed, and the 
dawn of the ‘ Universal Mission’ now breaking upon us comes. We 
never knew before how it was that when things went beyond the 
number five, all became ‘sixes and sevens:’ nor are we at all surprised 
to find that Mr. Smith can see even in Joanna Southcott a lady to be 
spoken of ‘with great respect.’ Inconsistent, however, as it may 
seem to say so, the book before us is one which only a man of 
considerable reading, and of considerable acuteness too, could have 
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written—the theory is a piece of grotesque folly, but the filling up 
may not be altogether so described. 

Memoirs of the Court of Prussia. From the German of Dr. 
‘Epwarp Veuse. By Franz C. F. Demmizr. 8vo. Nelson and 
Sons.— This is a history of court personages, of court proceedings, 
and of much besides concerning Prussia and her relations to other 
countries from 1713 to 1840. War, diplomatic intrigue, philosophical 
impiety, military tyranny, sensuousness—in a word, all the tendencies 
in the upper classes of Europe in the eighteenth century which pre- 
pared it for the great catastrophe of the first French revolution, may 
be seen at their work through the aid of these pages. What has 
happened in Prussia since 1815 will be given in stronger terms 
another day; but Dr. Vehse’s book is full of the personal and the 
picturesque, and very agreeable as well as very instructive reading. 
The book is of the French memoir description, and gives us the past 
more in detail than is thought to comport with the march and 
dignity of history. 

Incidents of Travel in Central America, By the late Joun Lioyp 
Steruens. 8vo. Arthur Hall. 1854.—The substance of this work 
was published some years since in America in two volumes, and was 
extensively read in this country. Mr. Frederick Catherwood, the 
companion of Mr. Stephens in his researches, has condensed and 
slightly curtailed the original work so as to bring it within a single 
volume, and the narrative now appears for the first time as an English 
publication. The engravings contributed much to the interest of the 
work when first published, depicting as they did the wonders of ‘The 
Ruined Cities of Central America; and these are all inserted in the 
present work. Mr. Catherwood dates his preface from London, and 
concludes it with stating, that should this volume be favourably 
received, it will be followed by a continuation of the travels of himself 
and his late friend, Mr. Stephens, in Yucatan, in 1841 and 1842. We 
earnestly hope that the reception of the present volume will be 
favourable; it certainly may be described as one of the most interesting 
books of its class that has appeared during the last quarter of a 
eentury—though leaving many questions on the subject to which it 
relates unsolved. 

Die Personennamen Inbesondere die Familiennamen und ihre 
Entstehungsarten, §c. Proper Names, especially Family Names, 
traced in their sources and significations, a Philological Investigation. 
By A. T. Porr. One vol. 8vo. Leipsic: 1853. London: Nutt.— 
Very curious and very characteristic is this ‘ Philological Investiga- 
tion,’ consisting of some eight hundred pages of learned speculation 
and antiquarian discovery, with all the aids and appliances of linguistical 
science and historical research, on all possible names of all possible 
peoples, and tribes, and clans of the whole earth. Here is a good speci- 
men of the thorough way in which German scholarship does its work. 
Here is learning enough and labour enough to fit out, if not make the 
fortune of, half-a-dozen Oxford tutors. The very learned author 
has, it seems, spent all his spare hours, and employed his friends, 
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in hunting after appellations, and in hunting out their meaning. The 
result, finally, isa volume full of popular instruction, no small portion of 
popular interest, as well as of deductions, suggestions, and principles, 
fitted and designed for the learned world. Heraldry as well as Philo- 
logy would find its account in the study of this most laborious work. 
Nanette and her Lovers. By Tatzor Gwynnz. Fep. Smith, 
Elder, & Co.—Nanette and Charpentier grow up as children and young 
people together in the Norman village of St. Eloy, in the times of the 
first French Revolution, and, as young people, become lovers. But 
Charpentier has to enter the army, sees much of war, gets promotion, 
grows dissolute, in process of time marries the spoilt daughter of a 
military officer, and ends his course unhappily. In the meanwhile, 
poor Nanette continues faithful and sad, so long as fidelity and sorrow 
might be at all expected to have a better issue. She has rejected, 
once and again, another and a worthier hand; but the proven false- 
ness and worthlessness of Charpentier leaves her open to other impres- 
sions, and she at length marries the man who had wooed her so long 
with but slight prospect of success. The plot of the tale is simple, 
the characters introduced are few; but these are delineated with much 
pathos and force; and the pictures of the times, both in France, and in 
the track of the French armies elsewhere, are vividly given. Asa 
whole, the tale is deeply interesting, and tends to something better 
than mere amusement. 

Claude the Colporteur. By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ Fep. 
Arthur Hall.—The Claude of this story is a Vaudois, who is repre- 
sented as giving himself to the labours of a colporteur some thirty 
years ago, when such distributors of the Bible and of good books were 
less known than they have been since. ‘The tale is written in a reli- 
gious spirit, and with good intention. To many it will be pleasant 
and instructive reading. But the old style and manner assumed in 
the other writings from the same pen, have given them a sort of 
attraction that does not recur in the present narrative. And whether 
it is that the mannerism of the preceding works has given them an 
appearance of quiet power, which belongs more to the manner than to 
anything deeper; or that the aim of the writer in this instance has 
been lower, and less elaborate—certain it is that the narrative is not 
‘of a description to secure any special attention among works of its 
class, were it not announced as from the author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ The 
danger of the author seems to be, the not uncommon one of writing 
too fast. Claude is very good and very clever—almost too good, too 
clever, we fear, not to be telt as a fiction. 

The Legendary and Poetical Remains of John Roby, Author of the 
Traditions of Lancashire. With a Sketch of his Literary Life and 
Character. By his Winow. Longman.—The author of the ‘ Tradi- 
tions of Lancashire’ was a man of culture and genius, and in his later 
years a man of much suffering and of sincere piety. His later days, 
and his fate in the loss of the Orion, give us impressions concerning 
him which dispose us to say little about the period of his history 
when his rabid toryism and intolerant churchism exposed him to 
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much and deserved disaffection. The memoir here given is, as will be 
supposed, full of feeling, and of such reminiscences as the bereft are 
most disposed to dwell upon. Its notices, however, are given with much 
discrimination and good taste. The ‘ Remains’ here published were, 
most of them, prepared for the press by their author. They consist 
of miscellaneous poems: the Duke of Mantua, a tragedy; and three 
prose legends—Mother Red Cap; the Death-Painter; and the Crystal 
Goblet. In poetry, Mr. Roby is more to our taste in his lighter pieces 
than in his tragic mood; and he is better known through his vigorous 
idiomatic prose, than through the best of his verse. He had a taste 
for the old veins of Saxon life and speech imbedded in our history; 
and has given us the fruits of his research in such directions with 
much raciness and effect. 

Grammatica Celtica, e Monwmentis Vetustis tam Hibernice Lingue 
quam Britannice, Dialecti Cambrice, Cornice, Armorice, necnon 
e Gallice Prisee Reliquiis. Construxit J.C. Zxuss. (A complete 
Celtic Grammar, drawn up from the ancient documents of both the 
Irish and the British Language, also the Welsh, Cornish, and Armorie 
Dialects, as well as from the remains of the old Gaulish. By 
J. C. Zeuss.) Two vols., 8vo., 1853. London: Nutt.—The Ger- 
mans do everything; they leave nothing in the whole circle of 
literature untouched; it may justly be added they touch nothing 
without improving it. The universality of their labour is owing as 
much to others’ negligence as to their own diligence. It might have 
been expected that men of Celtic blood would have seized the laurels 
to be won from the production of a classical Celtic Grammar. A Saxon 
hand, however, has gained the wreath. The Celtic is the earliest of 
those waves of population, culture, and language which, coming from 
India and conterminous lands of Asia, in ancient times, swept west- 
wardly over Europe till they had reached its extremities in Italy, 
Spain, Britain, and Ireland. It is the last great discovery of philology 
that this, the first swarm from the teeming hive of North-eastern 
Asia, was of the same race, not only with the old Hindoo Sanscrit, but 
the comparatively modern Teutonic, and even the more recent Sclavonic 
tongues. But while the general relationship of the several stems was 
clearly ascertained, the branches of one stem, the oldest, viz., the Celtic, 
had not been presented in their several diversities and their common 
qualities. This very desirable work has been performed by Professor 
Zeuss in a most satisfactory manner, and in a language, the Latin, 
which will make the treatise—as it deserves to be—the classical 
authority on that subject in all civilized nations. 

The Annotated Edition of the English Poets —By Rozert 
Vols. 1—V. Parker & Son.—lIt is to be regretted, we think, that in 
publications of this nature, editors so often fail to begin at the begin- 
ning. This series of works is to include a volume on our earliest 
poetry, and selections from the stores of our lyrical and ballad poetry. 
But the first three volumes published give us the poetical works of 
Dryden, the fifth volume presents us with the earlier poems of Cowper. 
We think the public would have felt much more interest in this un- 
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dertaking if the first volume had come first, the second second, and so 
on. But having taken this bit of exception to the plan of proceeding, 
the effort itself we can commend very cordially to the favour of our 
readers. The volumes are large enough to allow the use of a conve- 
nient type, and yet not too large for the pocket. The biographies and 
notes, too, while comparatively brief, are not so much so as to be in the 
main unsatisfactory. The volumes, while well-edited, are respectable 
in appearance and remarkable cheap. The sale must be large and 
speedy to be remunerative at two shillings and sixpence a volume. 

Doine ; or, the National Songs and Legends of Roumania. By 
GRanviILLE Murray. Feap. Smith, Elder, & Co.—Roumania is 
the ancient name of the countries now the seat of war upon the 
Danube, especially Wallachia, Moldavia, and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts ; and Mr. Murray has here favoured us with some prose Ossian- 
like translations of the national songs and legends of the people who 
have been for so many centuries in possession of those territories, 
The east of Europe, of which until recently the west knew so little, has 
a history which blends with the annals of the most powerful and an- 
cient nations, and links it almost equally with the history of Asia and 
of Europe. These specimens of ballad and romance poetry breathe 
the high chivalrous spirit to be expected from such a people. The 
knight is here, with his loves and his braveries, as we find him else- 
where ; and stories of passion come up, now tender as the falling dew, 
and now wild as the hurricane. We doubt the accuracy in some respects 
of the historical sketch which precedes these translations, but the 
translations themselves give us a new phase of these easterns for which 
we have to thank the translator. 

Gaza und die Philistaische Kiiste, §c. (Gaza and the Philistine 
Coast.) By Dr. K. B. Starx. With a Plate of Coins and a Map. 
One vol., 8vo. London: Nutt. 1852.—If any of our readers wish to 
study everything that can now be said of the small strip of seaboard 
which, with the famous and very ancient city of Gaza in its centre, 
stretches in a gentle curve from the Rhinocolara, ‘the river of Egypt,’ 
to Joppa and the plains of Sharon, relatively to its soil and natural 
products, its successive inhabitants, their origin, government, power, 
culture, religion, usages, their victories, achievements, and downfall, 
from the most remote times down to Christ and the earlier days of the 
Christian Church,—a subject replete with the most varied information, 
as well as here and there possessing a deep general interest,—then let 
him procure this learned, and to some extent well-written monograph of 
Dr. Stark, and he will receive his money’s worth tenfold. The com- 
mendation implied in this description is not intended as an approval of 
every position here advanced, for the parts of the book which bear on 
sacred antiquities and Biblical history are less valuable than the re- 
mainder. 

Claudius Ptolemy and the Nile ; or, an Enquiry into that Geogra- 
pher’s Real Merits and Speculative Errors, his knowledge of Eastern 
Africa, and the authenticity of the Mountains of the Moon. By 
Dessoroven Cooney. 8vo., pp. 113, Parker & Son— 
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Claudius Ptolemy has been much used as an authority, on the prin- 
ciple that a guide whose information is likely to be very defective is 
better than none. D’Anville, in Mr. Cooley’s hands, is found to be in 
error scarcely less than Ptolemy, and with much less excuse. The 
points which Mr. Cooley aims to establish are the following :—That 
the Nile of Ptolemy and its tributaries were Abyssinian rivers, and that 
the information in which he surpassed his precursors was derived en- 
tirely from the coasts ;—That his graduation was wholly erroneous, so 
that under the empirical reticulation of the meridians and parallels, 
everything seems misplaced ; but that pervading error being corrected, 
the greater portion of the map will be found to be tolerably correct and 
quite intelligible ;—That the ancient accounts of Eastern Africa may 
be followed with certainty and precision ;—and that the Mountains of 
the Moon do not belong to the genuine part of Ptolemy, but were in- 
terpolated in it five or six centuries perhaps after his time. Much 
science and much learning does Mr. Cooley bring to this discussion, 
but it must suffice for us to have indicated to such of our readers as 
are likely to be interested in the subject the drift of the publication. 

Days and Hours. By Frepertck Tennyson. J. W. Parker and 
Son.—Poetry, like painting, has its landscape and its historical 
branches. In the former walk the author of these poems has attained 
excellence of a high order. It is obvious that the poet can rarely 
treat nature in a manner purely objective—the mountains, clouds, and 
flowers, must be made instinct with human feeling, must celebrate the 
joys and accompany the laments of the heart. But while man does 
thus make nature his instrument, it is still possible for the instrument 
almost to overpower the voice of him who employs it to adorn and 
enlarge his utterance. In our modern lyrical poetry, this is often the 
case. Mr. Frederick Tennyson is liable to error chiefly in this diree- 
tion. We stand at one extreme, and the old Greeks at the other. 
With the Greek tragedians man is colossal; nature but an unimportant 
background—a subordinate decoration—a contrivance to reverberate 
the rolling speech of heroes. In a poem like the ‘Endymion’ of 
Keats, the human interest is scarcely palpable, the landscape all in all. 
In this respect Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. Frederick Tennyson, 
genuine poets both of them, newly risen among us, afford the most 
striking contrast—the former, a classicist with an ultra theory about 
action; the latter devoted to the scenery and feeling of meditative 
days and hours, without a thought of 


‘ Thebes or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine.’ 


Mr. F. Tennyson is fond of personification, delights to array some 
abstraction or bright creature of the elements, in the most rich and 
various investiture of the fancy, and is in danger sometimes of growing 
too ethereal for general sympathy. His lyre is delicately attuned ; 
never are its notes discordant or out of taste; and that must be a 
fastidious ear indeed which can severely blame its only approach to 
rhythmic fault—the very constancy and affluence of its sweetness. 
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‘The Holytide’ shows how well the author can mingle true and 
feeling reflection on human life, with comparatively sparing use of such 
accessories as nature may furnish. As a descriptive piece, ‘ The Black- 
bird’ is full of felicitous expression ; while ‘ Ariel,’ ‘ The Garland of 
Memory,’ and ‘ The Skylark,’ are fine samples of the strain which may 
be termed proper to the author’s genius. That he has turned go 
much to nature from no lack of human sympathy, or of power for jts 
expression, is placed beyond question by a poem of affection, so ha: 

in its artistic combination and its many individual beauties, as the 
* May-day.’ Let the reader take to him these poems for summer read. 
ing under green boughs, and many and deep will be his draughts of 
pleasure. 


BOOKS ON RUSSIA, TURKEY, AND THE WAR. 


Schamyl and Circassia; chiefly from materials collected by Dr. F. 
Wagner. Edited, with Notes, by K. R. H. Mackenzig, F.A.S. Rout- 
ledge.—We were, we believe, the first to make the English reader 
acquainted with the extraordinary career of this prophet warrior. (Bri- 
tish Quarterly, No.36.) The present sketch is brief, but contains many 
interesting facts concerning Schamyl, the Caucasus, and the war so long 
waged there against Russian aggression. The book from which the 
greater part of the materials is taken—taken very honourably and 
fairly, is Dr. Wagner’s Six Years in the Caucasus. 

The Nations of Russia and Turkey, and their Destiny. By Ivan 
Goxovin. Triibner and Co.—Mr. Ivan Golovin is a Russian by birth, 
but his book is a heavy indictment of the rulers of that country. 
Turkey, Russia, the Black Sea,and Circassia. By Captain SPENCER, 
Routledge.—Captain Spencer’s Travels in Circassia were reviewed in 
our pages sometime since. He is acompetent and trustworthy autho- 
rity on such subjects. 

Armenia: a Year at Erzeroon, and on the Frontiers of Russia, 
Turkey, and Persia. By the Hon. Ropert Curzon. John Murray. 
—A book in season, but that will have value when the season is past. 
Travels in Siberia. By 8.8. Hit1, Esq. 2 vols. Longmans.— 
What we have said of Mr, Curzon’s volume may be said of these by 
Mr. Hill. 
Custine’s Russia. Longmans.—An abridgment of a work that 
has done good service heretofore. 

The Life of Nicholas I., with an Account of the Death of the Em- 
peror Paul. By Epwarp H. Micuetson, Ph. D. Spooner.—Brief, 
but founded on Russian sources, by one who has been resident in that 
country. 

Russia and the Russians; comprising an Account of the Czar 
Nicholas and the house of Romanoff, with a Sketch of the Progress and 
Encroachments of Russia, from the time of the Empress Catherine. By 
J. W. Coxe, h.-p. 21st Fusiliers. Bentley —Much in little, and well 
done. 

Russia as it is, By Joun Reyne Morert. Routledge.—This 
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is a pamphlet published at a shilling, including a map of the Baltic, 
and a large amount of valuable information. 

The Knout and the Russians. By Germain DE Laeny. Bogue, 
—This is a translation from the French. 

The Cross and the Crescent as Standards in War. By James 
Macintyre, Author of ‘The Influence of Aristocracies on Revolu- 
tions.’ Adam Scott.—Mr. Macintyre, as the title of his book suggests, 
is more ecclesiastical in what he writes than moral or military, and so 
misses his way. 

Cobbett’s Reasons for War against Russia in Defence of Turkey. 
Cobbett.—This is a very curious publication. As we read its sentences, 
they seem to go forth like shot against Russia in 1854, though issued 
in 1829. The sturdy old fellow saw then what Russia would continue 
to be intent upon, and all that has happened within this year and the 
last is just so much fulfilment of his predictions. The present treachery 
of King Otho and his Greeks is especially in accordance with the pro- 
phesyings of the Political Register five-and-twenty years since. 

Nicholas I. By the Rev. Henry Curistmas. Shaw.— Mr. 
Christmas means to say a good word for the Czar, so far as that may 
be done with fairness; but, on the whole, we think Nicholas may 
well say in this case—save me from my friends. It is strange that 
men who are so sensitive to the evils of war, because they come with 
suddenness, should be so blind to the far greater evils of bad govern- 
ment, simply because it does its work slowly, and as by stealth. 

Signs of the Times: the Moslem and his End—the Christian and his 
Hope. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. Hall and Co.—We have 
long despaired of keeping pace with Dr. Cumming. His speed in 
authorship far outstrips anything possible to us as critics. Men who 
pretend that the affairs of churches and nations may be regulated by 
the lights of unfulfilled prophecy, necessitate an antagonism between 
the religion they profess and the common sense to which they do 
violence. 


THEOLOGY, ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, ETC. 


Examination of Mr. Maurice’s Essays. By Rozert 
D.D. 8vo. James Nisbet.—Dr. Candlish has done a good work in 
the publication of this volume. It must have been no small trial of 
patience to have produced such a book. The man who comes to the 
reading of Mr. Maurice’s Essays knowing little of the author’s specula- 
tions in his other writings, has indeed no enviable course before him. 
Nor is it admissible that Mr. Maurice should send forth a volume on 
such a subject in a form which seems to suppose that the persons into 
whose hands it may come know all about what he has written else- 
where. The book is a faulty book that does not do its own work 
independently of other books. So far as we have seen, the exceptions 
taken to the doctrine of these essays by critics of the orthodox and 
evangelical schools, have been substantially just. But had the mis- 
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conception and the consequent misrepresentation of the author been 
very great, the blame, we must say, might have been laid upon himself 
at least as much as upon his censors. Dr. Candlish does not profess 
to be more than partially acquainted with the other writings of Mr. 
Maurice, and he tells us that he has not allowed himself to be influenced 
by what he happens to know of them in dealing with this volume. 
And he is right in taking this course. If a volume, which from the 
range and relativeness of its topics is clearly intended to give us a 
scheme or system of theological opinion, is found upon examination to 
be defective, superficial, dogmatical, presumptuous, or such like, then 
these are the terms which in all honesty may be employed in describ- 
ing it. 

‘But it is not correct to intimate that Mr. Maurice is saying nothing 
now that he has not said long since. On some of the points in these 
essays, concerning which he has uttered very strange things, he has 
not, that we know, spoken at all before; and on some others he has 
spoken so ambiguously hitherto, that candid eritics have been willing 
to suppose him not so far wrong as he has seemed. It is neither fair 
nor courteous, we think, that the parties who were willing to take the 
most candid view of Mr. Maurice’s course, should now be abruptly met 
by the inquiry—Why did you not make these objections long ago? 
The answer to this question is—Because the doctrine to which we take 
exception now was not expressed long ago, or certainly not as it is 
expressed now. 

Nor is it correct to say, that the drift of Mr. Maurice’s volume is to 
bring out certain phases of evangelical truth which have been allowed 
to fall into comparative neglect in evangelical teaching. This is true 
in some degree. We wish it were the whole truth. But the design 
of the essays does not rest there. Some of the most important ele- 
ments of evangelical truth are not merely changed as to ‘the relative 
place assigned them—not merely ignored—they are disowned, rejected, 
—we may say execrated—as doctrines’ of devils! It is in terms which 
warrant us in thus writing, that Mr. Maurice speaks of the doctrine of 
the Atonement viewed as exhibiting an endurance of the ‘penalty of 
law,’ or as a ‘ price’ paid for a ‘redemption.’ If gentlemen must write 
after this fashion, we scarcely need say that it is only fitting they 
should count the cost. Mr. Maurice is not the only man who may 
have grave convictions on this subject. Some other men—men having 
as fulla right as he may himself be supposed to have to settled thought 
on such matters—may be found to have convictions as thorough as his 
own, and differing widely from his own. Among such men we have to 
reckon Dr. Candlish. 

Dr. Candlish’s volume embraces a review of the sixteen essays pub- 
lished by Mr. Maurice, and the book is a companion book as to bulk 
and appearance with the essays themselves. But Dr. Candlish has 
aimed to render his work intelligible to readers who may not have 
read the volume to which it is a reply. This, though it is in accord- 
ance with the canon we have laid down as to what a book ought to be, 
has exposed him to some disadvantage. The space occupied by a state- 
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ment of the substance of the essay to be examined—a statement given, 
as far as possible, in the language of the author—has greatly contracted 
the space left for the rejoinder. If we have anything to complain of 
in the volume, it is of the brevity, and necessary want of development 
in relation to some of the more important topics, which has been thus 
induced. Bearing in mind the bursts of scolding and scorn, and upon 
grounds often so little warranting either, in which Mr. Maurice is 
liable to indulge, this reply is admirable in temper; and we augur well 
for the theology of Scotland from the large and philosophical spirit in 
which the more directly theological discussions of this treatise are for 
the most part conducted. In defending his own truth, Dr. Candlish 
has done a ready justice to all the truth he has found in the statements 
of his opponent. 

It is amusing to note the talk of some of the admirers of Mr. Maurice, 
who seem disposed to hail him as a great liberal in theology, and who 


describe him as no system-bound, no creed-bound divine, but as a man, 


of large and free thought. Listening to such discoursing, one is tempted 
to ask, in the name of all the consistencies, what is this volume of 
essays but an attempt to put a new set of theological doctrines into the 


form of a system, and the system so formed into the place of certain — 


other systems? And as to creeds—where is there a man among us 
who is seen falling back so habitually upon ‘ the creeds—the creeds,’ as 
his great bulwark? And, then, such creeds, that of St. Athanasius to 
wit, which has done more to make men Socinians, or something worse, 
than half the books that have been written with that view. 

It is pretended also that the reason why Mr. Maurice is declared to 
be so much in error is, that the imbecile people who take up such 
language against him are incapable of looking at theological questions 
from his stand-point. That stand-point is said to be that God is 
universal charity, or love; and by this is meant, that God will not be 
found to do anything inconsistent with owr notions of what is proper 
to be done by him as such. Now the fact is, it is just one of the 
easiest things in the world to get to that stand-point—the difficulty is 
to stop there. We have ourselves been there many years since, but 
the place proved so slippery, that we found it necessary either to go 
up higher, or to descend much lower. Neither Providence nor the 
Bible gives us such a Deity; and the only logical issue of the prin- 
ciple above stated, is in utter scepticism, if not in atheism. Mr. 
Maurice may remain where he is, but we feel assured that the number 
of his disciples who will do so will prove to be very small. 

So long as Mr. Maurice shall keep to his present stand-point, it is to 
be expected that he will speak disparagingly of the function of the 
‘understanding’ in religious matters; and that he should account ‘an 
army of texts’ a small matter towards settling a doctrine. But men 
of intelligence will still be so far perverse as to ask the under- 
standing to be kind enough to tell them where they are going; and 
Christian men will be perverse enough to think that there are things 
concerning which the authority of the Scripture should be allowed to 
be decisive, though their own inner lights may not go all the way 
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along with it. There are thoughts in men that are not mine, are 
there to be none in God ? 

One remarkable feature of Mr. Maurice’s book consists in the strange 
want of information it displays as to the real thinking of the age which 
it is intended to correct. We assure Mr. Maurice, for his comfort, 
that the religious world, as a whole, is not by any means so stupid, 
nor perverse, nor so irreligious, nor so immoral, as he seems to sup- 
pose. He has looked at the said world mainly from his study, and 
through the spectacles of his books, or of some strange sort of reli- 
gious newspapers; and he has somehow learnt so to dwell upon its 
faults, as greatly to underrate both the intelligence and the goodness 
that is in it. Hence the large amount of misrepresentation to be found 
in his book. Hence he often expects evangelical people to be startled 
at certain ideas as new and extraordinary, which have really no novelty 
in them to such people; and regards them as if sure to resist other 
ideas as false, the truth of which they may never have thought of 
questioning. The man who has undertaken to put us to rights so 
thoroughly, should, we think, have taken some pains to know us better. 
That the King’s College authorities, with such a volume before them, 
should have grounded their proceedings on the meaning of a word, is a 
marvellous thing—showing, indeed, by what sort of heads even colleges 
may be governed. 

The Unity of the New Testament. By Freprertck Derntson 
Mavricz, M.A. 8vo. Parker & Son.—So distinct, full, and emphatic 
is the announcement of the leading truths of the gospel, in portions at 
least, of the New Testament, that the Rationalists of Germany felt 
eompelled long since to admit that the doctrines assuredly are there. 
But then they insisted that they ought not to have been there; that 
they owe their origin to a solicitude on the part of St. Paul, and others 
adhering to him, to accommodate the simpler doctrine of Christ to the 
artificial prejudices of the Jews. The great design in this innovation, it 
is said, was to leave the Jew without any motive for attempting to 
perpetuate the temple system, by showing that the real priest has come 
- to supersede all other priests, and that the real sacrifice has been 
offered to supersede all other sacrifices. Peter and James, it is said, 
were slow to follow this example, and thus the ‘ unity’ of teaching that 
might otherwise have been found in the New Testament has been 
marred, and it has been made to present, not only differences, but con- 
tradictions. Baur, and the Tiibingen school of which he is the repre- 
sentative, have taken up this theory in our time, and worked it out in 
a manner of their own—the well-known work of Strauss being one of 
the natural results of this track of speculation. 

But Mr. Maurice conceives that to us Englishmen, these specula- 
tions are really not so injurious as some others, which bear a sort of 
resemblance to them, and give them a kind of sanction, but which are 
more of home growth. He finds the seeds of the Rationalist and 
Tiibingen theory in the admission that we do not get the gospel in 
the narrative of the first three evangelists, that for this we have to 
wait until we get the fourth Gospel, and can study that in connexion 
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with the Epistles of St. Paul. Concerning his own view, as distin- 
guished from both of these, he says, ‘Instead of beginning from our 
‘ Lord, considered simply as the Man of Nazareth, it seems to me that 
‘the first three Gospels, just as much as the fourth, begin with 
‘ assuming him to be the Son of God and the King of men. To show 
‘ how he fulfilled these characters is their object. All the discourses 
‘and acts they attribute to him are simple and natural upon that 
‘ hypothesis, unintelligent and incoherent upon any other.’ (p. 11.) 
It is admitted that the doctrine of the New Testament has its stages 
—its development. These stages are three. First, that of the first 
three Gospels; the second, that of the Epistles, taken in connexion 
with the Acts ; and the third, that of John’s Gospel and his Epistles, 
terminating with the Apocalypse. But it is contended that these 
stages are the development of a unity, not the coming out of differ- 
ences; and of a unity the beginning of which included more of the 
ultimate doctrine than is commonly supposed. Mr. Maurice assumes 
the strict genuineness of the New Testament writings, and makes them 
to be their own interpreters; and reaches the conclusions above stated 
by this route. Of course, it is competent to an opponent to remove 
the cause to another court, by questioning the date and the genuine- 
ness of most of the New Testament writings, and by mixing up the 
whole case with the affairs of the Christians during the first and greater 
part of the second centuries. On this ground, however, Mr. Maurice 
does not enter, and so of course leaves a considerable portion of the 
work to be done in this field unaccomplished. But in so far as he has 
gone, the course taken is a sound one. We may just say that, in this 
case, as in many others, Mr. Maurice appears to have misapprehended the 
doctrine of the orthodox. None of these parties, we presume, have 
supposed that the gospel of Matthew is the Gospel of the ‘ Man of 
Nazareth’ only, not that of the ‘Son of God and King of men.’ In 
fact, so far as we can judge, they see the divine in the Christ of the 
first Gospel much as Mr. Maurice does. It is, however, pleasant to 
see this unity brought out, and made palpable, as in the volume before 
us, by a careful exhibition of certain great lines of resemblance, and by 
explanations more or less satisfactory concerning points of real or 
apparent diversity. 

History of the French Protestant Refugees, from the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes to the Present Time. By Cuaries WEIss. 8vo. 
Blackwood & Sons.—The author of this work is Professor of History 
in the Lycée Buonaparte; and the book has been translated into Eng- 
lish with his assistance. Much are we gratified to see a subject of 
such interest taken up in the spirit of inquiry and research necessary 
to its adequate treatment. Great pains have been taken by Professor 
Weiss to collect, from documents and from family traditions, not only 
in France, but in England, Switzerland, and Holland, materials in rela- 
tion to his subject. The result is, a history, such as we have not 
hitherto possessed, of the migration of the French Protestants into the 
different countries of Europe, especially into Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, England, and America; and an account of their influence, as 
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consisting for the most part of skilful, industrious, and educated fami- 
lies, on the different communities among whom they found an asylum 
and a home. Everywhere they came as a new and wholesome element 
—an element of industry, intelligence, virtue, and urbanity; and as 
the historian justly says, ‘What the foreigner gained, France lost. 
‘ The kingdom that Henry IV., Richelieu, and Mazarin transmitted to 
* Louis XIV., covered with glory, powerful by its arms, preponderant 
* abroad, tranquil and contented at home, he transmitted to his suc- 
* cessor humbled, enfeebled, dissatisfied, prepared to undergo the re- 
* action of the Regency, and of the whole of the eighteenth century, 
‘and thus placed upon the fatal slope leading to the Revolution of 
* 1789.’ 

The Evidence of Scripture against the Claims of the Roman Church, 
By Rev. Sanperson Rosins, M.A. 8vo. Longman.—As the Romanist 
readsthis title, we can imagine him as saying, ‘evidence of Scripture?’ ‘yes, 
but who is to be the interpreter of that evidence—that belongs to the 
church which is here assailed.’ Not exactly so. On equestion at least 
there is towards which even the Church of Rome must cede the duty and 
the right of private judgment—and that is the question whether she is 
herself entitled to the authority which she claims or not. Let that 
authority be ceded, and of course the interpreter comes into the place 
of the text. Evidence of Scripture avails nothing. But this is a 
concession which, if made, must be made by the individual, as an act 
of his own private judgment. Mr. Robins meets the Romanist, and 
minds tending towards Romanism, on this ground; if the authority of 
Romanism falls, its whole scheme, as resting on that basis, must fall. 
And concerning this one question, which involves and determines every 
other, the arbiter, by the necessary concession of the Romanist him- 
self, must be each man’s personal conviction. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that the act of private judgment which must deter- 
mine this one point, is an act of such grave responsibility that, 
along with it, there is no other to which the same mind may not be 
presumed to be in the same degree equal. The impetus given to the 
Romanist controversy of late, has called forth many books in relation 
to it, some very good, many but very ordinary compilations. Among 
the best that have appeared, we place this volume by Mr. Robins. It 
is manifestly a production of much reading, research, and thought. It 
deserves a permanent place in our ecclesiastical literature ; and such of 
our readers as may wish to see the one material point to which it is 
restricted discussed with the learning and judgment it demands, will 
do well to make themselves acquainted with the book. 

Popery as it exists in Great Britain and Ireland. By the Rev. 
Joun Montcomery, A.M. 8vo. Hamilton and Co.—This work 
differs from the preceding, as relating not merely to the authority 
claimed by the Church of Rome, but to the main points of her doc- 
trine. The object of the writer is two-fold—to show what the tenets 
of Romanism are, according to the most acknowledged books, and the 
most notorious practices of its professors, and then to test these points 
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by reason and Scripture. The volume extends to six hundred pages, 
and is full of documentary material relating to the controversy. 

First Lines of Christian Theology, in the form of a Syllabus, prepared 
Sor the use of Students in the old College, Homerton ; with subsequent 
Additions and Elucidations. By Joun Pye Smiru, D.D., LL.D., 
F.RS., F.G.S. Edited from the author’s manuscripts, with additional 
Notes and References, and copious Indexes. By Wititam Farrer, 
LL.B. 8vo. Jackson and Walford.—These ‘ First Lines’ on Christian 
Theology will be highly valued by the student. Few points can be 
said to be discussed in these pages; but outlines to be filled up, and 
suggestive thoughts to be expanded, occur at every step; and the refer- 
ences to books are so ample as to put the student in the way to become 
familiar with every phase of discussion on nearly every topic. Great 
praise is due to Mr. Farrer for the care and patience with which his 
responsibilities as editor have been discharged. The names of authors, 
titles of works, volumes, books, chapters, and pages, to be given in the 
text, and the notes from the beginning of the work to the end, must 
have imposed a kind and degree of labour which they only who can 
speak from experience are likely to understand. Added to this labour, 
has been that of producing four admirable indexes. The material of 
the syllabus is distributed into six books, beginning with one on the 
Foundation of Christian Theology, and ending with one on the Christian 
Institutions. 

Julian, or the Close of an Era. By L. ¥.Bunerner. A. Hall and 
Co. Voltaire and his Times. By L. F. Buneazner. Constable.— 
Translations of works to which the attention of our readers was directed 
in our last number. 

John Penry, the Pilgrim Martyr. By Joun Wavprineton. 12mo. 
W. and F. G. Cash.—For a calculating, money-loving, comfort-loving, 
self-seeking age like the present, it is healthful—bracing to all one’s 
better susceptibilities, to turn aside and mark the different course taken 
by such men as John Penry. Men now-a-days, as of old, ‘ will praise 
thee when thou doest well to thyself’—will touch their beaver to thee 
as they see thee skilful in trimming thy bark to the tide; and should 
they chance to hear thee talk of putting principle before pelf, truth 
before the personal, they will smile at thee as a cunning knave, or, 
should they be obliged to think thee honest, will look at thee with 
an eye of pity and strangeness not pleasant to bear. Get friends; get 
gain. These are the maxims which with not a few embrace all wisdom. 
This John Penry, and some others, in the days of Queen Bess, might 
have taken up such maxims, and have grown as fat and sleek upon 
them as did multitudes about them. But they were of the class of 
men who have consciences—convictions, and who must do the bidding of 
such authorities, cost what it may. To them the cost was the loss of 
all things—even of life itself. To us, the fruit has been our lot as free 
men. Mr. Waddington has done himself much credit by this publica- 
tion. The narrative is curious, recondite, and deeply interesting from 
beginning to end. Many of the documents which here speak, do so 
speak for the first time. To every man who has a heart in sympathy 
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with the story of English liberty, we say, get this little book, read 
it, and meditate upon it. It is a book fitted to make even wise 
' men wiser, and good men better—so sacred are the griefs which it 
depicts, so touching its pictures of the unselfish and unearthly. 
Christ made known to the Ancient Church; an Exposition of the 
Revelation of Grace as unfolded in the Old Testament Scriptures. By the 
late Ropert Gorpvon, D.D., F.R.S.E. Two vols. 8vo. Johnstone.— 
Those who knew the late Dr. Gordon—the almost mathematical exact- 
ness of his reasoning, the simplicity and clearness of his style, the 
thoroughly evangelical tone of his teaching, the sort of purity and dig- 
nity with which he treated every topic that came under his hand, and 
the felicitous manner in which he never failed to expound the Old Tes- 
tament in its relations to the New—all such persons will expect to find 
such qualities in the discourses in these two handsome volumes; and 
they will not be disappointed. These two volumes develop the scheme 
of Grace in the Old Testament as presented in the Historical Books; 
they will be followed by two more, expounding the same subject as con- 
tained in the writings of the Prophets. The work, when completed, 
will give the Christology of the Old Testament, not in the scholastic 
manner in which that subject is ordinarily presented by a professor to 
his class; but in the less critical and artificial, and in the more devotional 
style proper to a man of high culture addressing a congregation of Scotch- 
men, and a congregation of Scotchmen in the city of Edinburgh. If 
our readers are disposed by these hints to possess themselves of the work, 
they will be grateful to us for having directed their thoughts that way. 
It is not a little of the significance and beauty of the New Testament 
that is dependent on a wise perception of its relation to the Old. 
Through his whole life this has been a favourite vein with Dr. Gordon. 
Clavis Librorum Veteris Testamenti Apocryphorum Philologica. 
Auctore C. A. Want. A Philological Key (Lexicon) to the Apocryphal 
Books of the Old Testament. By C. A. Wann. 1 vol. Small folio. 
Leipsic. 1853. London: Nutt, 270, Strand.—_Atirzgefasstes Exegetisches 
Handbuch 2u den Apokryphen des Alten Testaments, §ce. (A com- 
econ Exegetical Manual to the Apocrypha of the Old Testament.) 
ited by O. F. Frirzscue and W. Griwm. 3 Parts. 8vo. Leipsic. 
1851-3.—These two learned works manifest the interest which is felt in 
Germany on the subject of the Old Testament Apocrypha. Such an 
interest we commend; for beyond a question, the Apocryphal books of 
the Old Testament contain valuable moral instruction, useful history, 
and are of special service to those who engage in tracing phraseology 
and ideas back through their transmigrations to their origm. Dr. 
Wahl has long been favourably known for his very valuable Philo- 
“ logical Key or Lexicon to the New Testament, which had reached a 
third edition in 1843. The merit of his former, and of his present work, 
lies chiefly in the fact that they are philological dictionaries, that is, 
dictionaries which investigate and assign the meaning of words on 
purely philological principles, leaving to the theologian and the divine 
the results of simple uncoloured and unbiassed learning as materials 
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for their use. Not, indeed, that we deprecate theological dictionaries, 
but let them appear in their own character; and let us not have a 
creed imposed on us under the guise of a gloss. Lexicology and 
exegesis are two valid but also two independent means and aids of 
scriptural study. They are both of the highest value, and their value 
is not lessened but augmented when the two are nicely discriminated 
and carefully kept asunder. Such is the way in which the two works, 
of which the titles are given at the head of these remarks, present to 
the student the highest and most recent determinations of profound 
and accurate scholarship. The Dictionary is complete; we may add 
that it is as nearly perfect as most first attempts. ‘The second work 
is still in progress. Of that work the first part contains a Com- 
mentary on what is termed the third book of Ezra, the additions to 
Esther and Daniel, the Prayer of Manasseh, the Book of Baruch, and 
the Epistle of Jeremiah—the Commentator, one thoroughly furnished 
for the work, Dr. O. F. Fritzsche; the second part contains the books 
of Tobit and Judith, expounded also by Dr. Fritzsche ; the third part 
contains the first book of the Maccabees, with Dr. C. L. W. Grimm 
for its expositor. It is to be regretted that the commentators of 
the writings now enumerated, had not the advantage of consulting in 
their labours the Lexicon of Dr. Wahl. Doubtless the advantage will 
not be lost sight of in preparing the commentaries on the remainder of 
the Apocrypha. 

Christianity Theoretical and Practical. By Kirkus, 
LL.B.—The intelligent reader of this volume may find things in it 
to which he does not assent, and may find things to which he does 
assent, given forth in terms not exactly such as he would himself have 
chosen. But if this supposed intelligent reader be a man of candour, 
he will not fail to see that the author possesses in a high degree the 
qualities necessary to the effective teacher, whether from the pulpit or 
the press. Mr. Kirkus reads before he writes; and, what is more, 
bestows some discriminating and independent thought of his own on 
the material of his reading, before he ventures to discourse about it. 
Not that there are no signs of haste in what he does. His tempera- 
ment is impetuous, and were it not that his perceptions are as native 
and prompt as his feelings, the scrapes into which he would be hurried 
would be very many. But if he goes faster than most men, he has a 
quicker eye than most men for seeing whither the road he has taken is 
likely to lead him. The religion of the world before Christianity, the 
evidence, doctrines, polity, practical life, and the corruptions of 
Christianity, are large topics to be dealt with in three hundred foolscap 
pages. But for one man who writes on such subjects to exhaust 
them, there need be hundreds to write on them so as to deal with 
them only in outline, and to say, within the limits of that outline, 
instructive and useful things concerning them. The book is, in 
the main, both comprehensive and discriminating, and the style is 
remarkable for its clearness, directness, and impressiveness. If the 
life of the author be spared, the public will hear more of him.’ 

The Bible Hand-Book. An Introduction to the Study of the Sacred 
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Scriptures. By Josrrn Anavs, D.D. fep. Religious Tract Society. 
—An intelligent and careful digest of material concerning the genuine- 
ness, authenticity, peculiarities, interpretation, and systematic study 
of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. Within its limits— 
and these extend to more than six hundred pages—there could hardly 
be a better book of its kind. 

The Treasury Harmony of the Four Evangelists. Compiled by 
Rosert Mimprtiss. 2 vols. in 1. Varty and Owem—This work, 
like the preceding, embraces a wide range of material, condensed from 
more costly publications on Biblical subjects generally. The basis of 
the work is Greswell’s Harmonia Evangelica ; but the work includes 
Scripture illustrations, expository notes from the most approved com- 
mentators, practical reflections, geographical notices, and much beside. 

The New Testament Commentary and Prayer Book. By the Rev. 
JosEPu Frercuer. Parts I. II. 8vo.—This work is to be completed in 
an octavo volume of about six hundred pages. It will embrace the 
whole of the New Testament, with the sacred text divided into portions 
suitable to family reading. The Commentary consists of brief expla- 
natory passages inserted in the text, but printed in italics—then 
follow practical reflections on the portion of scripture read, and a 
prayer founded also upon it. The idea, borrowed in part from Job 
Orton, is a good one, and judging from the Parts before us, two of 
the twenty of which the work is to consist, the publication may be 
expected to become a much valued household book in many families. 

Real-Encyklopidie fiir Protestantische Theologie und Kirche. (A 
Theological and Church Cyclopedia for Protestant Christians.) Edited 
by Dr. Herzoe, of Halle—This admirable summary, of which we 
have received as far as the fourteenth number, keeps faith with the 
public by presenting a series of well written articles by scholars of 
the highest repute belonging to different schools of thought, save the 
two extremes of credulity and unbelief. If justification of these words 
were needed, we could point, in the last number, to what may be 
termed a compendious treatise on the text of the Old Testament, by 
Dillman, and a similar and still more valuable essay on the text of 
the New Testament, by Tischendorf, and again to a most instructive 
summary of information on translations of the Scriptures, ancient and 
modern, by Arnold. Those who have rather a controversial than a 
learned interest in these studies, will find in an article on the Con- 
cession of the Bible to the Laity in the Catholic Church, a general 
outline of the laws and usages of that church on the subject, presented 
apart from the colourings of passion and the heats of conflict. 

Remains of thelate Edward Coplestone, D.D.,Bishop of Llandaff ; with 
an Introduction containing Reminiscences of his Life. By RicHarp 
Wuatety, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo. Parker & Son.—This 
volume includes about a hundred pages of reminiscences from the 
pen of Dr. Whately ; about thirty pages of extracts from the bishop’s 
common-place book ; and the remaining space is occupied with a selec- 
tion from his sermons. These reminiscences touch on all the ecclesias- 
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old universities have been agitated during the last forty years; and 
the extracts and discourses exhibit the acuteness and force which 
characterized the writer; but the bishop’s treatment of theological 
topics was always more ethical than devotional, and if within the 
limits of orthodoxy, was never more than partially evangelical. 

The True Theory of a Church. By the Rev. T. G. Horton. 
Feap. James Judd. 

The Ministry and Polity of the Christian Church. By the Rev. 
Atrrep Barrett. Feap. John Mason.—The first of these books is by 
one who has ceased to be a Methodist minister, and who herein gives 
reasons for the new course he has taken. The second is by one who has 
not ceased to be a Methodist minister, and who herein gives his reasons 
for adhering to the principles professed by Wesleyan Methodists. Mr. 
Horton’s ‘ True Theory’ is included in three principles—‘ local isola- 
tion, as opposed to territorial or authoritative connexionism ; popular 
management, as opposed to jure divino domination, whether clerical or 
presbyterian; and a self-provided and permanent ministry, as opposed to 
one of ab extra imposition, or periodical itineration.’ Mr. Horton is right 
in the main in his conceptions on this subject, but he sometimes lacks the 
simplicity of language and manner appropriate to it. From Wesleyan 
Methodists, beyond all men, we expect the natural and simple in style and 
illustration, but it somehow often happens that Methodists, when they 
take to authorship, err more than other men in these particulars. Mr. 
Horton, however, is a man of plain and familiar speech, if compared 
with his brother ex-Methodist, Mr. Manly, who has also written a 
book on this subject. Mr. Manly’s book, while in many respects 
highly creditable to him, is a book that nobody will read, simply be- 
cause it is written in a manner and style which the most scientific 
minds rarely think of adopting, and with which the unscientific are 
sure to be offended. We should say to a writer disposed to err in this 
direction—read Arnold and Whately, study them as models both of 
method and language. Mr. Horton’s lectures indicate considerable 
capability ; and Mr. Manly’s book would be the best exposition of 
the principles of church government that has appeared from the pen 
of a Wesleyan, but for the drawback we have mentioned. Mr. Bar- 
rett’s treatise is a bold attempt—an attempt to base Methodism on the 
New Testament: Compared with the style in which some Wesleyan 
ministers have been pleased to express themselves towards English dis- - 
senters, the book is moderate and candid ; but it would be easy to select — 
from its pages some specimens of logic that would be amusing to our 
readers. It is, moreover, a sad sight to see Methodist ministers em- 
ployed in hunting up every sort of arbitrary precedent to be found in 
the history of other ecclesiastical bodies, ancient or modern, to prop 
up their own assumptions—assumptions as unwise as they are unscrip- 
tural. Such maxims sound ill enough as coming from the lips of 
mitred prelates; but strange, indeed, do they sound as coming from 

some other lips. 

Die Biicher der Chronik. (The Book of Chronicles, Explained and 
Illustrated.) By Dr. Bertuzan. London: Nutt. 1854.—No book 
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has had to endure more from the battering-rams of rationalistic and 
sceptical criticism than the Chronicles. It may be added that no 
tower of Zion has been so unwisely defended. In this volume, which 
is one of the series forming Hirzel’s ‘ Exegetical Manual to the Old 
Testament,’ Dr. Berthean has rendered the service that was needed, 
and so has conferred on the church a great benefit. Berthean belongs to 
a class of writers who do not think that true and full allegiance to his- 
torical criticism postulates disbelief or excludes miracle. Believing in 
religion as a great reality, receiving the Old Testament as containing 
the record of a revelation, and knowing well that a revelation pre- 
supposes something above human intelligence, the learned expositor 
comes to the Scriptures prepared to hear and to respect their own story, 
and makes it his chief duty to collect the particulars of that story 
and make thereof a faithful report to the world. In this, the last pro- 
duct of his diligent hand, Dr. Berthean has produced a work worthy 
of his reputation, and which will be hailed as a boon by a believing— 
not credulous criticism. Some of our readers should observe that if 
Germany sometimes sends us the plague, she often, in this manner, 
sends us the antidote. 

Tertulliant Libri Tres—De Spectaculis, De Iadololatria, et De 
Corona Militis. (Three Treatises of Tertullian, with English Notes, 
an Introduction, and Indexes.) Edited by the Syndics of the Uni- 
versity Press. By G. Currey, B.D. Cambridge. John W. Parker. 
1854.—To the Protestant, with whom the Fathers are valuable simply 
as historical witnesses, the works of Tertullian or Origen are not a whit 
less welcome than those of men whose strict orthodoxy has never fallen 
into suspicion. In some respects, indeed, a spice of heresy in an early 
ecclesiastical writer is an advantage, as it often brings out both facts 
and phases of speculation which will be sought in vain in writers of a 
more cautious and conformable temperament. The age of Tertullian 
may be said to be not more than a century subsequent to that of the 
Apostle John, and rich and varied are the testimonies to be found in 
his writings, concerning the Christianity of that intervening century. 
But his ‘ knotty Africanisms,’ as Milton calls them, are often hard to 
untie : and after all the annotating upon his text by former writers, there 
was room for something useful to be done in this way by Mr. Currey, 
and he has done it. The three treatises selected are full of historical 
‘material, and they are preceded by an intelligent introduction, which 
treats of—the Text of Tertullian—the Date of the Composition of the 
Three Treatises—the State of Heathen Society, and the consequent 
Difficulties of a Christian—the Different Views of Different Parties in 
the Christian Church—the Views of Tertullian—Some of Tertullian’s 
Special Arguments—and of the Value of the Works of Tertullian. 

Die Kirche Christi und ihre Zeugen. (The Church of Christ and 
its Witnesses, or the History of the Church in Biographies.) By F. 
Bourineer. London: Nutt. 1854.—Relatively to the narrator and 
the reader biography has more pure and more certain reality than 
history, inasmuch as every separate life is a whole, patent and visible, 
a certain tangible something, while the links which connect the units, 
and so aid to convert biography into history, are certain impalpable 
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essences which contemporaries can hardly seize, and which vanish and 
escape too readily and too much from the hand of the chronicler or the 
philosophical historian. To this fact biography in part owes its interest 
and charm. German scholars have, therefore, acted wisely in of late 
years treating history biographically. Bohringer’s work is a success- 
ful specimen. In asuccession of volumes he treats that ordinarily dry 
and repulsive subject, Ecclesiastical History, in a series of biographical 
sketches, following a chronological order of arrangement, and so pre- 
senting us with a succession of pictures, each one representing an age, 
a school, a phase of thought, an aspect of divine truth, gives us in a 
living and organic form, a contemporaneous and successive history of 
the Church of Christ from its earliest days. These biographical notices 
are not mere outlines or sketches, but full-length and carefully painted 

ortraits, worthy the study of the mature scholar as well as the un- 
earned Christian. The volume which has just appeared contains lives 
of the following personages, viz., Abelard, Heloisa, Innocent IIL., St. 
Francis d’ Assisi, and Elizabeth of Thuringen. 

History of the Apostolic Church, with a General Introduction to 
Church History. By Putte Scuarr, Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Mercersburgh. 2 vols. 8vo. T.and G. Clarke.— 
The author of these volumes is a Swiss by birth, a German by educa- 
tion, and a citizen of the United States, by a residence of ten years in 
that country. He combines in himself, accordingly, Anglo-German 
capabilities, both as a thinker and a writer, in a degree rarely to be 
met with. Of all the products of German scholarship, issued in an 
English dress by Messrs. Clarke, of Edinburgh, these volumes promise to 
be to the English reader the most acceptable. They give the results of 
German thought and erudition so as to allow of their being clearly ap- 
prehended from our English stand-point, and so as to uphold doctrine 
substantially evangelical. Truly the helps to the student of ecclesiastical 
history now, are a marvellously different thing from those which were 
available in this country thirty years since, when the choice lay between 
the lifeless skeleton given by Mosheim, and the narrow selections made 
from the great field of the past by Milner. The two volumes before 
us from the pen of Professor Schaff, embrace the Apostolic age only, 
but a sketch is given of a complete Church History, which the author 
hopes to fill up and publish. 

The Life and Labours of St. Augustine. A Historical Sketch. By 
Puitie Scnarr, D.D. Feap. pp. 98. Bagster and Sons.—After 
what we have said of Professor Schaff’s Church History, we scarcely 
need say that this review of the Life, and Writings, and Influence of 
Augustine, is an able and instructive production. 

The Repentance of Nineveh, a Metrical Homily on the Mission of 
Jonah. By Erurarm Syrus. Also an Exhortation to Repentance, 
and some Smaller Pieces. Translated from the original Syriac, with an 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev. Henry Buregss, Ph. D. Fep. 
Blackader.—This is a companion volume, in all respects, to Dr. Bur- 
gess’s ‘Select Metrical Hymns and Homilies of Ephraem Syrus.’ The 
student of ecclesiastical history will find much both in the documents 
and in the supplementary matter of this volume to interest him. This 
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Ephraem Syrus appears to have been a genial man, caring more to 
make himself felt for good among the people, than to make himself 
known to posterity by addressing himself to the learned, and his 
writings are the more valuable to the historian on this account. 

Theologica Ggrmanica. (Translated from the German by Susanna 
Wiyxwortu.) Longman.—This is a pleasant book to look at, re- 
minding us, by its type and illustrations, and especially by its bind- 
ing, of times long past. It comes recommended to our notice by a 
preface from the pen of the Rev. Charles Kingsley, and by a letter 
from Chevalier Bunsen. The ‘Theologica Germanica’ is a devotional 
manual written in Germany about the time when our own Wycliffe 
was entering upon his work in Oxford. All we know of the writer is, that 
he was ‘ priest, and a warden in the house of the Teutonic order,in Frank- 
fort.’ But he was one of a school of mystical writers, who made their 
appearance in those times as a reaction against the dryscholasticism and 
the empty formalism of that age—among whom the pious Tauler holds a 
conspicuous place. This little treatise was taken out of the obscurity 
into which it had fallen by Martin Luther, and published anew by him 
with a highly commendatory preface, saying that it was his best book 
next to the Scriptures and the works of Augustine. The book has 
passed through some sixty editions in Germany, and has been largely 
circulated in France and the Netherlands by means of Latin, French, 
and Flemish translations. This translation by Miss Winkworth into 
our tongue, is made from Dr. Pfeiffer’s edition, recently published from 
the only complete manuscript known, and including in brackets many 
passages omitted in the work as published by Luther. The English 
into which the book is rendered, accords gracefully with the old and 
somewhat quaint style of the original ; and a well written introduction 
by the translator gives the reader some useful preliminary information 
concerning the school, if we may so call it, to which the writer was 
attached. Underneath what the book sets forth, there is the layer of 
truth commonly to be found at the bottom of such modes of thought 
and feeling; but mysticism is always a reaction against its opposites, 
and like all reaction runs into much exaggeration. It gives a neglected 
phase of truth, and gives it with the pet feeling natural to those who 
take upa truth under such impressions. Archdeacon Hare has shown 
long since his familiarity with this school ; from it Mr. Maurice has de- 
rived much of his thinking, directly or indirectly; and Mr. Kingsley 
here shows himself as inclining somewhat in the same direction. In 
fact, this mystical school growing up among ourselves, like that in 
which Tauler was famous, is manifestly a form of reaction against 
contraries. The mere orthodoxy, the mere outwardness, in which so 
many are trusting, has its natural antagonism here. With all its 
haziness, and extravagance, and error, this revived mysticism has its 
work to do now as heretofore, and we anticipate much more good than 
the contrary from Miss Winkworth’s purpose to make English readers 
etter acquainted with some of these old German thinkers. They were 
men of eminent piety, and we want some infusion of their sort of piety 
among us. 
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